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PREFACE. 

The  purpose  of  this  volume  is  to  present  as  much 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States  during  the  first 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  may  find  a  proper 
place  in  the  biographies  of  the  foremost  political  per¬ 
sonages  of  that  period. 

These  foremost  personages  are  the  eleven  presi¬ 
dents  who  served  during  the  years  from  1801  to  1853. 
They  were  in  some  instances  the  largest  and  most 
important  political  figures  of  their  day,  while  in 
other  instances  they  were  men  of  lesser  degree  than 
other  contemporary  statesmen  who  never  won  the 
presidential  prize.  But  notwithstanding  the  incon¬ 
spicuous  influence  of  several  of  the  presidents,  the 
history  of  the  country  is  more  closely  related  to  the 
succession  of  Chief  Executives  than  to  any  other 
generic  group  of  men.  Such  presidents  as  Jefferson 
and  Jackson  made  history,  not  only  for  their  own 
terms  of  office,  hut  for  succeeding  times;  they  were 
like  the  forces  of  nature  and  environment,  they 
signally  moulded  the  political  life  of  the  people  and 
its  expression  in  government;  they  were  the  founders 
and  organizers  of  parties;  they  created  policies;  they 
raised  issues  and  precipitated  events;  history  could 
not  escape  them.  Others  who  occupied  the  same 
chair  were  acted  upon  by  history;  their  very  incon¬ 
siderableness  was  not  infrequently  an  event  of  polit¬ 
ical  magnitude,  as  it  marked  a  compromise  in  the 
struggle  of  great  issues  in  the  hands  of  great  leaders, 
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and  to  regard  them  is  to  obtain  a  very  advantageous 
point  of  view  for  the  complicated  contests  which 
heaved  them  up. 

The  value  of  this  biographical  basis  for  the  history 
of  the  United  States  extends  further  than  political 
evolutions.  Connected  with  the  careers  of  these 
presidents  are  to  be  observed  the  movements  of  the 
social,  economic,  industrial  and  intellectual  progress 
of  the  people,  the  enlargement  and  development  of 
territory,  military  events  and  naval  achievements. 

Moreover,  biography  in  presenting  the  individual 
illumines  the  whole  period.  To  apprehend  clearly  a 
type  of  man  in  the  Executive  Office  is  to  see  in  the 
background  the  unhistorical  multitude  who  created 
him.  dhe  eleven  presidents  of  these  fifty  years 
were  plain  men  elected  by  plain  people.  They  stood 
without  a  fictitious  aid  of  birth  or  of  hereditary 
rights.  They  came  to  the  post  and  left  it  feeling  that 
they  were  only  common  citizens  on  whom  the  lot  had 
fallen.  Personal  ambition  has  thrived  on  American 
soil  no  less  than  elsewhere,  but  it  never  has  vaulted 
beyond  the  patriotic  principle  that  a  democratic 
republic  is  for  the  good  of  all.  Pride  and  pomp  and 
cii  cumst&ncG  c<ist  no  ^Iruiotip  ovor  tliosG  c&r66rs. 
Their  history  is  not  a  romance.  The  whole  interest 
of  their  lives  is  to  know  what  manner  of  men  were 

the  first  political  leaders  of  the  first  free  people, _ 

how  sage  they  were,  how  human,  how  intelligent 
how  short-sighted  and  how  prophetic. 

To  give  a  just  significance  to  the  characters  of  the 
presidents,  from  J efferson  to  Fillmore,  and  to  point 
the  political  import  of  events  throughout  their  ad¬ 
ministrations,  has  accordingly  been  the  dual  aim  of 
this  work. 

FRANCIS  BELLAMY. 

.New  York. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

INTRODUCTION - THE  BIRTH  OF  A  NATION. 

We  have  before  us  a  survey  of  the  political  his¬ 
tory  of  the  United  States,  during  the  nineteenth 
century  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  presidents. 

In  order  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  statesmanship  which  thus  arbitrarily  begins  with 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  it  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
view  briefly  the  preceding  political  conditions.  For¬ 
tunately,  such  a  review  is  uncomplicated  and  covers 
hut  a  few  years.  It  requires,  however,  an  under¬ 
standing  of  certain  fundamentals:  what  forces  made 
the  United  States  a  nation  5  the  political  form  into 
which  the  new  nation  shaped  itself;  the  varied  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  American  people  towards  that  new  politi¬ 
cal  form;  the  social  and  popular  conditions  which 
made  these  attitudes  of  mind  the  starting  points  of 
party  creeds;  and  finally,  how  at  the  year  1801  the 
party  divisions  seemed  so  clearly  marked  that  the 
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organic  history  of  modern  United  States  politics  may 
be  said  to  begin. 

It  is  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  course  of  the  thir¬ 
teen  Colonies  in  the  absence  of  the  armed  collision 
with  Great  Britain  called  the  War  of  the  Revolution. 

Whether  or  not  the  widely  separated  populations 
would  eventually  have  grown  into  a  single  and  power¬ 
ful  people  through  natural  interests,  the  fact  is  that 
they  were  suddenly  pulled  together  by  the  crisis  of 
a  desperate  war.  As  English  as  England  herself, 
the  colonists  resented  with  deepening  exasperation 
the  blundering  commercial  policy  with  which  the 
British  government  had  for  the  space  of  fifteen 
years  oppressed  them  like  foreign  vassals.  In  1760 
the  Americans  were  fighting  loyally  with  the  British 
to  destroy  the  French  power  in  the  Hew  World;  in 
1775  these  same  men  were  opening  fire  upon  the 
royal  troops.  Between  those  dates  was  the  succes¬ 
sion  of  fatuous  governmental  acts  which  suggested 
to  the  irritated  colonies  the  need  of  cooperation 
against  the  common  oppressor.  After  blood  was 
shed  and  a  continental  army  of  farmers  was  besieg¬ 
ing  a  royal  army  in  Boston,  the  Americans  began  to 
comprehend  that  cooperation  could  not  go  backward. 
During  the  year  between  the  extraordinary  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  1775,  and  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence,  1776,  the  popular  reasoning  took  far  strides. 
Franklin’s  grim  jest  when  he  signed  the  Declaration, 
“If  we  don’t  hang  together  we  must  hang  separately,” 
applied  in  its  larger  sense  to  the  Colonies  themselves; 
for  any  one  of  them  to  weaken  or  retrace  her  steps 
now  was  to  invite  a  bitterer  condition  than  before. 
Thoughtful  men  began  to  see  that  the  life  of  each 
Colony  hung  upon  a  certain  common  life  of  all,  and 
that  their  first  impulse  to  cooperation  was  bound  to 
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lead  them  into  some  further  combination  of  inter¬ 
ests. 

It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  the  idea  of  a  real 
nationality  was  as  yet  in  anybody’s  mind.  The  War 
of  the  Revolution  barely  escaped  ignominious  col¬ 
lapse  because  of  the  very  rudimentary  sense  of  united 
responsibility  in  the  new-styled  States.  Individual 
patriots  were  multitudinous;  the  soldiers  fought,  man 
for  man,  probably  better  than  their  invaders,  and  the 
American  generalship  was  conspicuously  superior; 
but  the  half -awakened  States  had  such  dull  concep¬ 
tion  .  of  their  confederate  duty  that  they  left  the 
patriot  armies  unequipped  and  starving.  The 
French  alliance  and  army  helped  to  rescue  American 
independence  in  the  nick  of  time;  but  fully  as  mo¬ 
mentous  as  the  final  victory  at  Yorktown  were  Wash¬ 
ington’s  personal  appeals  to  his  countrymen.  Year 
after  year,  during  the  war,  he  implored  the  political 
leaders  of  the  various  States  to  convince  their  people 
that  independence  required  each  section  to  sink  its 
provincial  selfishness  and  its  mean  suspicions  in 
hearty  support  of  the  continental  army  and  the  war 
measures  of  Congress.  Incredible  as  seems  this 
necessity  for  the  propaganda  of  a  spirit  of  union 
among  a  people  who  had  just  declared  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  Washington  carried  it  on  untiringly 
through  that  critical  period.  lie  was  supported  by 
others  who  saw  no  less  truly  how  strenuous  and  con¬ 
clusive  must  be  the  campaign  of  education,  but  his 
commanding  position  and  personal  weight  gave  to  his 
efforts  for  nationality  a  leading  influence. 

When  peace  came  in  1783,  and  with  it  the  British 
recognition  of  American  independence,  an  advance 
had  certainly  been  made  in  the  popular  sense  of 
union.  But  any  feeling  of  real  nationality  was  still 
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a  great  way  in  the  future.  The  sentiment  which 
bound  the  States  together  was  still  amply  expressed 
in  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

This  instrument  had  been  adopted  by  the  State 
legislatives  in  1777,  shortly  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Whatever  cooperation  then  seemed 
desirable  was  provided  for  in  these  Articles.  But 
as  the  several  Colonies  assumed  the  self-reliant  title 
of  States,  their  chief  solicitude  was  their  own  develop¬ 
ment  as  little  republics.  Their  common  interest  in 
the  war,  they  argued,  was  great  enough  not  to  require 
any  compulsion  from  one  another;  and  about  all  they 
wished  of  the  Congress  of  the  States  was  to  act  as  a 
central  committee,  which  should  advise  the  State 
legislatures  as  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  should 
be  the  authority  above  the  continental  army. 

Thus  established  in  the  midst  of  war,  the  Confeder¬ 
acy  which  the  several  young  States  felt  obliged  to 
enter  did  not  pretend  to  be  a  national  union.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  inefficiency  of  the  confederate 
government  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  confederate 
idea,  it  was  better  for  the  orderly  growth  of  the 
future  nation  that  this  first  cooperation  was  tentative 
and  provisional;  for  the  American  people  were  there¬ 
by  saved  from  theorising  constitution-makers,  and  an 
organic  government  was  allowed  to  wait  until  experi¬ 
ence  showed  the  provisions  that  were  needed. 

But  this  impotence  of  the  confederacy  was  peril¬ 
ous  while  it  lasted.  Its  only  visible  sign  was  a  Con¬ 
gress.  Ibis  body  consisted  of  delegates  appointed 
by  the  State  legislatures,  in  number  not  more  than 
seven  and  not  less  than  two  from  each  State.  Con¬ 
gress  voted,  however,  by  States,  each  delegation  hav¬ 
ing  but  one  vote.  On  important  measures  a  vote  of 
nine  out  of  the  thirteen  States  was  required.  There 
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was  no  executive  head,  but  administration  was  per¬ 
formed  through  committees. 

C  ongress  was  expected  to  pass  certain  laws  within 
a  restricted  field,  but  it  had  no  power  to  execute 
them.  Indeed,  it  was  left  powerless  to  perform  the 
c  uties  which  the  Articles  of  Confederation  enjoined 
upon  it.  It  could  declare  war  but  it  could  not  enlist 
soldiers,  nor  maintain  them, — the  States  must  make 
the  army.  Congress  could  ordain  a  revenue,  but  it 
had  no  power  to  collect  a  penny  of  it, — that  power 
was  retained  by  the  States;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
calls  of  Congress  for  money  had  little  weight  with 
the  State  legislatures:  once,  eighteen  months  passed 
before  one-fifth  of  the  revenue  demanded  by  Con¬ 
gress  was  raised.  Congress  was  expected  to  adjudi¬ 
cate  in  disputes  between  the  States,  but  was  unable 
to  enforce  its  decisions.  Congress  was  the  treaty¬ 
making  power  with  foreign  governments,  but  any  of 
the  States  might  violate  these  treaties.  The  whole 
business  of  regulating  commerce,  both  domestic  and 
f 01  eign,  was  never  put  into  the  hands  of  Congress, 
but  was  left  with  each  State  to  manage  as  it  saw  fit, 
with  liberty  to  advance  its  own  trade  whenever  it 
chose  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbour  States;  and  the 
liberty  was  often  taken,  to  the  confusion  and  arrest 
of  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country. 

In  short,  under  the  Confederation  each  State  re¬ 
mained  a  sovereign  republic,  and  the  Congress  was 
endowed  with  as  little  power  as  it  was  possible  for  a 
so-called  governing  body  of  representatives  to  possess. 
Congress  was  to  act  as  a  reminder  of  the  necessities 
of  cooperation — nothing  further  was  deemed  safe  by 
the  group  of  jealous  republics.  The  Congress  did 
not  stand  for  union  at  all;  the  thirteen  sovereign 
legislatures  did  not  want  union;  nor  did  they  desire 
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even  to  cooperate  further  than  the  immediate  ex¬ 
igencies  required. 

This  Confederation  represented,  however,  with 
exactness  the  foremost  political  principle  of  the  time. 
This  was  liberty.  As  individuals  men  wanted  lib¬ 
erty.  Townships  and  counties  were  self-governing 
communities  and  desired  no  interference  in  their  local 
affairs.  The  newly  avowed  States  entertained  the 
same  extreme  view  as  to  their  own  liberties.  Ameri¬ 
can  politics,  it  must  be  remembered,  began  at  the 
unit  and  worked  outward.  The  very  first  political 
consciousness  in  this  country  was  that  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual;  then  that  of  the  local  government;  and  then 
that  of  the  Colony.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Colony,  decade  after  decade,  the  entire  political 
drama  known  to  the  citizen  was  enacted.  Other 
Colonies  might  speak  the  same  language  and  have 
the  same  problems,  but  they  were  almost  like  foreign 
countries;  they  had  originated  under  different  condi¬ 
tions;  they  had  many  different  traditions,  principles 
and  laws.  Nearly  every  circumstance  in  the  growth 
of  the  Colonies  had  worked  to  foster  the  individual¬ 
ism  of  each,  to  make  each  consider  itself  a  political 
entity,  to  subordinate  the  feeling  of  inter-depen¬ 
dence,  and  to  prevent  wholly  the  sense  of  continental 
solidarity. 

It  is  true  there  had  been  occasionally  a  coopera¬ 
tion  in  Indian  wars,  but  it  was  only  for  the  passing 
emergency.  The  French  War  was  an  exigency  on  a 
larger  scale,  and  it  had  done  more  than  all  previous 
experiences  together  to  teach  the  colonists  the  value 
of  united  continental  action.  It  had  given  them 
possibly  some  sense  of  a  common  destiny  for  the 
whole  North  American  strip  of  English  settlements. 
But  this  sense,  if  it  existed,  was  very  rudimentary  and 
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was  certainly  nnconsidered  as  an  impulse  to  be  fos¬ 
tered  for  the  sake  of  the  future  nationality  of  all. 

This  vast  difference  between  cooperation  and  union 
cannot  be  too  definitely  pointed  out;  for  herein  lies 
the  most  important  characteristic  of  the  whole  polit¬ 
ical  history  of  the  United  States.  Without  a  clear 
comprehension  of  that  distinction  the  course  of  the 
history  is  unintelligible.  From  the  War  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  to  the  present  day  the  growth  of  the  sense 
of  nationality  has  been  anything  but  rapid;  it  has 
been  retarded  by  the  persistence  of  the  sense  of 
separate  Statehood.  To  whatever  extent  the  idea 
of  mere  cooperation  or  of  mere  confederation  of  the 
States  has  prevailed,  it  has  been  at  the  cost  of  the 
sense  of  the  vital  union  of  all  the  people.  Yet,  at 
the  time  of  the  War  of  Independence,  confederation 
was  the  most  radical  political  idea  that  could  be 
offered. 

But  the  liberty  of  the  confederated  States  became 
a  ruinous  right.  It  was  not  long  before  the  warm 
impulse  to  cooperation  spent  its  first  glowing  enthu¬ 
siasm;  independence  had  been  declared  and  each  new 
State  was  conscious  of  its  sovereignty;  though  a  con¬ 
tinental  army  was  in  existence,  fighting  its  way  from 
State  to  State  the  far-separated  States  grew  to  be  more 
interested  in  their  own  political  development  than 
in  the  demands  of  the  continental  Congress  for  the 
distant  army.  Local  and  State  politics  were  the  only 
politics  known,  for  congressmen  were  not  elected  by 
the  people;  Congress  was  but  a  committee  appointed 
by  the  several  legislatures.  The  newspapers  were 
too  meagre  to  create  public  sentiment;  news  crept 
laboriously  and  disjointedly  through  the  vast  dis¬ 
tances;  the  quickest  communication  between  the 
larger  towns  was  the  weekly  stage,  while  the  remoter 
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settlements  knew  of  the  world  only  by  the  infrequent 
traveller.  The  enemy  was  far  away,  heard  of  hut 
seldom;  the  needs  of  the  army  wrere  difficult  for  the 
people  to  comprehend;  farming  and  shop-keeping 
went  on  as  always. 

Under  these  conditions  it  would  have  been  indeed 
extraordinary  if  many  men  had  possessed  the  con¬ 
tinental  breadth  of  view,- — even  if  the  continental 
organisation  had  been  stronger  than  it  was.  But 
when  the  central  organisation  was  only  an  advisory 
committee,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  General 
Washington’s  most  formidable  foe  was  continental 
apathy. 

Washington’s  chief  labour  during  the  entire  War 
of  Independence  was  to  stimulate  an  inter-state  patri¬ 
otism.  The  ragged,  starving  army,  which  could 
seldom  face  the  enemy  because  of  lack  of  ammuni¬ 
tion,  was  dependent  on  Congress,  and  Congress  was 
dependent  on  the  several  legislatures  which  were 
comprised  of  men  whose  lights  were  small.  Conse¬ 
quently  Washington’s  only  resource  was  to  address 
these  State  legislatures  in  person.  During  the  long 
waits  between  battles,  and  scarcely  less  during  the 
campaigns,  the  General  kept  up  an  unbroken  cam¬ 
paign  of  letter-writing.  Every  post  from  the  army 
was  heavy  with  the  letters  of  its  chief  to  the  men  of 
local  prominence  who  might  influence  votes  in  the 
legislatures.  Aides-de-camp  and  orderlies  were  busier 
in  carrying  special  letters  to  provincial  statesmen  than 
they  were  in  fighting. 

The  burden  of  these  letters  was  the  need  of  union. 
Though  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  common  de¬ 
fence  and  the  making  good  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  vet  the  incessant  motive  was  a  continental 
patriotism.  Washington  was  aided  in  these  efforts 
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by  a  few  other  far-seeing  statesmen,  who  perceived 
that  union  of  the  States  could  be  gained  only  by  per¬ 
sonal  appeals  to  leaders  of  local  influence.  Yet 
Washington  himself,  more  than  any  other,  was  the 
man  who  pulled  the  country  together.  His  efforts 
reached  into  every  State  and  were  paramount  in 
implanting  a  sentiment  of  continentalism ;  every  ap¬ 
peal  for  present  cooperation  in  support  of  the  army 
carried  also  the  suggestion  of  a  national  life  yet  to 
come. 

The  war  ended,  however,  with  but  little  apparent 
progress  toward  nationality.  The  Trench  allies  de¬ 
parted  after  Cornwallis’s  surrender,  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  army  waited  nearly  two  years  unpaid  by  Con¬ 
gress.  With  difficulty  the  army  was  restrained  from 
violence  against  that  body.  The  simple  fact  was 
that  Congress  could  not  get  the  States  to  send  on 
the  money.  The  danger  being  over,  the  State  poli¬ 
ticians  relaxed  more  than  ever  into  State  politics  and 
ignored  Congress.  Washington’s  sense  of  national¬ 
ism  was  never  more  signal  than  when  he  protected 
the  despised  Congress  from  his  own  exasperated 
soldiers. 

The  next  few  years  were  the  most  discreditable  in 
American  history.  Congress  was  practically  unre¬ 
garded.  England  sent  no  minister.  Foreign  powers 
deferred  making  treaties,  believing  they  could  soon 
bargain  better  with  the  separate  States.  Many  ob¬ 
servers  in  Europe  speculated  freely  as  to  when  the 
American  Confederacy  would  break  in  pieces,  and 
whether  the  parts  would  not  eventually  fall  again  to 
England. 

Disregarded  abroad,  Congress  was  despised  at 
home.  That  its  hands  had  been  tied  by  its  principals 
should  at  least  have  relieved  it  of  responsibility  for 
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its  powerlessness.  But  this  misfortune  did  not  save 
it  from  obloquy.  It  must  be  admitted  that  its  per¬ 
sonnel  was,  in  the  main,  much  beneath  that  of  the 
body  which  dared  the  Revolution ;  though  it  had  some 
distinguished  members,  most  of  the  ablest  leaders 
were  now  preferring  to  engage  in  the  political  con¬ 
struction  of  the  several  commonwealths;  and  many 
of  the  members  who  had  accepted  the'  appointment 
found  it  more  convenient  to  stay  at  home  than  to 
appear  in  so  bankrupt  a  body. 

There  was  no  longer  a  pretence  of  paying  the  con¬ 
federate  debts.  Millions  were  owed  to  the  soldiers, 
to  citizens,  and  to  Europe.  But  the  States  gave  not 
even  enough  to  pay  the  interest  on  these  debts.  A 
mob  of  unpaid  soldiers  once  routed  Congress  from 
its  meeting-hall  in  Philadelphia.  The  confederate 
script  was  the  most  worthless  paper  in  existence. 
The  real  money  of  the  country  was  of  a  numerous 
variety  and  changed  in  value  as  one  travelled  from 
city  to  city.  As  if  commerce  had  not  been  suffici¬ 
ently  ruined  by  the  wreck  of  credit  and  by  the  nonde¬ 
script  currency,  States  began  to  erect  barriers  of 
tariff  between  themselves.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine 
in  an  orderly  land  a  condition  of  more  complete  com¬ 
mercial  anarchy  than  prevailed  when  the  proposal 
was  made  to  call  a  general  convention  of  the  most 
eminent  statesmen  of  the  whole  country  to  form,  if 
possible,  a  scheme  of  government  that  would  govern, 
and  would  command  the  respect  of  America  and  the 
world. 

While  the  moribund  Congress  still  continued  its 
sessions,  this  Constitutional  Convention,  authorised 
by  the  Congress,  assembled  in  1787  at  Philadelphia, 
and  deliberated  for  four  months.  To  say  that  it  was 
composed  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  States  would 
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be  inadequate :  among  its  members  were  some  of  the 
most  sagacious  and  far-seeing  men  whom  the  country 
ever  produced;  it  has  often  been  said  that  the  conven¬ 
tion  was  altogether  the  most  extraordinary  body  of 
political  thinkers  ever  gathered  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Washington  was  the  chairman,  and  Frank¬ 
lin,  Hamilton  and  Madison  were  marked  leaders 
among  a  number  of  others  scarcely  less  remarkable. 
It  was  a  gathering,  in  the  main,  of  finished  scholars 
in  political  theory,  yet  a  meeting  in  which  advanced 
philosophy  was  ready  to  yield  to  the  American  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  was  immediately  feasible.  The 
members  were  practical  dealers  with  local  politics, 
yet  they  were  not  unwilling  to  sacrifice-  cherished 
local  assumptions  to  the  general  end  for  which  they 
had  come  together.  For  comprehensiveness  of  view, 
for  sharpness  of  reasoning,  for  downrightness  of 
adaptations,  for  moderateness  of  temper,  and  for  de¬ 
termination  to  make  a  scheme  that  would  work  and 
would  last, — the  quality  of  this  assembly  is  probably 
unmatched  in  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  product 
of  its  deliberation  is  the  proof. 

The  general  attitude  of  the  men  who  made  this 
great  meeting  was  conservative.  They  were  sum¬ 
moned  only  to  bind  together  elementary  units  which 
were  naturally  falling  apart.  They  knew  the  temper 
of  their  States,  and  how  little  inclined  they  would  be 
to  yield  to  the  radicalism  of  nationality.  The  limita¬ 
tions  were  too  inelastic  for  the  new  instrument  to 
provide  for  a  very  strong  Federal  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  that  most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  grew  in  certain  convictions  as  the  debates  went 
on.  They  came  to  comprehend  that  a  plan  to  be 
enduring  must  represent  a  positive  idea  of  vital 
union;  that  a  mere  patching  together  of  grudged 
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compromises  would  miss  the  end;  and  that  there  must 
he  involved  and  implied  a  certain  national  life  which 


the  new  constitutional  forms  could  gradually  develop 
without  shock  to  present  State  insularity. 

At  one  of  the  early  sessions  Washington  remarked: 
“It  is  too  probable  that  no  plan  we  propose  will  he 
adopted.  Perhaps  another  dreadful  conflict  is  to  he 
sustained.  If  to  please  the  people  we  offer  what  we 
ourselves  disapprove  how  can  we  afterwards  defend 
our  work  ?  Let  us  raise  a  standard  to  which  the  wise 
and  honest  can  repair:  the  event  is  in  the  hand  of 
God.”  This  utterance  perhaps  expresses  the  purpose 
which  eventually  came  to  rule  the  decisions  of  the 
convention;  its  members  had  assembled  apprehensive 
that  they  might  be  asked  to  surrender  too  much; 
without  abandoning  their  conservatism  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  creating  a  government  so  strong  that  the 
most  terrible  civil  war  that  ever  happened  could  not 
break  it  in  two. 


A  I  ederal  union  of  independent  States  was  aimed 
at  in  the  Constitution;  a  national  republic  was  the 
result.  This  republic  was  not  a  convulsion  like  the 
old  commonwealth  of  Cromwell;  it  was  not  a  dis¬ 
guised  monarchy;  it  was  not  the  extended  dominion 
of  some  one  imperial  state;  it  was  an  enduring  re¬ 
public,  based  on  democracy,  and  its  imperial  power 
was  evenly  shared  by  each  constituent. 

The  working  process  by  which  this  extraordinary 
Constitution  was  arrived  at  was  a  series  of  com¬ 
promises  The  States  were  on  one  side,  the  whole- 
ness  ot  the  people  was  on  the  other.  The  rights  of 
the  former  were  recognised  in  a  Senate  which  repre¬ 
sented  the  individuality  and  equality  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  states  without  regard  to  size  or  population;  the 
rights  of  the  latter  were  met  in  the  House  of  Eepre- 
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sentatives  whose  members  were  elected  directly  by 
the  people.  The  only  prerogatives  enjoyed  by  tlie 
Senate  alone  were  cooperation  with  the  Executive  in 
making  treaties,  confirmation  of  appointments  to 
office,  and  the  judgment  in  cases  of  impeachment; 
the  exclusive  prerogatives  of  the  House  were  the 
initiation  of  revenue  bills  and  the  originating  of  im¬ 
peachments;  on  all  else  the  powers  of  the  two  bodies 
were  coordinate  and  equal.  The  senators,  standing 
for  permanent  State  interests,  served  six  years;  the 
representatives,  standing  for  the  opinions  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  were  elected  once  in  two  years. 

Ineffectualness  of  administration  was  provided 
against  by  the  creation  of  an  Executive  president, 
elected  by  the  States.  Clothed  with  certain  royal 
powers,  be  was  liable  to  impeachment  for  their  mis¬ 
use,  and  he  laid  them  down  after  four  years  of  office. 
Foreign  diplomacy  and  treaty-making  belonged  to 
him;  advice  to  Congress  and  the  sanction  of  Con¬ 
gressional  bills  were  in  his  duty;  military  command 
of  the  army  and  navy  fell  exclusively  to  him.  On 
the  other  hand,  neither  he  nor  his  cabinet  had  any 
right  actually  to  initiate  legislation,  as  in  a  ministerial 
government ;  he  was  appointed  to  be  the  high  servant 
of  the  States  and  the  people,  not  to  make  laws  for 
them;  he  was  a  chief  magistrate  but  not  a  ruler. 
Singularly,  while  providing  against  the  president’s 
hand  in  legislation,  the  Constitution  unwittingly 
created  another  functionary  whose  single  power  in 
law-making  was  despotic;  the  speaker,  who  appoints 
all  the  legislative  committees  of  the  House,  is  thereby 
able  to  block  or  to  promote  much  important  legisla¬ 
tion. 

Wholly  independent  in  action  of  both  the  other 
branches,  though  created  by  them,  was  the  Judiciary. 
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The  Supreme  Court  was  the  guardian  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  censor  of  all  Federal  legislation,  and  the 
final  bar  of  appeal. 

The  scheme  thus  outlined  was  adjusted  with  per¬ 
haps  the  most  elaborate  and  effective  system  of 
counter-checks  devised  by  human  ingenuity.  The 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  branches  were 
balanced  with  precision,  and  were  ready  to  arrest  the 
first  eruption  on  the  part  of  either.  The  States  re¬ 
tained  all  their  powers  which  they  did  not  explicitly 
delegate  to  the  federal  government;  each  remained 
a  guaranteed  republic,  secure  from  interference. 
Moreover,  the  people  as  a  whole  gained  a  recogni¬ 
tion  in  the  very  fact  of  the  new  national  government; 
the  Constitution  began  in  their  name:  “We,  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  etc.;”  in  its  first  ten 
amendments  it  insured  to  them  a  broad  bill  of  rights. 
Besides  all  this,  it  was  so  carefully  worded  that  while 
the  States  retained  in  explicit  form  all  that  could  be 
thought  of  at  the  time  as  properly  theirs,  there  was 
such  openness  in  the  implied  powers  of  the  Federal 
government  as  to  give  room  for  the  evolution  of  a 
Nation. 

It  was  not  expected  that  this  Constitution  of  1787 
would  be  universally  acceptable;  but  the  framers, 
who  sent  their  work  through  Congress  to  the  States, 
were  not  prepared  for  the  violence  of  the  opposition. 
A  year  elapsed  before  the  requisite  nine  States  rati¬ 
fied  the  instrument,  and  the  last  of  the  thirteen  did 
not  send  in  its  adoption  until  1790.  The  framers 
had  reasoned  faster  than  the  people,  and  although 
the  document  found  at  once  many  ardent  supporters, 
it  was  bitterly  opposed  by  a  strong  party  who  be¬ 
lieved  that  it  meant  the  subversion  of  State  liberty 
and  the  establishment  of  a  despotism.  The  battle 
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between  the  Federalists  and  the  Anti-federalists  was 
fought  in  every  city  and  town  and  four-corners  in 
the  country.  Madison,  Hamilton  and  Jay  entered 
the  contest  in  defence  of  the  Constitution  and  pub¬ 
lished  a  series  of  Federal  tracts  in  exposition  of  the 
Constitution,  unexcelled  in  political  literature.  The 
narrow  margin  by  which  the  adoption  was  finally 
carried  is  indicated  by  votes  in  the  conventions  of 
those  States  where  the  antagonism  was  strongest; 
even  with  the  expedient  of  a  resolution  recommend¬ 
ing  certain  desirable  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
it  was  only  accepted  by  a  vote  of  31  to  29  in  Hew 
York,  88  to  80  in  Virginia,  187  to  160  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  new  government 
under  the  Constitution,  the  divergence  of  parties  over 
it  did  not  end.  During  the  eight  years  of  Wash¬ 
ington’s  presidency  the  terms  of  the  compact  were 
still  discussed,  and  men  still  aligned  themselves  as 
Federalists  and  Anti-federalists.  The  debate  had  of 
course  ceased  to  be  over  the  fact  of  the  Constitution; 
its  establishment  was  conceded;  but  its  opponents 
turned  their  fight  into  the  strictest  construction  of 
its  provisions,  being  fearful  of  the  possibilities  which 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  its  powers  might  bring  to 
pass.  Vigorous  acts  of  the  government  were  desig¬ 
nated  as  exaggerations  of  power  by  the  Anti-federal¬ 
ists  and  defended  as  legitimate  by  the  Federalists. 

This  alignment,  however,  in  its  nature  could  not 
last  for  long.  During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  de¬ 
cade  of  the  century  a  real  party  was  being  formed 
under  the  tutelage  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  Dem¬ 
ocratic-Republican  party  gathered  nearly  all  the  Anti¬ 
federalists  into  its  ranks,  and  even  gained  some  adher¬ 
ents  from  the  Federalists.  This  party  which  will  be 
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described  in  detail  in  the  chapters  on  Jefferson,  took 
for  its  creed  the  largest  liberty  of  the  individual, 
and  it  believed  that  this  liberty  was  best  guaranteed 
by  a  rigid  construction  of  the  Constitution,  requiring 
the  Federal  government  to  relinquish  to  the  States 
all  the  activities  not  expressly  and  unalterably  dele¬ 
gated  to  it. 

But  the  ISTation  had  nevertheless  been  born  and 
the  new  century  was  to  see  its  growth. 


THOMAS  JEFFERSON. 


!0 
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PRESIDENT  THOMAS  JEFEERSOM. 
(two  administrations,  1801-1809.) 


CHAPTER  II. 

THE  AUTHOR  OF  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

The  first  American  president  of  the  nineteenth 
century  was  unquestionably  the  most  distinguished 
figure  in  the  executive  chair  for  the  fifty  years 
which  this  volume  covers.  Indeed,  it  may  be  claimed 
without  risk  of  much  contradiction  that,  next  to 
Washington,  Jefferson  exerted  a  greater  political  in¬ 
fluence  than  any  other  Chief  Executive  in  the  entire 
history  of  the  Republic. 

While  this  prestige  begins  with  Jefferson’s  con¬ 
spicuous  service  in  framing  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  its  most  substantial  basis  is  his  personal 
influence  on  national  policy  from  his  election  to  the 
present  day. 

Other  presidents  have 'signally  embodied  the  spirit 
of  their  party,  and,  as  accepted  leaders,  have  given 
to  its  policy  a  further  shape.  But  no  other  presi¬ 
dent  began  with  no  party,  conceived  a  party  which 
should  embody  his  own  views,  created  that  party, 
received  presidential  election  from  that  party,  and 
then  gave  to  it  such  impetus  and  life  that  after  a 
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hundred  years,  in  spite  of  seemingly  ruinous  blunders 
and  disruptions,  it  remains  indestructibly  one  of  the 
great  factors  of  the  nation.  No  other  president  is 
to-day  so  much  quoted  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  is 
appealed  to  with  such  unanimity.  Implicitly  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  half  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic,  who 
claim  their  party  descent  direct  from  him,  he  is 
scarcely  less  venerated  by  the  other  half,  who  are 
in  the  opposing  ranks. 

This  is  the  singular  distinction  of  the  President 
whose  administration  begins  the  century.  It  is  a 
distinction,  however,  which  has  a  subtle  basis  in  the 
character  of  the  man.  Many  of  the  presidents  have 
lives  of  famous  interest,  and  yet  their  peculiar  per¬ 
sonalities  gave  but  faint  colour  to  their  presidential 
influence.  Jefferson’s  marvelous  and  increasing  in¬ 
fluence,  on  the  contrary,  was  the  direct  result  of  his 
mental  attitude.  His  political  career  was  insepar¬ 
able  from  his  inner  life.  The  principles  which  he 
gave  to  his  party  and  embedded  deep  in  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  the  American  system  were  the  consequence 
of  his  personal  philosophy.  They  were  the  effect 
of  a  natural  selection  among  a  curious  mass  of  visions, 
both  sane  and  fantastic,  to  which  in  their  time  he 
gave  equal  interest.  It  was  also  largely  this  re¬ 
markable  union  of  the  qualities  of  both  the  visionary 
and  the  politician  which  endeared  him  to  the  people 
as  a  sage  who  performed  brilliant  strokes,  and  as  a 
statesman  who  dreamed  dreams.  Jeffersonianism  is 
thus  an  authentic  existence,  and  its  far  reach  can  be 
understood  only  through  a  correct  apprehension  of 
the  man  himself.  Consequently,  peculiar  interest 
attaches  to  the  formative  period  of  his  life. 

Jefferson  was  a  democrat  by  birth.  His  lineage 
was  plain  on  his  father’s  side,  though  of  accepted 
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degree  through  his  mother’s  family.  Of  her  descent 
he  remarked  somewhat  flippantly  that  her  family 

traced  their  pedigree  far  back  in  England  and  Scot¬ 
land,  to  which  let  every  one  ascribe  the  faith  and 
merit  he  chooses.  But  he  preferred  to  regard  his 
yeoman .  father’s  blood  as  determinative  in  giving 
him  his  impulse  for  the  people  and  creating  his  warm 
sympathies.  The  names  of  his  parents  were  Peter 
Jefferson  and  J ane  Randolph,  and  he  was  horn  at 
Shadwell,  Virginia,  April  13,  1743,  eleven  years 
after  the  birth  of  Washington. 

It  was  into  an  aristocratic  Colony  that  the  demo¬ 
cratic  child  was  born.  Virginia  plumed  herself  upon 
her  social  superiority  among  the  thirteen  American 
Colonies,  and  her  pretensions  were  supported  both 
by  her  institutions  and  by  her  gentry.  She  had  not 
only  the  Established  Church,  but  also  laws  of  primo¬ 
geniture  and  entail.  She  had  received  shiploads  of 
cavaliers  when  Charles  I.  fell;  and  these  royal  adher¬ 
ents  set  up  manorial  customs  and  class  barriers  in 
the  new  country.  Their  families  spread  through 
the  Colony,  gave  their  colour  to  its  social  life,  and 
easily  dominated  its  politics. 

This  modified,  untitled  aristocracy  existed  com¬ 
fortably  in  the  Colonial  days,  along  with  that  other 
English  inheritance,  a  desire  for  representative  gov¬ 
ernment.  Indeed,  Virginia  gave  to  America,  in 
1619,  twelve  years  after  her  first  settlement  by 
Captain  John  Smith  and  his  “gentlemen  adventur¬ 
ers,”  the  first  Colonial  legislature.  In  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Colony  representative  government  came 
through  the  extremely  democratic  “town  meeting,” 
where  every  citizen  trained  himself  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  In  Virginia  the  same  end  was  sought  through 
the  less  democratic  county  system.  But  naturally, 
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while  the  Massachusetts  plan  gave  popular  represent¬ 
ation,  the  Virginia  delegates  stood  first  for  their 
classes  of  gentry  and  well-to-do  farmers,  and  only 
distantly  for  the  large  servile  population,  white  and 
black. 

In  this  community  the  Jeffersons  were  not  at  dis¬ 
advantage,  although  lacking  the  first  position  of  social 
rank  and  wealth.  They  were  plain,  early  settlers, 
the  first  American  Jefferson,  having  landed  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  before  the  Pilgrims  came  to  Plymouth.  Peter 
Jefferson,  the  father  of  Thomas,  was,  however,  a 
vigorous,  ambitious  son  of  the  Mew  World,  and  he 
knew  the  stepping  stones  to  family  distinction.  He 
became  a  friend  of  William  Randolph,  “patented”  a 
large  plantation  near  his  seat,  and  by  eventually 
marrying  Jane  Randolph  allied  himself  with  a  family 
of  degree. 

Thus  Thomas  was  born  into  some  fortune  and  into 
assured  family  connection.  While  young  he  came 
into  his  fortune  by  the  early  death  of  his  father. 

A  tall  and  sinewy  youth,  with  reddish  hair  and 
eyes  of  mixed  colour,  Jefferson  was  not  handsome, 
though  he  is  said  to  have  become  “a  very  good-look- 
ing  middle-aged  man  and  quite  a  handsome  old  man.” 
He  was  an  athlete  of  that  day,  and  besides  the  neces¬ 
sary  skill  in  horsemanship,  he  was  a  dead  shot  and  a 
performer  on  the  violin. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  entered  William  and 
Mary  College.  According  to  his  own  account,  he 
was  a  tremendous  worker.  With  some  allowance 
for  retrospect,  this  may  be  accepted  as  true,  for  he 
loved  information,  and  he  later  gave  evidence  of  a 
broad  education.  He  liked  especially  mathematics 
and  physics,  but  he  could  not  tolerate  metaphysics  or 
ethics  as  subjects  of  science. 
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At  A  illiamsburg,  the  seat  both  of  learning  and  of 
colonial  government  in  Virginia,  Jefferson  began  to 
read  law  in  the  office  of  George  Wytlie,  a  gentleman 
of  wide  distinction.  Here  was  sOon  formed  a  partie 
carree,  as  Jefferson  calls  it  in  his  memoirs,  the  social 
and  intellectual  brilliancy  of  the  other  members  of 
which  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  young  student’s  matur¬ 
ity;  his  companions  were  Mr.  Wythe,  Professor 
Small  of  the  college,  a -gifted  teacher,  and  Fanquier, 
the  Governor  of  the  colony.  They  habitually  dined 
together  at  the  “palace.” 

In  this  society,  which  was  the  opposite  of  strait¬ 
laced,  young  J efferson  appears  to  have  kept  his  head, 
and  to  have  got  from  it  only  the  incitement  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  companionship. 

In  love,  during  these  years,  Jefferson  must  have 
had  his  tilts,  to  judge  from  some  letters  of  his  to  a 
friend ;  but  these  experiences  were  only  half-hearted, 
until  his  affections  were  at  length  centred  upon  a 
young  widow,  Mrs.  Bathurst  Skelton,  whom  he  mar¬ 
ried  January  1,  1772.  By  this  marriage  he  not  only 
gained  an  accomplished  partner,  but  added  hand¬ 
somely  to  his  patrimony. 

Jefferson  was  at  this  time  very  energetic  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  increasing  the  fortune  in  land  and  slaves 
which  his  father  had  left  to  him.  Ilis  acres  now 
numbered  five  thousand,  and  he  owned  fifty-two 
slaves.  His  law  practice  and  his  farms  gave  him 
an  income  of  more  than  five  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
which  at  that  day  was  an  ample  living  for  a  country 
squire. 

The  time  which  he  gave  to  the  practice  of  law  was 
in  length  but  a  bare  start  in  the  professional  life; 
yet  when  he  closed  this  period  of  his  career  in  1774, 
he  had  established  himself  as  a  successful  practi- 
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tioner,  more  especially  as  an  office  lawyer  than  as  an 
advocate. 

But,  while  his  profession  was  the  law,  and  while 
the  great  labour  of  his  life  was  given  to  national 
politics,  his  beloved  calling,  early  and  late,  was  farm¬ 
ing.  In  the  first  volume  of  his  W orks  he  enumerates 
what  he  has  been  able  to  accomplish  for  his  country. 
Side  by  side  with  such  notable  services  as  the  dis¬ 
establishment  of  the  State  Church  in  Virginia,  the 
abolition  of  entails,  the  prohibition  of  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  slaves,  and  the  drafting  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  he  enumerates  the  importation  of  olive 
plants  and  of  heavy  upland  rice  to  take  the  place  of 
the  pestilential  wet  rice.  “The  greatest  service 
which  can  be  rendered  to  any  country  is  to  add  a  use¬ 
ful  plant  to  its  culture”  is  his  own  estimate  of  public 
service. 

He  loved  the  soil,  and  its  tillers  he  called  the 
chosen  people  of  God,  the  healthy  part  of  the  body 
politic.  The  importation  of  artificers  and  mechanics 
he  deplored  as  unwholesome.  Yellow  fever  was  the 
welcome  pestilence  which  would  destroy  that  greater 
pestilence, — the  growth  of  great  cities.  “I  should 
wish,”  he  writes,  “the  States  to  practice  neither  com¬ 
merce  nor  navigation,  but  to  stand  with  respect  to 
Europe  precisely  on  the  footing  of  China.”  These 
"extraordinary  fancies  bear  the  mark  of  genuine 
enthusiasm  in  agriculture,  and  naturally  knitted  to 
him  the  great  constituency  of  pioneer  planters  and 
farmers.  His  dreams,  both  in  farming  and  in  poli¬ 
tics,  were  utilitarian.  He  wished  to  benefit  mankind 
in  practical  things,  though  not  seldom  his  plans  in¬ 
volved  impractical  means. 

The  year  1765  was  a  stirring  one  for  the  Colonies; 
it  was  the  date  of  the  Stamp  Act.  This  Act  was 
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Parliament’s  way  of  making  the  Colonies  pay  the 
bill  of  the  long  French  and  Indian  War,  which  ended 
in  1763.  The  resistance  to  this  excise  was  instant 
and  intense.  In  the  Virginia  House  of  Burgesses, 
Patrick  Henry,  then  a  young  lawyer,  made  his  cele¬ 
brated  speech  against  taxation  without  representa¬ 
tion.  Young  Jefferson  heard  his  eloquent  friend, 
and  thought  he  spoke  “as  Homer  wrote.”  But  he 
needed  no  firing  from  another’s  lips,  for  radicalism 
and  democracy  were  of  his  fibre. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  own  participation  in 
politics  began,  for  in  1769  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
newly  elected  House  of  dissatisfied  Burgesses.  Here 
he  at  once  took  place  as  a  bold  young  leader,  who 
thought  the  older  members  not  “up  to  the  point  of 
forwardness  and  zeal  which  the  times  require.”  His 
peculiar  talent  as  a  drafter  of  resolutions  soon  be¬ 
came  manifest;  they  proved  so  disloyal  that  the  royal 
governor  dissolved  the  House  as  often  as  it  met  to 
pass  them. 

Hews  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  in  1774,  evoked  in 
Virginia  the  spirit  of  a  common  cause,  and  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  Colony  must  take  a  bold  and  determined 
stand  at  the  side  of  Massachusetts. 

Previous  to  these  tidings  from  the  Horth,  the 
young  blood  in  the  Virginia  House  had  devised  a 
far-reaching  scheme  for  Colonial  correspondence ;  the 
plan  was  that  each  Colony  appoint  a  standing  com¬ 
mittee  for  communication  with  the  other  Colonies. 
A  little  coterie  of  advanced  patriots  among  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Burgesses  constituted  itself  such  a  committee 
and  issued  a  circular  of  invitation  to  the  representa¬ 
tive  bodies  of  the  other  Colonies. 

Stirred  to  bolder  action  by  the  affairs  at  Boston, 
the  Burgesses,  who  happened  to  be  in  one  of  their 
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dissolved  states,  reassembled  and  passed  two  impor¬ 
tant  resolutions.  One  was  a  call  for  a  special  con¬ 
vention  of  Virginia  representatives,  independent  of 
tlie  royal  governor;  tbe  other  directed  the  self-ap¬ 
pointed  committee  of  correspondence  to  advise  with 
the  standing  committee  of  the  other  Colonies  as  to 
a  General  Congress  to  meet  annually  in  the  interests 
of  all. 

Thus,  from  a  small  hand  of  audacious,  Southern 
radicals,  there  began  to  extend  those  widening  circles 
of  sympathy  and  a  sense  of  common  grievance  which 
were  soon  to  embrace  the  thirteen  Colonies. 

Jelferson  sent  a  draft  of  instructions  to  his  own 
convention,  which  he  hoped  would  be  adopted  by 
that  body  and  given  by  its  delegates  to  the  Congress 
of  all  the  Colonies.  It  was  a  revolutionary  mani¬ 
festo,  which  anticipated  by  two  years  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  It  was  so  bold  and  uncompromis¬ 
ing  that  the  more  reluctant  patriots  who  wanted  re¬ 
dress  rather  than  revolution  chose  to  express  them¬ 
selves  in  a  milder  tone.  But  it  was  printed,  under 
the  title,  “A  Summary  View  of  the  Rights  of  British 
America,”  and  was  widely  circulated  in  England 
where  it  stirred  a  considerable  tempest,  and  might 
have  cost  the  hot  revolutionist  his  head  had  he  been 
less  inconveniently  out  of  reach. 

Jefferson  was  elected  deputy  to  the  Colonial  Con¬ 
gress  in  1775.  When  he  set  out  to  join  that  distin¬ 
guished  body  of  men,  he  took  with  him  another  nota¬ 
ble  contribution  to  Colonial  papers, — his  reply  of 
the  Burgesses  to  Lord  INTorth’s  “conciliatory  proposi¬ 
tion,”  which  had  just  been  accepted  by  them. 

The  Continental  Congress  which  assembled  in 
May,  1775,  had  gathered  for  its  remarkable  work 
the  strength  of  the  Colonies.  Threescore  picked 
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men,  each  of  whom  had  impressed  himself  upon  his 
own  Colony  as  a  sagacious  leader,  made  up  that 
extraordinary  company  of  statesmen  whom  Lord 
Chatham  characterised  as  having  never  been  sur¬ 
passed  in  “solidity  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity, 
and  wisdom  of  conclusion.”  And  they  were  now  to 
discover  their  own  leaders. 

Dr.  Franklin,  already  past  seventy  and  known  in 
Europe,  was  the  most  conspicuous.  Colonel  George 
Washington  was  the  most  experienced  soldier  on  the 
continent,  and  enjoyed  the  advantage  among  his  fel¬ 
low-members,  as  he  did  through  his  whole  life,  of 
readily  and  adequately  impressing  men  with  his  su¬ 
perlative  good  sense.  Samuel  Adams,  “a  statesman 
incorruptible  and  fearless,”  as  the  legend  runs  on  his 
monument,  had  been  the  organiser  of  the  revolt  in 
Massachusetts,  and  was  known  throughout  the  Colo¬ 
nies.  His  cousin,  John  Adorns,  afterwards  to  be  the 
second  President  of  the  Republic,  was  a  man  of  large 
mould  and  a  great  debater.  John  Jay,  the  youngest 
member,  was  afterwards  to  negotiate  the  famous 
treaty  between  the  young  Republic  and  Great 
Britain. 

Yet  among  them  all  the  man  who  had  the  most 
unerring  idea  of  what  the  Congress  was  for  and 
whither  it  was  leading,  who  best  interpreted  the 
wishes  of  the  people  and  anticipated  their  coming  de¬ 
mands,  and  who  alone  could  throw  it  all  into  convinc¬ 
ing,  resistless  formulae,  was  Thomas  Jefferson. 

It  must  be  remembered  of  this,  as  of  every  other 
historic  struggle,  that  while  men’s  ideas  hasten  on 
events,  events  in  turn  carry  forward  popular  ideas, 
sometimes  with  fearful  rapidity.  The  bloodshed  at 
Lexington  and  Concord  in  April  of  1775,  and  the 
battle  at  Bunker  Hill  in  June,  now  turned  the  tide 
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which  was  to  sweep  away  reluctance  and  conciliatory 
sentiments  forever.  Action  begot  action.  Because 
Massachusetts  was  being  coerced,  Congress  had  to 
call  the  frontiersmen  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and 
\  irginia  from  their  hunting  and  farming,  to  march 
to  the  help  of  the  merchants  and  fishermen  of  the 
coast. 

Thus,  exigency  called  into  existence  an  American 
army  before  independence  was  even  a  formulated 
desire;  and  around  this  army  the  new  patriotism 
gathered  itself. 

These  men  of  the  West  had  not  to  be  called  to 
arms,  for  they  were  bred  to  Indian  warfare,  which 
meant  instant,  unremitting  readiness;  moreover,  they 
were  expert  riflemen,  when  rifles  were  still  new  to 
Central  Europe  and  were  not  yet  in  use  in  the  British 
army. 

Colonel  Washington  was  appointed  commander-in- 
clnef  of  the  gathering  forces,  and  assumed  the  com¬ 
mand  at  Cambridge  in  July,  1775,  with  a  prophetic 
sense  of  the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  act. 

Notwithstanding  all  this,  just  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  J efferson  wrote  these  formally  pacific 
words:  “Me  mean  not  to  dissolve  that  union  which 
has  so  long  and  so  happily  subsisted  between  us,  and 
which  we  sincerely  wish  to  see  restored.  Necessity 
has  not  yet  driven  us  into  that  desperate  measure.” 
To/°hn  Randolph  he  wrote,  in  this  same  summer  of 
1  m  5,  that  he  was  sincerely  one  of  those  who  still 
wished  for  a  reunion  Avith  their  parent  country. 

But,  he  continued,  “I  am  one  of  those  too,  who, 
rather  than  submit  to  the  rights  of  legislating  for  us 
assumed  by  the  British  Parliament  ....  wordd 
lend  my  hand  to  sink  the  whole  island  in  the  ocean.” 

These  expressions  suggest  hoAV  the  people  of  the 
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Colonies,  and  their  leaders,  were  tossed  in  tlieir 
minds  by  the  various  interests  which  confronted 
them;  some  considerations  belonged  wholly  to  their 
own  new  world,  and  as  many  more  bound  them  to 
the  richer  life  of  old  England.  The  trend  of  Amer- 
ion’s  development  conld  have  been  but  dimly  trace¬ 
able.  Alternations  of  faith  and  despair  made  dark 
days  for  the  timid,  which  were  the  beginning  of  many 
years  of  uncertainty  and  confusion.  Mo  one  judging 
the  Anglo-Saxon  dispassionately  would  assert  that 
anything  less  deep  than  self-interest  was  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  revolt;  yet  a  self-interest  so  serious  and 
high-minded  as  to  act  like  national  genius. 

Once  more,  representatives  from  the  thirteen  Col¬ 
onies  met  in  Congress  in  May,  1776,  and  their  temper 
was  unmistakably  bolder.  It  was  now  the  boldness 
born  of  having  cut  off  retreat.  To  the  luring  destiny 
of  independence  they  were  also  further  impelled  by 
the  feeling  that  nothing  but  individual  destruction 
would  attend  a  backward  course.  Virginia  was 
again  a  leader,  having  instructed  her  delegates  to 
move  that  Congress  should  declare  “the  united  Colo- 
nies,  free  and  independent  States.” 

This  motion  Richard  Henry  Lee  offered  on  June  7. 
Congress  then  appointed  a  committee,  and  charged  it 
to  draft  a  Declaration  of  Independence.  Its  mem¬ 
bers  were:  Thomas  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  and  Robert  Living¬ 
ston.  That  Jefferson  was  given  the  first  place  in  the 
work  of  preparing  the  proper  expression  of  such  a 
momentous  declaration  shows  both  his  fitness  and  his 
popularity.  There  were  factions  in  that  Congress, 
and  to  be  unobjectionable  to  all  the  jarring  elements 
was  as  great  a  distinction  as  the  special  aptitude 
which  Jefferson  assuredly  possessed. 
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The  task  must  have  been  left  wholly  to  the  Vir¬ 
ginian  member  of  the  committee,  for  the  original 
draft  is  in  his  handwriting,  and  the  few  corrections 
made  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  are  verbal. 

Lee’s  resolution  was  adopted  July  1  by  seven 
Colonies,  later  by  all;  and  Jefferson’s  draft  of  the 
Declaration  was  ready  to  present  to  the  House  the 
next  day.  In  the  discussion  following,  which  lasted 
until  the  afternoon  of  July  Fourth,  John  Adams  was 
its  most  powerful  advocate.  Jefferson  had  a  weak 
voice  and  no  liking  for  warm  debate.  Throughout 
his  public  life  he  worked  great  party  combinations 
by  his  powerful  use  of  the  pen  and  by  subtle  personal 
influence.  On  the  floor  his  friends  had  always  to  act 
for  him. 

The  discussion  over  the  Declaration  resulted  in 
some  unimportant  alterations  and  a  few  valuable 
changes.  George  III.  was  not  held  responsible  for 
the  slave-trade,  and  everything  which  appeared  to 
reflect  upon  the  English  people  was  carefully  ex¬ 
cluded.  Thus  tempered,  the  document  was  signed 
by  each  of  the  revolutionists,  amid  pleasantries  of 
humour  into  which,  by  a  characteristic  American  im¬ 
pulse  they  dropped  as  a  relief  from  the  dramatic 
solemnity  of  the  occasion.  But  neither  they,  nor  the 
waiting,  jubilant  people  outside,  failed  to  comprehend 
the  epoch-making  significance  of  this  act.  Post¬ 
haste  the  tidings  were  carried  to  the  army  and  to  the 
remotest  settlements  that  the  thirteen  Colonies  were 
now  independent  States — each  as  much  a  political 
entity  as  England  herself.  There  were  probably 
but  few  who  comprehended  that  a  great  Nation  was 
born,  the  joy  was  that  thirteen  new  nationalities  had 
come  into  being,  while  their  combination  of  action 
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was  regarded  as  an  expediency  for  tlie  good  strength 
of  each. 

The  best  claim  for  this  celebrated  paper  is  that  it 
is  an  adequate  expression  of  the  principles  on  which 
the  American  people  entered  the  fight  for  indepen¬ 
dent  political  life.  It  contained  nothing  original, 
and  it  generalised  broadly;  but,  for  just  those  reasons, 
it  declared  the  dissatisfied  people  to  themselves  and 
showed  them  that  their  sentiments  were  based  on 
axiomatic  truths.  Jefferson  commented  fairly  on 
his  own  production:  “I  did  not  consider  it  as  any 
part  of  my  charge  to  invent  new  ideas  altogether, 
nor  to  offer  any  sentiment  which  had  never  been  ex¬ 
pressed  before.” 

Jefferson  left  Congress  in  1776,  declining  to  serve 
by  a  reelection.  He  did  not  sit  again  with  that  body 
until  1783,  seven  years  later.  Then,  the  struggle 
over,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  signing  the  treaty  of 
peace  which  established  the  Independence  which  his 
declaration  of  1776  had  asserted. 

His  own  House  of  Burgesses,  now  standing  for 
a  State,  offered  a  more  definite  and  attractive 
work.  The  change  from  a  colonial,  semi-dependent 
system  of  government  to  that  of  an  independent 
State  had  to  be  effected,  and  Jefferson  determined 
that  this  transition  period  was  the  time  to  strike  at 
the  aristocratic  institutions  which  obstructed  democ¬ 
racy.  It  would  appear  a  hard  undertaking  in  tide¬ 
water  Virginia, — English,  Episcopal,  cavalier  and 
aristocratic  in  its  extraction.  But  other  pioneers  had 
entered  the  province  and  settled  the  Shenandoah  V al¬ 
ley  in  1730 — the  Scotch-Irish — bringing  with  them 
Scotch  Presbyterianism  and  a  sturdy  democracy, 
which  frontier  life  had  further  encouraged.  These 
men  became  the  small  farmers,  sent  representatives 
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to  the  House  of  Burgesses,  and  were  a  stubborn  set 
of  democrats  opposing  the  oligarchy  of  the  old 
Colony. 

These  recruits  from  the  mountains  belonged  to 
Jefferson’s  natural  constituency.  He  was  never  a 
radical  in  the  sense  of  stirring  new  passions  in  the 
multitude  and  so  creating  a  following.  Rather,  by 
silent  sympathy,  he  went  all  the  way  to  meet  those 
popular  feelings  which  were  already  stirring  in  the 
hearts  of  men  who  held  social  equality  and  individual 
freedom  to  be  a  birthright. 

There  were  other  leading  spirits,  among  the  best 
class  of  citizens,  who  believed  that  old  Virginia 
should  now  be  regenerated  in  harmony  with  the  new 
American  ideas,  and  were  ready  to  help  legislate 
with  Jefferson.  For  this  was  the  State  that  gave, 
besides  Jefferson,  three  other  great  constructive 
Americans  of  the  times, — Washington,  Madison,  and 
Marshall;  and  though  they  did  not  all  build  alike, 
they  stood  equally  for  an  era  of  new  ideas. 

Notwithstanding  such  reasonable  explanation,  it 
is  still  remarkable  that  so  many  reforms  were  made 
in  that  very  English  community  within  a  few  years. 
The  whole  social  and  economic  code  was  affected  by 
the  successive  bills  which  Jefferson  brought  into  the 
legislature.  One  of  these  bills  established  courts 
of  justice  throughout  the  new  State.  The  next  was 
of  greater  audacity.  It  aimed  at  the  destruction  of 
a  landed  aristocracy,  which  was  protected  against  its 
own  extravagance  and  debts  by  the  law  of  entail. 
B.y  one  stroke  the  bill  did  away  with  inalienability 
of  property  in  America.  The  next  bill  sought  to 
abolish  the  law  of  primogeniture,  and  thus  to  gain 
another  leveling  principle,— the  equal  distribution  of 
wealth  among  heirs.  These  laws  were  actually 
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passed  in  a  House  where  many  of  the  delegates  were 
the  very  favorites  of  birth  and  fortune  whose  benefits 
were  being  snatched. 

It  would  seem  that  delegates  willing  to  vote  away 
their  own  privileges  of  property  would  not  hesitate 
to  disestablish  the  State  Church;  but  in  this  effort 
Jefferson  was  not  immediately  successful,  although 
the  State’s  support  was  withdrawn  from  the  Anglican 
church  a  few  years  later. 

Up  to  this  time  none  of  the  Colonies  had  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  a  central  seat  of  government. 
The  utilitarian  Jefferson,  however,  laid  down  the 
obvious  proposition  that  it  was  sensible  for  a  State 
to  locate  its  capital  at  something  like  a  geographical 
center.  This  Virginia  legislature  thereupon  chose 
Richmond  as  a  convenient  capital,  and  in  so  doing 
set  a  custom  which  nearly  all  the  other  States  sub¬ 
sequently  followed. 

Jefferson  had  a  clear  vision  of  the  needs  of  educa¬ 
tion  for  a  free  state,  and  he  obtained  the  passage  of 
a  fairly  comprehensive  bill  for  public  schools;  but 
this  proved  too  far  in  advance  of  the  controlling 
Virginia  sentiment,  and  it  became  inoperative. 

The  old  code  of  punishment  for  crimes  had  been 
primitive  in  its  severity  and  irregularity;  Jefferson 
secured  a  law  which  introduced  both  moderation  and 
system  in  the  penalties  for  crime.  Most  character¬ 
istic  of  the  man,  however,  in  its  democracy,  was  the 
bill  he  obtained  for  the  prompt  naturalisation  of 
foreigners;  it  was  unlimited  in  its  offer  of  citizen¬ 
ship;  here  was  the  speculative  statesman  taking 
counsel  only  of  his  human  sympathies,  for  he  opened 
the  door  instantly  to  every  comer,  without  question 
as  to  his  fitness.. 

Some  of  these  changes  were  effected  less  easily 
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than  others,  hut  all  were  enacted  before  1787.  By 
that  time  the  statute  hook  of  Virginia  had  received  a 
new  chaiacter.  It  was  the  impress  of  the  theonzer, 
Jefferson.  Ilis  downright  ideas  of  the  Rights  of 
Man,  which  he  shared  with  the  contemporary  French 
revolutionists,  and  which  stirred  in  his  mind  as  he 
drafted  the  Ileclaration  of  Independence,  now  had 
their  first  chance  to  he  put  in  practice ;  he  made  them 
so  convincing  that  the  most  aristocratic  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  commonwealths  became  the  most  democratic  in 
some  of  its  new  principles. 

Jefferson  also  began  to  agitate  the  question  of 
slavery.  To  him  it  was  already  a  living  issue. 
What  he  actually  accomplished  was  the  passage  of  a 
State  bill  stopping  the  importation  of  African  slaves; 
v  hat  he  aimed  at  was  nothing  short  of  their  emanci¬ 
pation.  The  doctrine  he  advanced  in  1784  was  that 

upon  which  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  in  1860, _ 

the  prohibition  of  slavery  in  national  territory.  But 
the  humanitarian  impulse  which  moved  this  early 
anti-slavery  party  in  Virginia  was  later  entirely 
crushed  by  the  increasing  demand  for  slave  labour 
in  the  rice  swamps  and  cotton  fields  of  the  extreme 
South;  and  Virginia  became  the  breeding  State  when 
the  African  trade  was  eventually  prohibited  by  the 
nation.  Jefferson  had  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
deportation  of  the  slaves,  but  it  was  regarded  as  too 
expensive  to  be  practicable.  Yet  to  him  deportation 
was  the  only  solution,  for  he  believed  that  the  white 
and  black  races  could  not  live  together  free  and 
equal..  That  he  had  faith  in  the  final  triumph  of 
the  principle  of  human  freedom  is  confirmed  by  what 
he  wrote  m  1821  m  his  autobiography,  concerning 
the  infernal  traffic,”  as  George  Mason  had  de¬ 
nounced  the  slave  trade.  He  prophesied:  “Moth- 
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ing  is  more  certainly  written  in  the  hook  of  fate  than 
that  these  people  are  to  be  free.” 

Jefferson  was  elected  Governor  of  Virginia  in 
1G9,  succeeding  Patrick  Henry.  It  was  in  the  most 
trying  period  of  the  War  of  Independence,  when  Vir¬ 
ginia  was  sorely  harried  by  British  raids  and  Tory 
uprisings.  The  time  demanded  a  war-governor  who 
had  the  decision  and  action  of  a  general.  During 
the  frequent  alarms,  J efferson  proved  that  he  lacked 
the  qualities  of  preparedness  and  of  command  which 
the  State  then  needed  at  its  head.  While  the  British 
were  carrying  the  war  through  the  Carolinas,  Vir¬ 
ginia  had  aided  her  neighbors  almost  to  self-robbery, 
so  that  when  the  invaders  began  to  turn  northward, 
she  was  sadly  short  both  of  men  and  muskets. 

T  et  Jefferson  was  a  tardy,  deficient  commander  of 
the  militiamen  who  were  available.  The  enemy 
entered  Hampton  Roads  and  landed.  A  little  later 
the  traitor  Arnold,  commanding  an  expedition,  sailed 
up  the  James  River  and  found  Richmond  deserted. 
He  burned  it  without  hindrance  from  the  excited 
governor,  who  was  in  the  saddle,  ineffectually  scour¬ 
ing  the  country. 

In  the  spring  of  1781,  Cornwallis  led  the  British 
on  a  devastating  march  into  Virginia.  The  legisla¬ 
ture  was  again  ignominiously  scattered  and  the  coun¬ 
try  overrun.  With  other  '  planters,  Jefferson  lost 
crops,  stock  and  slaves.  But  deeper  than  losses  and 
terrible  anxiety  was  the  cut  he  received  when  he  was 
censured  by  members  of  his  own  legislature  for  in¬ 
efficiency  as  a  war-governor.  He  went  out  of  office 
sore,  and  feeling  disgusted  with  public  service.  He 
demanded  an  investigation.  But  by  that  time  Corn¬ 
wallis’s  surrender  at  Yorktown  had  so  changed  the 
temper  of  the  people  that  adverse  criticism  was  sup- 
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pressed;  and  his  friends  applied  the  balm  "of  com¬ 
plimenting  his  administration  as  “impartial,  upright 
and  attentive,”  in  a  set  of  resolutions  which  the 
House  passed.  Washington  was  kind,  too,  but  never¬ 
theless  the  philosopher  went  back  to  his  mountain 
home  at  Monticello  in  a  bitter  mood. 

Domestic  affliction  followed  close  upon  Jefferson’s 
retirement.  His  devotion  to  an  invalid  wife,  his 
intense  grief  at  her  death,  and  his  life-long  devotion 
to  her  memory,  reveals  an  affectionateness  of  nature, 
warm  and  simple.  The  young  widower,  of  less  than 
forty,  added  to  his  own  family  of  six  children  that 
of  his  brother-in-law,  and  then  devoted  himself  to  the 
care  and  education  of  the  two  broods  with  equal 
tenderness. 

Jefferson’s  well-known  volume,  “Hotes  on  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  was  written  at  about  this  season.  As  a  con¬ 
scientious  study  in  sociology  at  first  hand,  it  gives 
him  eminent  rank  among  the  few  American  men  of 
letters  who  were  reared  before  the  Revolution.  The 
scholarly  instincts  and  habits  which  many  of  the 
settlers  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  brought  from 
England  had  suffered  a  break  during  the  eighteenth 
century — so  barbarising  was  the  effect  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  and  its  isolation.  Consequently,  the  intellectual 
impulse  of  Jefferson,  unaided  by  any  literary  atmo¬ 
sphere  of  his  time,  marks  the  original  quality  of  the 
man. 

A  reelection  to  Congress,  in  1783,  drew  Jefferson 
from  his  retirement.  The  W ar  of  Independence  was 
then  just  ended,  and  he  reached  Congress  in  time  to 
sign  the  treaty  of  peace,  in  which  England  acknowl¬ 
edged  the  United  States  as  independent. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  on  the  hands 
of  this  transitional  Congress  was  that  of  creating  a 
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Federal  money.  It  was  a  more  bewildering  and  1111- 
illumined  task  than  the  creation  of  a  general  govern¬ 
ment. 

At  this  time  there  was  no  national  system  of  coin¬ 
age,  no  mint,  no  national  treasury,  and  no  banks  but 
tbe  old  stockings  of  the  people,  filled  with  coins  which 
bore  the  stamp  of  many  foreign  mints.  These  coins 
had,  of  course,  various  names  and  expressed  different 
values  in  different  places.  Moreover,  various  States 
had  different  systems  of  calculating  values.  The 
Spanish  dollar  was  the  most  universal  coin;  but  in 
one  State  it  was  considered  to  be  composed  of  five 
shillings,  in  another  of  six,  in  others  of  seven  shillings 
sixpence,  eight  shillings,  and  even  thirty-two  shil¬ 
lings  sixpence.  Again,  the  custom  of  clipping  coins 
was  so  extended  that  some  payments  had  to  be  made 
by  weight.  The  need  for  a  single  national  unit  of 
value  was  absolutely  and  instantly  imperative.  Gnu- 
verneur  Morris,  assistant  to  Robert  Morris,  the 
Superintendent  of  Finances  since  the  war,  had  de¬ 
vised  the  first  coinage  plan.  He  proposed  new,  in¬ 
telligible  pieces  of  money,  the  last  unit  of  which 
should  be  very  small,  with  the  increase  in  decimal 
ratio.  Taking  the  Spanish  dollar  as  the  most  avail¬ 
able  standard,  he  proposed  its  1-1440  part  as  the 
unit  which  agreed,  without  a  fraction,  with  the  dollar 
and  shilling  values  of  the  various  states. 

When  the  money  question  was  again  taken  up, 
in  1783,  Jefferson  was  the  man  to  report  for  his  com¬ 
mittee.  He  accepted  the  suggestion  of  the  Spanish 
dollar  as  the  unit,  and  the  decimal  subdivisions;  but 
he  disagreed  with  the  financier  as  to  the  awkward, 
infinitesimal  subdivision.  He  subdivided  the  dollar 
into  only  a  hundred  parts.  This  simple  plan  was  an¬ 
tagonized  by  Morris,  as  the  man  of  affairs,  attentive 
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to  actual  conditions,  always  opposes  the  plan  of  a  the¬ 
orist.  Morris’s  practical  arguments,  based  on  the  im¬ 
mediate  confusion  which  would  ensue  among  the 
people  upon  the  adoption  of  an  unfamiliar  standard, 
were  sound.  But  the  man  of  theory  urged  that  in 
the  end  the  simpler  and  more  rational  plan  would 
have  overwhelming  advantages. 

At  last,  in  1785,  the  dollar  was  adopted  as  the  unit, 
with  the  subdivisions  which  Jefferson  proposed. 
Thus,  Morris’s  scheme,  as  simplified  by  Jefferson’s 
amendment,  became  the  general  plan  for  the  present 
national  coinage,  with  some  changes  made  later  by 
Alexander  Hamilton. 

\  irginia  now  set  a  noble  example  to  all  her  neigh¬ 
bours  by  ceding  to  Congress  her  claims  to  rich  posses¬ 
sions  in  the  Northwest.  Jefferson  tendered  the  deed 
which  made  this  vast  addition  to  national  domain  5 
out  of  the  territory  thus  ceded  have  been  cut  the 
States  of  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  as  wTell  as.  a  part 
°f  Ohio,  of  Indiana,  and  of  Illinois.  To  Jefferson 
was  assigned  the  work  of  submitting  a  plan  for  the 
government  of  this  garden  of  the  West,  towards 
which  a  steady  stream  of  immigration  had  already 
set.  _  TIis  plan  formed  the  substance  of  the  noted 
Ordinance  of  the  Northwestern  Territory.  He  at¬ 
tempted  then  to  include  in  it  a  clause  providing 
“ that  after  the  year  1800  of  the  Christian  era  there 
shall  be  neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude  in 
any  of  the  said  States.” 

.  Tills  y°ar  in  Congress  closed  Jefferson’s  legisla¬ 
tive  work,  and  he  was  not  sorry  to  quit  the  rudely 
organized  body.  The  ineffectualness  of  a  union 
bound  only  by  the  loose  Articles  of  Confederation 
was  never  more  apparent  or  hopeless  than  at  this 
time.  Patriotism  seemed  to  have  gone  back  into 
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loyalty  to  a  little  patch  of  ground  called  a  State. 
The  majority  of  the  true  State  patriots  were  still 
children  as  to  national  life;  and  while  they  feared 
the  Confederation  of  States  as  a  bogey,  they  both 
despised  and  ignored  its  Congress. 

From  discouragements  at  home  Jefferson  was  in¬ 
vited  to  turn  to  the  broader  but  fully  as  baffling  ques¬ 
tions  which  concerned  the  feeble  national  existence 
abroad.  ITe  was  sent  to  Paris  in  the  summer  of 
1784  to  help  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams  obtain 
decently  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce  with 
foreign  powers.  While  this  was  certain  to  prove  as 
thankless  a  service  as  being  a  congressman  at  home, 
it  was  not  without  allurements  to  a  man  so  keen  as 
Jefferson  to  feel  the  throbbing  of  human  life. 

His  first  impressions  of  Paris,  as  given  in  his  let¬ 
ters,  are  both  strong  and  provincial.  Upon  French 
society  he  looked  with  general  disfavour,  being 
savage  enough,  as  he  wrote,  to  prefer  the  woods  and 
independence  of  Monticello  to  the  brilliancy  of  the 
gay  capital.  Yet  he  enjoyed  enviously  the  architec¬ 
ture,  sculpture,  painting  and  music  of  the  French, 
and  admired  discriminatingly  their  union  of  taste 
with  temperance.  The  deplorable  state  of  the  people 
appealed  to  him  painfully.  He  quoted  Voltaire’s  epi¬ 
gram  that  in  Paris  every  man  must  be  either  the 
hammer  or  the  anvil.  This  land  of  contrasts  sug¬ 
gested  to  his  free-thinking  mind  a  picture  of  that 
world  into  which  we  are  told  we  shall  eventually  pass, 
and  where  it  is  declared  we  shall  see  God  and  his 
angels  in  splendour  and  crowds  of  the  damned  under 
their  feet;  he  saw  that  ignorance  had  damned  the 
common  people. 

Commercial  negotiations  were  di scour agingly  diffi¬ 
cult.  France  had  dropped  the  States,  save  for  polite 
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civilities;  England  was  distinctly  hostile,  and  set  out 
to  vex  the  late  rebels  by  violating  the  treaty  re¬ 
cently  concluded.  John  Adams,  by  immense  efforts, 
had  been  able  to  secure  a  fair  business  recognition 
from  Holland,  and  treaty  relations  had  also  been 
established  with  Sweden.  Old  Frederick  of  Prussia 
was  considering  whether  the  good  will  of  the  young 
Republic  was  worth  having  or  not. 

At  this  point  Adams  was  sent  as  the  first  American 
Minister  to  England, — a  post  which  he  had  foretold 
would  be  a  thicket  of  briars  to  tear  the  flesh  of  the 
occupant  before  he  could  escape.  Franklin  had 
leave  to  go  home  after  six  years  in  the  French  capital, 
and  Jefferson  became  the  Minister  to  the  Court  of 
Versailles.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  democratic 
provincial  fitting  into  the  large  place  which  Franklin, 
the  universal  genius,  had  so  conspicuously  filled  in 
the  scientific  and  fashionable  circles  during  these 
final  years  of  the  old  regime. 

But  Jefferson  founa  the  times  and  the  temper  of 
the  moderate,  speculative  republicans,  with  whom 
he  fraternised,  most  congenial.  The  on-comino- 
struggle,  between  the  people  and  the  throne  fascf- 
nated  him.  Ideas  which  he  felt  the  conservative 
colonists  had  not  embraced  in  their  fulness  were  then 
daringly  discussed  by  kindred  spirits,  and,  withal 
by  reasonable  men  like  his  friend  Lafayette.  He 
was  consulted  by  these  men,  and  was  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  m  every  move  made  in  the  game  they  were 
playing  against  royal  despotism.  Yet,  untrained  in 
diplomacy  as  he  was,  and  moved  only  by  a  natural 
and  sensitive  honesty,  he  preserved  a  diplomatic  cor¬ 
rectness  which  was  cordially  recognised  by  the  roval 
cabinet.  J 

When  Jefferson  went  to  Paris,  Louis  XVI.  was 
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still  a  potent  monarch.  When  he  came  home,  five 
years  later,  the  Bastille  had  fallen,  the  king  was  in 
the  power  of  his  enemies,  and  some  of  the  royal  offi¬ 
cials  had  been  executed.  He  did  not  stay  long  enough 
to  witness  the  arrest  of  the  king  by  the  mob.  But 
neither  the  news  of  the  regicide  nor  the  details  of 
the  Reign  of  Terror,  as  he  heard  them,  were  enough 
to  make  him  waver  in  his  allegiance  to  extreme 
democratic  principles.  Tie  deplored  the  drunken 
carnage  like  any  rational  humanitarian.  Yet  the 
excesses  of  the  French  Revolution  never  turned  him 
against  the  revolutionists,  as  was  the  case  with  so 
many  friends  of  liberty  who  applauded  at  first  hut 
revolted  wholly  afterwards. 

Jefferson  was  too  deep  a  theorist  not  to  behold  all 
current  phenomena  in  perspective  ;  to  him  the  crazed 
mob  and  the  universal  espionage  in  Trance  were  hut 
wild,  blind  sweeps  of  a  long  outraged  humanity ;  the 
horror  of  them  was  no  argument  against  the  principle 
of  liberty;  it  was  because  normal  liberty  had  been 
violated  time  out  of  mind  that  the  present  insanity 
was  possible.  [Moreover,  Jefferson  had  some  extra¬ 
ordinary  and  hazy  notions  about  blood  as  the  nat¬ 
ural  manure  of  the  tree  of  liberty,”  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pressed  in  letters  a  few  years  before,  anent  Shay’s 
Rebellion  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts;  arguing 
gravely  that  armed  mobs  meeting  against  authority 
were,  to  a  certain  degree,  salutary  for  a  state. 
With  such  an  amiable  temper  towards  popular  out¬ 
bursts,  nothing  that  happened  in  Trance  during  these 
years  made  him  question  his  own  early  premise  that 
that  government  was  best  which  governed  least. 

Jefferson  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1789. 
He  had  been  deeply  happy  in  Paris,  and  he  had  been 
equally  miserable  during  a  short  trip  to  London, 
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where  the  attitude  of  the  British  towards  the  Amer¬ 
ican  representatives  had  been  ungracious,  evasive  and 
insolent,  and  in  such  contrast  with  the  consideration 
given  them  in  France  as  men  of  ideas  and  friends 
of  progress.  He  wrote:  “England’s  hatred  is  deep- 
rooted,  and  nothing  is  wanting  with  her  but  power  to 
A\  ipe  us  and  the  land  we  live  in  out  of  existence  . 

They  are  more  bitterly  hostile  to  us  than  at  any 
period  of  the  late  war.  ...  I  considered  the 
British  as  our  natural  enemies,  and  as  the  only  na¬ 
tion  on  earth  that  Avished  us  ill  from  the  bottom 
of  their  souls.”  The  impressions  he  received,  during 
tins  ^unfortunate  Ausit,  of  British  malignity  and  of 
British  inaptitude  to  appreciate  values' in  America, 
anected  his  entire  subsequent  life. 
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THE  NEW  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT. 

When  Jefferson  reached  liis  plantation  in  time  for 
Christmas,  in  1789,  a  new  epoch  opened  for  him. 
He  had  expected  to  return  to  his  interesting  post  in 
France,  hut  instead  he  was  called  by  Washington  to 
take  a  place  in  the  new  government  which,  under  the 
new  Constitution,  was  just  then  being  established. 
It  was  twelve  years  before  his  own  first  administra¬ 
tion  was  to  begin.  But  those  years  were  to  be  the 
constructive  period  of  the  government  of  the  United 
States, — the  period  when  its  most  fundamental  prob¬ 
lems  were  to  be  met  and  its  politics  were  to  be 
formed.  In  this,  Jefferson  was  himself  to  be  a  con¬ 
spicuous  factor.  The  applications  of  his  pronounced 
views  to  the  basic  questions  of  that  period  were  to 
become  the  rallying  points  of  a  great  party.  And 
though  in  most  of  the  important  issues  at  stake,  Jef¬ 
ferson  was  on  the  defeated  side,  he  became  with  fail¬ 
ure  more  knowing  of  the  essentials  of  sound  demo¬ 
cratic  policy;  and  when  the  day  of  his  larger  power 
arrived,  he  was  fortunate  in  what  he  had  thrown 
away. 

While  J efferson  had  been  long  separated  from 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  home  affairs,  his  talent 
for  sympathetic  letter-writing  had  kept  him  in  vital 
touch  with  the  leaders  of  thought  in  the  States.  He 
had  realised  that  changes  must  result  from  the  chaos 
which  he  had  left  behind,  but  he  had  not  anticipated 
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anything  so  grave  as  a  fundamentally  new  govern¬ 
ment. 

If  the  Constitution,  which  emerged  full-made 
when  the  closed  door  of  the  Philadelphia  Convention 
at  last  opened,  was  a  surprise  to  the  expectant  public, 
it  was  much  more  startling  to  the  absent  optimist  who 
had  reasoned  that  experience  and  a  few  obvious  re¬ 
pairs  would  make  the  ramshackle  Confederacy  a  com¬ 
fortably  jogging  machine.  When  he  first  saw  the 
document,  which  was  later  to  become  a  shibboleth 
to  him  at  convenience,  he  expressed  a  very  uncertain 
attitude.  He  was  too  broad  to  fail  in  recognising  its 
wise  provisions.  lie  favoured  the  separation  of  the 
executive  and  judiciary  from  the  legislative.  lie 
liked  the  two  Houses.  But  he  looked  with  disfavour 
on  the  reeligibility  of  the  president,  and  the  absence 
of  something  like  a  Bill  of  Rights.  He  abhorred  a 
standing  army.  He  felt  sensitively  the  pull  of  a 
strong  government.  Yet  his  mind  was  open  to  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  child  of  compromise. 
Its  wise  champion,  James  Madison,  was  Jefferson’s 
trusted  early  friend  in  Virginia.  He  argued  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  “The  Federalist,”  a 
campaign  collection  of  eight-five  short  essays  which 
profoundly  influenced  a  scattered  public  uncertain 
of  itself.  Madison  and  others  also  privately  set  forth 
their  reasons  to  Jefferson,  who  became  at  last  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  true  course  was  to  ratify,  and  then 
to  propose  amendments. 

John  Adams,  a  Federalist,  had  called  the  Consti¬ 
tution  “a  promising  essay,”  and  in  fully  as  cordial  a 
spirit  Jefferson  wrote:  “It  will  be  more  difficult, 
if  we  lose  this  instrument,  to  recover  what  is  good  in 
it  than  to  correct  what  is  bad  after  we  shall  have 
adopted  it.  It  has  therefore  my  hearty  prayers.” 
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Nevertheless  Jefferson  came  hack  more  as  a  free 
lance  than  as  a  warm  supporter  of  the  young  govern¬ 
ment.  lie  declared  that  he  was  not  a  Federalist, 
neither  was  he  an  Anti-federalist.  He  certainly  was 
not  in  opposition;  and  Washington,  just  unanimously 
elected  President  of  the  new  Republic,  at  once  asked 
him  to  he  his  Secretary  of  State.  As  Washington 
had  been  elected  by  no  party,  he  appointed  his  secre¬ 
taries  with  careful  consideration  for  the  wide  range 
of  his  constituency.  They  did  not  form  a  cabinet  in 
the  necessary  sense  of  complete  support  which  is  the 
meaning  to-day.  The  posts  were  given  both  to 
Federalists  and  to  Anti-federalists.  Jefferson,  in 
spite  of  his  assertion  of  a  neutral  position,  was  known 
to  he  a  lax  democrat  who  had  said  in  a  moment  of 
unfettered  speculation,  “Were  it  left  to  me  to  decide 
whether  we  should  have  a  government  without  news¬ 
papers  or  newspapers  without  a  government,  I  should 
not  hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter.” 

For  his  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  AYashington  had 
also  chosen  a  man  of  extreme  ideas;  a  young  man 
whom  he  loved  like  a  son;  whom  he  had  discovered 
to  he  a  constructive  genius,  and  with  whose  pro¬ 
nounced  views  concerning  a  centralised  power  he 
was,  to  a  sensible  degree,  in  sympathy.  This  was 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Born  in  the  British  West 
Indies  thirty-two  years  before,  he  had  come  to  New 
York  when  a  young  lad.  At  seventeen,  while  a  col¬ 
legian,  he  was  making  fiery  yet  sagacious  speeches 
against  British  tyranny.  Before  twenty  he  was  a 
skilful  captain  of  artillery  in  the  Continental  army; 
and  at  Yorktown  he  led  one  of  the  storming  parties 
that  decided  that  last  battle  of  the  Revolution.  As 
AVashington’s  military  secretary,  he  was  not  only 
profoundly  influenced  by  the  practical  political  views 
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of  his  leader;  he  in  return,  it  has  been  believed, 
exercised  a  certain  influence  upon  Washington 
through  the  extraordinary  logical  clearness  with 
which  he  formulated  and  developed  suggestions  he 
had  caught  from  his  General. 

Not  a  subordinate  mind,  however,  was  Hamilton’s ; 
as  a  political  individuality  he  was  the  peer  of  Wash¬ 
ington;  as  a  political  philosopher  he  was  more  dis¬ 
tinct  than  Washington;  as  a  political  builder  he  was 
the  most  practical,  the  most  comprehensive,  and  the 
most  immediately  effective  of  any  of  the  group  who 
established  the  United  States  government.  But 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  stood  for  absolutely  antago¬ 
nistic  principles. 

Hamilton’s  foreign  birth  and  temper  and  his  ab¬ 
sence.  of  interest  in  many  of  the  inherently  local 
questions  influenced  his  point  of  view  on  a  new 
republic  and  her  needs.  His,  too,  was  that  type  of 
mind  which  thinks  of  the  people  as  existing  for  the 
purposes  of  government  rather  than  of  government 
as  existing  for  the  convenience  of  the  people.  Na¬ 
turally,  a  strong  seat  of  power  had  from  the  outset 
appealed  to  him  as  a  necessary  establishment.  What 
had  been  the  convictions  of  the  American  pioneers, 
or  what  had  grown  to  seem  the  peculiar  rights  of 
provincial  communities  had  little  weight,  as  he 
broadly  considered  the  sub-structure  of  a  stable  cen¬ 
tral  government. 

.  Jefferson,  at  the  opposite  pole,  could  never  regard 
his  neighbor,  his  Colony,  or  his  country  in  such  an 
impersonal  way.  He  was  not  devoted  to  any  scheme 
for  governing  his  fellows.  He  wanted  them  free 
to  expand  as  nature  and  their  vast  possibilities  led; 
and  he  wanted  their  expansion  to  be  evolutionary’ 
working  out  the  great  law  of  human  freedom.  It 
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was  inevitable  that  a  spirited  policy,  which  looked 
at  the  whole  first  and  the  individual  last,  and  which 
always  sank  the  sing’le  State  before  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment,  should  arouse  his  abhorrence,  and  be  the 
mark  of  his  unsleeping  antagonism. 

When  Hamilton  began  to  give  to  Congress  those 
marvellous  reports  which  embodied  the  great  features 
of  his  plan  for  re-making  the  confederation  into  a 
nation,  Jefferson  was  already  looking  askance  at  his 
colleague.  Indeed,  he  had  begun  to  suspect  mon¬ 
archical  tendencies  from  the  time  when  he  came 
home,  fresh  from  French  enthusiasms,  and  had  heard 
at  the  dinners  given  in  his  honour  certain  of  the 
heady  expressions  then  more  or  less  fashionable 
among  the  young  bloods.  Time  soon  showed  these 
after-dinner  proclivities  to  be  without  substance,  and 
the  would-be  aristocrats  were  utterly  without  a  fol¬ 
lowing.  But  to  Jefferson’s  sensitiveness  they  seemed 
to  be  symptomatic  of  dangerous  tendencies  which  he 
believed  Hamilton  was  fostering. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  first  administration, 
Hamilton’s  genius  had  been  dominant,  and  his  inde¬ 
fatigability  had  achieved  great  things  in  organisation 
before  Jefferson  came  into  the  cabinet.  Washing¬ 
ton’s  ability  was  supreme,  because  his  integrity  and 
sound  sense  created  a  universal  confidence.  This 
popular  confidence  made  him  the  unique  man  for 
holding  together  the  loose  parts  until  a  master 
builder  like  Hamilton  could  secure  them  by  a  series 
of  great  commercial  and  financial  strokes. 

Because  the  new  Constitution  was  signally  lack¬ 
ing  in  provisions  for  individual  security,  almost 
immediately  after  the  government  organised,  ten 
amendments  were  adopted  by  Congress  and  were 
directly  ratified  by  the  States.  They  were  not  satis- 
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factory  to  the  extreme  Anti-Federalists,  who  affected 
to  regard  them  as  a  sop  given  by  the  friends  of  re¬ 
pressive  government.  But  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses,  they  were  honestly  for  security  of  person, 
property,  speech  and  religion,  a  veritable  “Bill  of 
Rights.” 

Commerce  had  also  been  regulated  and  a  Tariff 
Act  passed.  This  Act  stated  as  one  of  its  objects 
“the  encouragement  and  protection  of  manufac¬ 
tures,”  thus  broadly  hinting  at  the  high  protective 
tariff  which  many  years  later  would  be  a  dividing 
party  issue. 

At  the  beginning  of  1790,  Hamilton  had  offered 
his  report  on  the  settlement  of  the  public  debt.  It 
consisted  of  three  recommendations,  the  first  being 
that  the  Federal  government  should  assume  and  pay 
in  full  the  foreign  war  debt  of  the  Confederacy.  To 
this  no  opposition  was  offered.  But  the  second  recom¬ 
mendation,  that  the  national  domestic  debt — ex¬ 
pressed  at  that  time  in  almost  worthless  paper — 
should  also  be  liquidated,  aroused  objections  from 
many  thoughtful  citizens.  It  was  argued  that  specu¬ 
lators  had  acquired  these  securities  for  almost  noth¬ 
ing,  and  that  they  would  he  the  ones  to  reap  fortunes 
for  which  the  people  must  pay.  Hamilton,  however, 
and  all  who  believed  broadly  in  assumption,  held 
stoutly  to  the  docti’ine  that  public  credit  must  be 
built  up,  whoever  suffered  or  whoever  benefited ;  and 
they  won  the  point  in  Congress. 

In  the  third  place,  Hamilton  advised  that  the 
debts  incurred  by  the  individual  States  during  the 
Revolution  should  be  paid  by  the  nation.  This  was 
certainly  a  grave  proposal,  and,  as  must  have  been 
anticipated  by  the  bold  financier,  started  the  Anti- 
Federalists,  jealous  for  State  prerogative  and  fearful 
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of  an  alliance  between  government  and  the  money 
power,  into  instant  suspicion.  When  the  opposition 
to  this  scheme  proved  obstinate,  Hamilton  resorted 
to  political  bargaining,  which  had  no  better  nor  worse 
complexion  than  the  same  sort  has  to-day.  It  was 
quite  a  plain  deal,  and  Jefferson  was  the  other  party. 
Jefferson  gave  enough  Southern  votes  to  carry  this 
measure,  in  exchange  for  the  promise  to  locate  the 
new  National  Capital  on  the  Potomac.  Thus,  Ham¬ 
ilton’s  entire  report,  which  was,  in  fact,  the  core  of 
his  plan  for  centralising  power,  was  successful. 
Later,  Jefferson  repented  his  part  in  the  unpopular 
bargain;  he  tried  to  explain;  and  by  admitting  that 
he  had  been  less  astute  than  his  rival,  accepted  a  horn 
to  his  dilemma.  If  he  had  been  “most  ignorantly 
and  innocently  made  to  hold  the  candle”  in  this 
financial  game,  it  was  plainly  because  he  could  not 
see  the  far  reach  of  moves.  He  gave  much  and  got 
little. 

Full  assumption  of  all  public  debts  by  the  nation 
was  a  broad  measure  which  must  be  met  by  adequate 
funds.  To  this  Hamilton  was  duly  alive.  He  had 
thought  the  thing  through  and  was  perfectly  pre¬ 
pared  to  suggest  ways  and  means  for  revenue.  The 
Excise  Law  was  passed  after  bitter  opposition  in  Con¬ 
gress.  The  excise  and  an  increase  of  the  tariff  were 
sources  of  income  which  must  be  opened  to  the 
national  treasury.  If  the  government  assumed 
much,  it  ought  to  receive  liberally.  This  was  clear 
as  daylight  to  the  man  whose  large  imagination  was 
in  wise  balance  with  the  absoluteness  of  business 
principles. 

Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  had  been  antagonistic 
to  the  idea  of  lumping  and  assuming  the  family  debts; 
he  consequently  felt  averse  to  means  devised  to  pay 
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them.  Each  State  ought  to  shift  for  itself  in  finance ; 
run  in  debt;  pay  or  repudiate;  and  therefore  tax  as 
it  saw  fit.  A  national  internal  tax  was  repugnant 
to  his  state-sovereignty  ideas.  Moreover,  a  great 
national  debt  gave  him  vague  alarms.  While  he 
objected  to  Hamilton’s  devices  for  the  orderly  pay¬ 
ment  of  principal  and  arrears  of  interest,  he  was 
paralysed  by  the  new  doctrine  which  that  statesman 
also  held  and  boldly  expressed,  that  “a  national  debt, 
if  it  is  not  excessive,  will  be  a  national  blessing,  a 
powerful  cement  of  union,  a  necessity  for  keeping 
up  taxation,  and  a  source  of  industry.”  He  saw  cor¬ 
ruption,  speculation,  and  gigantic  prosperity  for  the 
well-to-do  in  each  constructive  measure  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.  That  these  appeared  to  a  de¬ 
gree  the  obvious  results  of  so  absolute  a  policy  is  no 
doubt  true.  But  who  can  now  believe  that  a 
financial  policy  so  far-reaching  and  well-working  was 
designed  by  its  originator  to  serve  mean  ends  ?  Both 
these  remarkable  statesmen  are  justified  by  posterity 
because  of  the  soundness  of  their  imagination.  But 
J efferson’s  faith  in  his  own  reach  of  vision  never  led 
him  to  scrutinize  Hamilton’s  schemes  except  at  clos¬ 
est  range  where  the  immediate  flaws  obscured  the 
potency  and  promise. 

Compromise  formed  no  part  of  Hamilton’s  mental 
constitution.  He  no  sooner  gained  one  feature  of 
his  large  plan  than  he  was  ready  to  push  forward  a 
new  one,  more  daring  and  yet  more  resistlessly  logi¬ 
cal  than  the  last.  This  was  the  admiration  of  the 
“treasury  party,”  as  Jefferson  called  his  followers, 
and  the  despair  of  the  many  who  distrusted  the  tend¬ 
ency  of  his  course.  His  next  report  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  national  bank,  as  a  necessary  and 
convenient  agent  for  the  collection  of  taxes  and 
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revenue,  and  as  a  depository  for  the  same.  Over 
this  arose  a  prolonged  constitutional  controversy 
which,  though  settled  at  the  time,  was  never  left  at 
rest  until  as  late  as  1836.  After  a  warm  debate  as 
to  the  power  of  Congress  to  create  such  a  bank,  both 
Houses  decided  in  favour  of  their  constitutional 
right,  and  passed  the  bill. 

Washington  hesitated  between  the  dominant  side, 
to  which  he  naturally  inclined,  and  the  strong  opposi¬ 
tion  represented  in  his  cabinet  by  Jefferson.  Both 
Secretaries  were  asked  to  present  to  him  their  oppos¬ 
ing  views  in  writing.  This  gave  to  him  and  to  state 
history  two  very  famous  papers.  The  argument 
developed  radical  roots  of  division  concerning  the 
interpretation  of  the  Constitution.  Jefferson  was 
for.  a  strict  construction  of  its  general  clauses,  the 
rigidity  of  which  should  preclude  any  ingenious 
extension  of  Federal  power.  Hamilton  advocated  a 
liberal  or  loose  construction  of  its  terms,  in  order  to 
gain  a  wide  sweep  for  the  exercise  of  national  pre¬ 
rogative..  The  implied  powers  of  the  Constitution 
were  insisted  upon.  His  doctrine  was,  to  a  degree, 
subversive  of  the  extreme  democracy  which  had 
cradled  the  Republic,  and  it  was  consequently  hate¬ 
ful  to  Jefferson’s  mind. 

Washington  listened,  weighed  evidence,  and  de¬ 
cided  to  sign  the  bill.  Whatever  the  legal  truth  of 
the  question,  a  national  bank  proved  to  be  at  that 
day  expedient;  and  its  establishment  was  followed 
by  none  of  the  immediate  mischief  which  Jefferson, 
in  his  opposition,  prophesied. 

Thus  Hamilton  continued  to  report  measures 
which  Jefferson  was  quite  sure  to  oppose, — some¬ 
times  openly,  more  often  by  indirection.  The  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  mint,  the  protection  of  manufactures, 
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and  the  standing  army,  were  questions  which  brought 
conflict  and  further  organisation  of  hostile  parties 
into  the  cabinet.  Jefferson’s  attitude  was  no  longer 
tentative.  His  personal  distrust  of  Hamilton  fed 
upon  every  act  of  that  restless  genius.  It  is  always 
the  misfortune  of  the  opposition  to  appear  carping 
and  ill-natured;  particularly  was  it  so  at  this  time, 
when  the  initiative  of  the  Treasury  Department  ren¬ 
dered  the  Secretary  of  State  inconspicuous  save  for 
his  strictures.  Jefferson’s  way  of  fighting  was  prob¬ 
ably  temperamental  and  cannot  be  justly  criticised 
apart  from  the  man.  Yet  no  admirer  can  help  wish¬ 
ing  that  he  had  given  his  thrusts  less  covertly.  Espe¬ 
cially  open  to  censure  was  his  continuation  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  feud  in  the  venomous  “Anas,” — cruel  records 
of  those  years,  which  he  left  to  be  published  after 
his  own  death  and  that  of  his  adversary. 

During  this  period  of  constructive  finance  Hamil¬ 
ton  appears  admirable;  the  man  who  had  a  deep  and 
comprehensive  plan  which  he  knew  how  to  present 
forcibly  and  carry  out  successfully.  In  contrast,  Jef¬ 
ferson  seems  almost  a  novice,  theoretical  and  incom¬ 
petent.  Yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  logical, 
classifying  type  of  mind,  which  is  splendidly  master 
of  most  situations,  has  also  grave  limitations.  Into 
the  realm  of  the  prophet  it  never  enters.  While 
Hamilton  was  concerned  to  ally  to  his  strengthening 
scheme  the  powerful  interests  of  property,  Jefferson 
was  as  truly  concerned  for  the  people.  He  was  at 
all  times  vastly  more  than  the  mere  obstruction¬ 
ist.  He  was  prophetically  intuitive  concerning  the 
masses,  feeling  that  they  needed  then  and  always 
an  advocate.  He  forecast  that  this  system  of  the. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  “which  flowed  from  prim 
ciples  adverse  to  liberty,”  as  he  wrote  in  his  Apologia 
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to  Washington,  would  ever  more  and  more  attract  to 
it  the  prosperous.  His  intellectual  sympathies 
warmed  towards  the  voiceless  of  the  land;  and  be¬ 
cause  he  was  both  strategist  and  visionist  he  longed 
to  he  their  leader  in  the  future. 

Washington’s  judicial  mind  and  elevation  of 
temper  put  him  on  a  plane  apart  from  both  financier 
and  philanthropist.  He  desired  reconciliation  of  in¬ 
terests  and  a  full  harmony  in  his  political  family.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  that  this  discoverer  of  men  valued 
the  rival  Secretaries  each  for  his  full  worth;  but  he 
found  his  present  helpmeet  in  Hamilton,  and  he 
could  only  strive  to  hold  Jefferson,  as  a  valuable 
leader,  through  personal  loyalty.  He  had  not  ade¬ 
quately  realised  the  necessary  division  of  the  country 
into  contending  political  forces,  or  that  these  were 
already  embodied  in  the  two  natural  party-makers 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  be  his  chief  advisers. 

The  negative  term,  “Anti-Federalist,”  at  first  ap¬ 
plied  broadly  to  all  who  were  dissatisfied  under  the 
Federal  government,  had  now  become  a  misnomer. 
The  opposition  had  come  around  to  loyalty  to  the 
Constitution;  at  the  same  time  it  had  been  welded 
into  a  party  organisation  which  had  defined  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  it  had  learned  to  understand  the  party  in 
power  which  it  meant  to  fight.  The  French  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  diverted  attention  from  home  politics,  bait 
had  at  the  same  time,  by  the  feelings  it  elicited, 
emphasised  the  proclivities  of  each  party.  The  Anti¬ 
federalists  re-named  themselves  “Republicans”  in 
contrast  to  “Monarchists”  and  “Monocrats,” — names 
which  Jefferson  loved  to  give  to  Hamilton  and  his 
friends.  Later  arose  the  term  “Democratic-Republi¬ 
can,”  which  has  always  since  remained  the  official 
name  of  the  great  party  Jefferson  founded,  although 
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the  common  abbreviation  has  become  “Democratic.” 
The  Federalists  first  used  the  name,  “Democrats,” 
in  derision. 

The  declaration  of  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  in  April,  1793,  deeply  concerned  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Their  sympathies  were  al¬ 
ready  variously  given  since  French  politics  had  long 
engrossed  their  attention.  The  great  body  of  citi¬ 
zens  had  been  kindly  minded  towards  the  agitated 
masses  in  France  from  the  beginning  of  their  upris¬ 
ing.  Their  republicanism  had  seemed  at  first  the 
response  of  Europe  to  the  Hew  World’s  liberty  call. 
And  even  the  wild  tumults  and  dire  crises  of  ’92  and 
’93  had  not  made  the  people  of  Paris  less  dear  to  the 
majority  of  Americans.  They  accepted  Jacobin 
supremacy  with  surprising  readiness,  forming  all 
over  the  country  Democratic  clubs  vociferously  imita¬ 
tive  of  sansculottism  in  Paris. 

Jefferson,  tactful  and  pacific  of  temperament,  was 
the  intellectual  leader  of  this  republic-mad  multitude. 
Flis  predilections,  his  prejudices,  and  sudden  party 
opportunity,  all  drew  him  to  the  perilously  popular 
cause.  He  explained,  after  the  massacres,  that  he 
deplored  the  death  of  many  innocents,  but  wrote: 
“I  deplore  them  as  I  should  have  done  had  they 
fallen  in  battle.  It  was  necessary  to  use  the  arm  of 
the  people, — a  machine  not  quite  so  blind  as  balls 
and  bombs,  but  blind  to  a  certain  degree.”  But  the 
conserving  element  in  America,  Anglo-Saxon  to  the 
last  drop,  was  not  swept  clean  of  sense  by  friendship 
claims  or  by  Gallic  declarations  of  liberty  and  equal¬ 
ity.  It  repudiated  kinship  with  the  wild  workers  at 
the  guillotine,  and  it  assumed  a  judicial  middle 
ground  toward  the  old  common  foe,  England.  The 
men  who  took  this  saner  position  were  in  the  Federal- 
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ist  ranks,  although  they  were  called  “Anglomaniacs” 
and  “Anglomen”  by  the  Republicans,  who  at  this 
time  were  a  pronounced  French  party. 

Washington  had  been  elected  President  a  second 
time.  He  was  insistent  that  Jefferson  should  still 
remain  a  member  of  his  cabinet,  in  spite  of  the  jar¬ 
ring  foreign  policies  which  found  expression  there. 
The  first  question  for  executive  decision  was  whether 
the  F  nited  States  should  hold  to  its  treaty  with 
France  for  offensive  and  defensive  alliance,  or  should 
consider  the  treaty  nullified  by  the  latter’s  change  of 
government.  Jefferson  held  loyally  to  France, — the 
tried  friend  of  the  revolting  colonies,  the  loaner  of 
money  for  their  war,  the  newly-made  sister  Republic. 
Hamilton  saw  the  reverse  side, — France’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  entangle  the  United  States,  England’s  dis¬ 
pleasure,  commerce  still  more  wrecked.  \ret  both 
united,  reservedly,  with  Washington’s  decision,  that 
the  treaty  was  not  in  force  and  that  it  was  proper  to 
proclaim  neutrality.  A  storm  of  adverse  feeling 
beat  about  this  proclamation. 

The  situation  grew  complicated  by  the  arrival  of 
Citizen  Genet,  Minister  from  the  new  Republic. 
J efferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  gave  him  official  rec¬ 
ognition  and  fraternal  cordiality;  he  expected  him 
to  win  wide  popular  favour  for  the  French  demo¬ 
cratic  sentiments  with  which  he  would  inspire  his  new 
party.  But  the  Frenchman  immediately  lost  his 
sense.  He  took  incredible  liberties.  He  regarded 
this  shore  as  a  base  of  French  military  operations  and 
began  to  fit  out  privateers  against  England.  His 
intemperateness  of  speech  and  his  criticisms  of  W ash- 
ington’s  policy  shocked  even  a  people  who  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  diplomatic  ethics.  Even  the  most  democratic 
Secretary  of  State  felt  that  his  position  required  him 
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to  send  Genet  curt  official  communications,  relative 
to  liis  diplomatic  insolence.  However,  no  warning, 
official  or  friendly,  was  able  to  save  the  misguided 
man  from  liis  own  folly,  which  reached  excess  when 
he  threatened  to  appeal  from  Washington  to  the 
people  if  the  administration  did  not  steer  its  course 
to  suit  him.  Genet’s  recall  was  promptly  asked  for, 
the  people  vindicated  Washington’s  course,  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  discreetly  withdrew  from  prominent  advocacy 
of  the  French  cause. 

The  American  people  now  seemed  to  have  escaped 
the  rocks  of  an  entangling  alliance  with  France  only 
to  dash  hopelessly  against  England’s  perverse  hostil¬ 
ity.  Neutrality  was  no  calm  sea,  with  Indian  out¬ 
breaks  excited  at  home  and  Algerine  pirates  abroad 
upon  the  sea — by  English  connivance,  as  it  was  be¬ 
lieved — American  seamen  impressed  by  the  English, 
and  American  ships,  bound  for  .France,  forced  to 
head  for  English  ports. 

Jefferson  had  for  some  time  wished  to  quit  his  in¬ 
effectual  post;  now,  being  yet  more  at  odds  with  the 
prevailing  policy,  he  insisted  that  Washington  should 
allow  him  to  withdraw  from  the  cabinet.  He  was 
weary  of  controversy,  and  he  felt  too,  with  canny  in¬ 
stinct,  that  he  would  be  able  to  reassert  himself  more 
surely  by  retiring  for  the  present. 

In  this  retirement  Jefferson  remained  three  years. 
It  seems  to  have  been  almost  a  periodic  requirement 
of  his  peculiar  temperament  that  he  should  now  and 
again  resort  to  private  life,  where  contention  could 
not  touch  him,  and  while  the  cumulative  forces  of 
his  influence  gathered  for  him  new  confidence  and 
prestige. 

In  the  delight  of  farming  Jefferson  lost  pertur¬ 
bance,  and  again  felt  his  youthful  ardour  in  the  pur- 
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suit  which  he  declared  “got  the  better  entirely  of  his 
love  of  study.”  He  wrote  letters,  “farmer-like,  only 
on  rainy  days.”.  But  while  growing  lucerne  and 
potatoes  at  remote  Monticello,  he  was  more  than  ever 
theoretically  interested  in  general  politics.  His  mind 
worked  unreservedly  on  old  lines.  In  his  copious 
correspondence  he  was  again  the  unfettered  champion 
of  freedom,  in  all  its  manifestations.  When  Washing¬ 
ton  was  induced  to  condemn  the  democratic  societies, 
modeled  after  the  Jacobin  Club,  Jefferson  was  in¬ 
dignant  at  what  he  felt  to  he  “an  attack  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  discussion,  the  freedom  of  writing,  printing 
and  publishing” ;  and  he  professed  himself  disturbed 
lest  the  President  should  fall  away  from  that  un¬ 
matched  impartiality  which  had  made  him  the  Colos¬ 
sus  of  men, — “lest  his  honesty  and  his  political  er¬ 
rors”  drive  the  people  to  revile,  “Curse  on  his  virtues ! 
they  have  undone  his  country.” 

Jefferson  had  called  the  Excise  Law  “an  infernal 
one,”  and  now  he  all  but  openly  sympathised  with  the 
active  resistance  to  it  in  the  “Whiskey  Insurrection.” 
That  Federal  force  should  be  displayed  against  State 
authority  hurt  him  sorely. 

In  1795  John  Jay  negotiated  his  unsatisfactory 
treaty  with  England.  Its  terms  were  the  best  he 
could  make,  but  their  publication  set  the  country 
aflame.  Jefferson  styled  it  “an  execrable  thing”; 
Republicans  generally  went  wild  over  its  tame  sur¬ 
render  of  the  rights  of  American  commerce.  Ho 
more  blasting  aspersions  have  ever  been  cast  upon  an 
Executive  than  assailed  Washington  after  he  had 
signed  the  treaty.  The  administration  seemed  top¬ 
pling.  Hamilton  entered  the  hot  discussion  as 
“Camillus.”  Then  Jefferson  begged  Madison  to 
come  down  into  the  lists;  “For  God’s  sake,”  he  said, 
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“take  up  your  pen  and  give  a  fundamental  reply  to 
‘Curtins’  and  ‘Camillus.’  ”  But  Washington’s  firm¬ 
ness  and  patience  saved  the  hour.  He  withstood  the 
House  of  Representatives  when  it  demanded  of  him 
a  copy  of  Jay’s  instructions,  refusing  to  yield  the 
least  recognition  to  its  unconstitutional  interference 
with  the  treaty-making  power.  Public  opinion 
veered  at  length  to  his  position,  that  some  kind  of 
treaty  was  better  than  none,  and  the  acute  crisis 
passed. 

The  vindication  of  the  administration  and  of  its 
British  policy  did  not  leave  Jefferson  hopeless  of 
eventual  triumph  for  his  party.  He  was  prophetic 
of  a  speedy  reversal  of  popular  judgment,  and  even 
thought  that  the  Republicans  might  carry  the  next 
presidential  election. 

After  being  eight  years  at  the  head  of  the  nation, 
Washington  had  decided  to  retire.  He  longed  for 
the  peace  of  his  plantation,  and  he  was  unhappy  over 
the  growing  party  divergencies.  His  Farewell  Ad¬ 
dress  is  a  lofty  witness  to  the  unselfishness  of  his  pa¬ 
triotism  and  to  his  belief  in  the  direction  of  the  new 
Federal  government.  There  was  no  rancour  in  his 
feelings,  although  they  had  been  deeply  wounded  by 
the  scurrilous  attacks  upon  his  last  administration. 
He  still  hoped  that  honest  patriots  would  come  to  be 
of  one  mind  and  form  a  great  national  party. 

By  declining  a  reelection  Washington  left  the  field 
open  to  the  contest  of  parties  and  of  men.  It  would 
have  seemed  natural  that  Hamilton  should  be  a  candi¬ 
date  for  succession  to  the  place  of  his  great  patron; 
but  practical  politics  decided  then,  as  they  have  so 
often  since,  that  the  most  conspicuous  man  was  inelig¬ 
ible.  He  was  by  nature  and  destiny  a  prime  min¬ 
ister. 
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Next  in  prominence  among  tlie  Federalists  was 
staunch,  irascible  John  Adams,  Vice-President  under 
Washington.  The  Federalist  party  at  last  united  to 
make  him  its  candidate. 

For  the  opposition, — the  restless,  resisting  minor¬ 
ity,  which  might  prove  to  be  a  majority, — there  was 
one  inevitable  leader, — the  enemy  of  strong  govern¬ 
ment,  the  friend  of  republican  France,  the  advocate 
of  State  rights,  and  the  defender  of  every  right  that 
centered  inherently  in  the  individual  himself.  This 
was  Thomas  Jefferson.  The  days  of  unanimity  were 
indeed  past,  for  this  third  presidential  election  de¬ 
veloped  extreme  partisanship  and  abuse.  Nothing 
more  conscienceless  than  the  pamphlets  and  news¬ 
papers  of  that  campaign,  as  they  flung  accusations  at 
the  two  candidates,  can  be  imagined.  Jefferson  was 
an  enemy  to  order  and  Christianity.  “The  monarch¬ 
ist  Adams”  would  prove  to  be  a  specious  tyrant, 
undermining  free  institutions. 

At  this  critical  juncture  Citizen  Adet,  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  France,  presented  an  “Address  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  People,”  which  was  a  most  agitating  diplomatic 
document,  since  it  presumed  to  reproach  the  admin¬ 
istration,  and  threatened  the  suspension  of  inter¬ 
course  with  the  United  States  if  republican  principles 
did  not  prevail  at  the  coming  election. 

The  electoral  votes,  which  were  counted  by  Con¬ 
gress  in  February,  1797,  represented  sixteen  States. 
Adams  was  elected  by  one  vote  more  than  a  majority; 
while  Jefferson,  with  three  votes  less,  had  the  next 
highest  number  and  thus  became  Vice-President. 
The  anomaly  of  placing  men  whose  party  principles 
were  antagonistic  in  nominal  partnership,  was  possible 
because  the  votes  for  President  and  Vice-President 
were  not  at  that  time  cast  separately.  The  highest 
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number  of  votes  elected  the  President,  the  next  high¬ 
est  number  the  Vice-President.  This  apparently  in¬ 
nocent  provision  of  the  Constitution  was  shown  to  be 
a  fateful  blunder  at  the  following  presidential  elec¬ 
tion,  when  it  so  nearly  lost  to  Jefferson  his  rightful 
lead  on  the  successful  double-headed  Republican 
ticket. 

Jefferson’s  entrance  into  office  was  studiously 
simple.  He  said,  “I  hope  I  shall  be  made  a  part  of 
no  ceremony  whatever.  I  shall  escape  into  the  city 
as  covertly  as  possible.”  If  this  was  playing  to  the 
gallery,  it  was  guileless  and  not  dissonant  with  his 
taste  and  creed.  At  first  he  was  sanguine  of  acquir¬ 
ing  some  influence  over  the  President.  With  Wash¬ 
ington’s  overtopping  personality  gone,  and  Hamilton 
out  of  the  cabinet,  there  was  a  bare  chance  for  him 
to  become  a  power  in  the  incoming  administration. 
Certainly  he  indulged  in  no  quixotic  idea  of  smooth¬ 
ing  over  matters  between  Hamilton,  who  was  still  the 
real  leader  of  the  Federalists,  and  the  egotistical 
President,  who  had  yet  to  show  himself  master  of 
his  own  administration.  Jefferson  had  no  dislike  for 
communicating  his  hatred  of  the  ex-Secretary  of  War 
at  any  time;  certainly  not  when  it  might  be  turned 
to  some  good  account. 

But  Adams  was  a  man  on  whom  nice  calculations 
were  almost  sure  to  fail;  so  that  the  exchange  of 
initial  courtesies  between  the  two,  and  the  “free  con¬ 
versation”  which  the  President  had  been  pleased  to 
express  himself  as  desiring,  proved  to  be  more  decep¬ 
tive  to  Jefferson  than  luring  to  Adams.  After  some 
consultation  regarding  the  appointment  of  commis¬ 
sioners  to  France,  Adams  precipitately  dropped  the 
Vice-President,  “and  he  never,”  wrote  Jefferson, 
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“after  that  said  one  word  on  the  subject  or  ever  con¬ 
sulted  me  as  to  any  measures  of  the  government.” 

I11  fact,  Adams’  situation  in  his  cabinet  became 
shortly  so  intolerable  that  he  had  quite  enough  to 
settle  there  without  allowing  the  disingenuous  coun¬ 
sel  of  a  political  interloper.  He  had  kept  all  the 
members  of  Washington’s  cabinet.  They,  as  well  as 
W ashington,  had  continued  to  be  influenced  by  Ham- 
,  ilton,  and  even  now  they  remained  in  close  corre¬ 
spondence  with  him.  The  President  consulted  his 
own  dignity  as  chief  of  his  cabinet,  when  it  became 
sure  that  the  advice  he  received  there  was  instigated 
from  without  by  the  retired  Secretary;  he  grew  more 
imperious  and  less  inclined  to  seek  or  accept  counsel. 
Interference  and  resentment  soon  divided  the  domi¬ 
nant  party  into  angered  factions,  and  cut  the  way  for 
its  disaster  in  1800. 

Looking  beyond  home,  the  clouds  of  foreign  war 
seemed  ready  to  burst  on  the  administration  as  they 
had  on  most  governments  abroad.  Napoleon’s  vic¬ 
tories  were  making  Prance  overbold.  She  had  inde¬ 
cently  expelled  the  American  minister  and  was  grown 
more  openly  hostile  to  American  commerce.  She 
was  evidently  punishing  her  former  friend  for  being 
on  speaking  terms  with  England,  and  she  was  said  to 
be  offended  because  Jefferson  was  not  made  Presi¬ 
dent.  All  this  was  extremely  exasperating  to 
Adams,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  country  at  large. 
Measures  for  defensive  war  were  prepared.  Still, 
the  President  desired  peace  and  made  a  new  effort 
towards  it  by  sending  three  commissioners  to  treat 
with  the  insolent  French  Directory. 

Jefferson  was  watchful  and  gloomy.  War  was  in 
any  case  a  terror  to  him.  War  with  France  touched 
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his  heart-strings.  lie  wrote:  “The  insults  and  in¬ 
juries  committed  upon  us  by  both  the  belligerent 
parties,  from  the  beginning  of  1793  to  this  day,  and 
still  continuing,  cannot  now  be  wiped  off  by  engaging 
in  war  with  one  of  them.’'  His  letter  to  his  old 
friend  and  neighbor,  Mazzei,  an  Italian  then  abroad, 
paints  a  black  picture  of  the  political  aspect  of  the 
country.  This  letter,  returned  to  the  American 
public  through  several  translations,  became  unpleas¬ 
antly  famous  through  certain  allusions  it  contained, 
which  the  Federalists  declared  to  be  sinister  and  base. 
At  this  distance  they  appear  to  be  more  dyspeptic 
than  personal  and  backbiting. 

The  Republicans  had  now  their  loyalty  to  the 
French  Republic  severely  taxed.  The  commissioners 
v  horn  Adams  had  despatched  were  received  con¬ 
temptuously  by  the  Directory.  Their  long-suffering 
was  met  by  rascally  demands  for  a  public  loan  and  a 
private  bribe  from  the  emissary  of  Talleyrand.  The 
failure  and  withdrawal  of  the  commission  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  full  disclosure  at  home  of  the  shameless 
overtures  of  the  French  minister, — the  infamous 
X.Y.Z.  letters,  inspired  by  him,  were  published. 
The  Federalists  were  wildly  indignant  over  the  whole 
insulting  business.  The  great  mass  of  the  people 
were  with  them  in  the  excited  exasperation.  It  was 
at  this  time  that  the  slogan  arose:  “Millions  for  de¬ 
fense,  not  one  cent  for  tribute. ” 

The  Republicans  were  gravely  embarrassed  by  such 
unworthiness  in  the  object  of  their  love.  But  their 
leader,  Jefferson,  was  sublime  in  his  ability  to  look 
largely  at  the  case,  and  to  refuse  to  consider  the 
rench  people  unlovely  because  Talleyrand  or  the 
Directory  had  done  despicably.  In  this  unfailing 
faith  m  the  scrambles  of  humanity,  Jefferson  bore  "a 
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striking  resemblance  to  Lincoln.  Botli  Washington 
and  Jefferson  were  inflexible,  equally  so,  in  their  con¬ 
fidence  that  republicanism  was  rational  and  safe. 
But  Washington’s  faith  in  the  people  seemed  to  orig¬ 
inate  in  his  own  character,  while  Jefferson’s  was  the 
result  of  a  superlative  understanding  of  the  people 
themselves. 

Adams  responded  to  the  general  indignation  by  re¬ 
fusing  to  send  another  minister  until  satisfactory  as¬ 
surance  had  been  given  that  he  would  be  received 
becomingly,  as  the  representative  of  a  “great,  free, 
independent  and  powerful  people.”  Congress,  full 
of  war  spirit,  passed  laws  establishing  an  army  and 
creating  a  navy.  The  Federalists  were  the  confident 
leaders.  Washington  was  made  lieutenant-general 
of  the  new  army,  but  Hamilton  was  its  real  organiser. 
The  navy  was  opposed  by  the  Republicans,  but 
several  good  warships  were  built,  privateers  were 
commissioned,  and  there  were  a  few  sea-fights  with 
the  tri-colour.  The  country  vigorously  prepared 
for  war,  unconscious  that  a  state  of  preparedness 
might  save  it  from  the  war  it  wanted  but  was  not 
at  all  fit  for. 

Just  then,  when  the  fever  was  at  its  height  and 
the  peace  men  were  saying  least,  President  Adams 
did  the  unexpected.  He  snubbed  his  hostile  cabinet 
and  thwarted  the  popular  inclination;  but  by  his  di¬ 
plomacy,  saved  his  unready  country  from  a  needless 
war.  When  France  indirectly  intimated  that  a  new 
minister  would  be  received,  he  took  the  olive-branch; 
his  Secretaries  opposed  him  and  the  stiff  war-party 
condemned  him;  nevertheless,  he  despatched  a  com¬ 
mission  of  three,  who  eventually  arranged  a  treaty, 
- — not  with  the  Directory  but  with  the  new  First 
Consul. 
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But  the  Federalists  had  been  proving  themselves 
unfit  leaders.  They  were  largely  the  intellect, 
wealth  and  culture  of  the  country,  and  took  sweeping 
views  of  the  prerogative  of  government  ;  they  natur¬ 
ally  but  fatuously  overreached  themselves.  With 
the  memory  of  Genet’s  insolence  fresh  in  mind,  and 
still  smarting  under  the  tremendous  invectives  and 
the  scurrilous  personalities  with  which  their  adminis¬ 
tration  had  been  attacked,  they  determined  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  things  once  and  forever.  They  passed 
the  famous  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws.  The  first,  it 
is  true,  was  only  a  two-year  measure,  but  that  period 
would  be  enough  for  the  drastic  lesson.  The  law 
authorised  the  President  to  “order  such  aliens  as  he 
should  judge  dangerous  to  the  peace  and  safety  of 
the  United  States,  or  should  have  reasonable  grounds 
to  suspect  were  concerned  in  any  treasonable  or  secret 
machinations  against  the  government  thereof,  to  de¬ 
part  out  of  the  United  States.”  He  was  also  em¬ 
powered,  in  case  of  war,  to  cause  the  subjects  of  the 
hostile  government  “to  be  apprehended,  restrained, 
secured  and  removed,  as  alien  enemies.” 

I  he  Sedition  Law  was  still  more  imperious,  and  was 
a  deep  cut  at  the  cherished  liberty  of  the  Americans 
themselves.  It  was  made  a  punishable  offense  for 
citizens  to  combine  with  intent  to  oppose  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  the  exercise  of  its  authority;  to  intimidate  a 
Federal  officer;  to  instigate  insurrections  against  the 
laws  of  Congress;  or  to  utter  false,  scandalous  and 
malicious  writings  against  the  government,  either 
Congress  or  the  President;  to  stir  up  sedition,  or  to 
give  aid  to  a  foreign  nation  in  any  hostility  towards 
the  United  States.  These  laws  were  passed  in  the 
summer  of  1798.  The  first  expired  with  its  two-year 
limit;  the  other  has  never  been  annulled,  but  it  soon 
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fell  into  “innocuous  desuetude,”  to  quote  an  apt,  if 
cumbrous,  phrase  of  a  later  President. 

These  laws  were  Jefferson’s  opportunity.  His 
party,  though  bluffed  into  temporary  silence,  had 
been  held  in  admirable  discipline.  The  cockaded 
Democratic  clubs,  existing  even  to  the  remote  fron¬ 
tiers,  had  been  strenuous  preachers  of  Jefferson’s 
rights  of  man  and  rights  of  States.  To  these  earnest 
men  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws, — particularly  the 
latter — were  intolerable;  and  more  and  more  of  the 
people  came  to  their  way  of  thinking.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  set  men  to  asking,  in  view  of  the  Sedition 
Law,  What  is  government  for  ?  Is  it  for  itself,  or 
is  it  for  the  interests  of  the  governed  ?  Here  was  an 
object-lesson  so  palpable  that  it  needed  little  more 
than  the  stating,  and  the  Vice-President  was  instant 
in  giving  the  cue  to  his  trained  leaders  the  country 
over. 

The  full  expression  of  his  views  came  out  in  what 
is  known  as  the  “Kentucky  Resolutions.”  These 
were  a  set  of  trenchant  declarations,  passed  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  protesting  that 
Congress  had  assumed  a  power  which  did  not  belong 
to  it,  and  had  passed  laws  contrary  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  which  guaranteed  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press. 

These  resolutions  were  ascribed  to  Jefferson;  per¬ 
haps  he  wrote  them;  he  certainly  inspired  them. 
They  contained  in  embryo  a  doctrine  of  fateful  sig¬ 
nificance,  which  was  to  grow  until  it  caused  the  most 
terrible  war  of  the  century.  It  was  the  doctrine  of 
nullification.  It  considered  the  Federal  Union  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  contract  between  the  States  on  one  side  and 
the  government  on  the  other.  If  the  government 
violated  the  terms,  the  States  might  nullify  its  action. 
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But  though.  Jefferson  and  his  Democrats  formu¬ 
lated  this  theory,  which  was  to  tempt  the  nation  for 
sixty  years,  the  Federalists  were  really  responsible 
for  it.  Their  wanton  overreach  of  power  arrested 
the  beginnings  of  the  feeling  of  national  solidarity. 
If  this  imperialism  was  the  result  of  union,  then  it 
was  better,  many  argued,  to  keep  in  remembrance 
that  sovereignty  which  the  States  had  never  wholly 
abdicated;  the  Federal  government  must  never  for¬ 
get  that  it  was  the  creature  of  a  contract  which  could 
he  broken  if  it  became  offensive  to  any  of  the  part¬ 
ners. 

Jefferson  perceived  instantly  this  blunder  in  tactics 
by  the  Federalists;  and  the 'use  he  made  of  it  to 
electrify  his  own  nascent  party  showed  his  political 
genius.  He  began  immediately  to  be  hopeful  of 
success  in  the  general  elections  of  1800.  He  was 
even  more  sanguine  when  the  Federalists  filled  their 
campaign  with  personal  abuse,  and  he  was  so  astute 
as  to  leave  the  bear-garden  method  entirely  unused. 

The  Federalists  evidenced  their  grave  concern  at 
the  new  turn  of  popular  sentiment  by  urging  Wash¬ 
ington  again  to  be  candidate  for  election.'  While 
still  refusing,  he  died.  President  Adams  was  conse¬ 
quently  the  inevitable  candidate.  But  he  was  a  weak 
one  now.  For  four  years  the  breach  between  him 
and  the  other  Federalist  leaders  had  been  widening. 
So  it  was  disintegration  against  matchless  organisa¬ 
tion  in  the  fight  at  the  polls.  The  stalwart  old  party 
broke  m  pieces,  and  fresh  blood  came  into'  power. 

Sixteen  States  took  part  in  this  election  of  1800. 
Aaron  Burr,  a  remarkably  brilliant  but  unprincipled 
man,  vras  associated  with  Jefferson  on  the  Democratic- 
Republican  ticket,  After  a  sharp  contest  in  the 
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doubtful  States,  this  ticket  was  elected:  seventy-three 
votes  of  the  electors  were  cast  for  Jefferson,  and 
seventy-three  for  Burr.  As  the  Constitution  at  that 
time  defectively  provided,  the  candidate  receiving 
most  votes  in  the  Electoral  College  was  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  the  one  receiving  the  next  largest  number 
was  to  be  Vice-President.  But  the  party  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  Democratic-Republicans  was  so  thorough 

that  Jefferson  and  Burr  received  an  equal  vote, _ a 

likely  but  apparently  unforeseen  mischance.  Again, 
according  to  the  Constitution,  this  unfortunate  tie 
among  the  electors  threw  the  choice  into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  But  the  House  was  Federalist, 
and  this  fact  opened  hazardous  chances  for  the  victor¬ 
ious  but  thwarted  party. 

The  disappointment  of  the  Federalists  reflected 
more  than  a  passing  defeat.  The  reins  of  govern¬ 
ment,  which  they  had  managed  with  high-handed 
skill,  were  passing  to  another  party;  an  untried  party, 

considered  by  old-line  Federalists  unsound  and  un¬ 
safe  in  doctrine.  But  every  honest  Federalist  must 
have  felt  that  Jefferson,  “an  atheist  in  religion  and  a 
fanatic  in  politics,”  as  they  called  him,  was  the  truest 
man  and  the  most  accomplished  statesman  of  the  op¬ 
position,  and  therefore  fittest  for  the  place  which  his 
party  had  intended  to  give  him.  Nevertheless,  an 
intrigue  soon  developed  among  their  members  in  the 
House.  One  plan  was  to  obstruct  action  till  after 
the  Fourth  of  March,  1801, — when  both  offices  would 
be  declared  vacant  and  a  new  election  held.  This 
was  not  long  entertained  as  feasible.  Another  plan 
was  to  support  Burr.  This  spiteful  resolve  to  give 
votes  to  a  profligate  candidate  and  balk  the  will  of  the 
Republicans  was  ardently  opposed  by  Hamilton,  In 
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saving  his  party  from  such  everlasting  disgrace  he 
became  an  advocate  for  the  election  of  his  old  de¬ 
tractor,  Jefferson. 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1801,  after  thirty-six 
ballots,  Jefferson  received  the  votes  of  a  majority  of 
the  States.  Jefferson  was  then  declared  elected 
President  and  Burr  Vice-President.  The  session  of 
Congress  which  was  principally  occupied  with  this 
unique  dilemma  was  the  first  held  in  the  new  capital 
city  of  Washington.  The  ordeal  in  no  wise  affected 
the  temper  of  Jefferson.  He  was  sure  of  his  leader¬ 
ship,  and  the  accidents  of  election  were  not  vital  to 
him.  The  hard-won  result  was  the  natural  crown 
of  his  labours.  To  have  kept  it  from  him  would  have 
been  a  fraud  which  he  could  have  borne  better  than 
the  nation.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  after 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  devotion  to  ideas, 
about  which  had  crystallised  his  party,  Jefferson  be¬ 
gan  his  first  term  as  the  first  Democratic-Republican 
President. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


THE  FIRST  REPUBLICAN  PRESIDENT. 

After  twelve  years  Jefferson’s  party  had  won. 
The  party  which  in  1788  had  elected  Washington, 
and  comprised  nearly  all  the  people,  was  now  out  of 
power,  save  in  the  judiciary  branch. 

Jefferson  was  wonderfully  suited  to  the  task  of 
ushering  in  a  new  party  and  policy.  He  coupled  a 
dexterous  adaptability  with  the  fervour  of  convic¬ 
tions.  He  was  not  so  bothered  with  consistency  as 
to  feel  that  he  must  disregard  any  proven  good  thing 
of  Federalist  origin  because  he  had  once  opposed  it. 
He  knew  the  art  of  reiterating  aggressive  party 
tenets  without  converting  them  into  actual  difficul¬ 
ties.  He  knew  the  rude  people  and  was  ready  to 
meet  their  love  of  democratic  simplicity.  He  under¬ 
stood  the  largest  use  of  a  cabinet  and' of  coadjutors, 
consulting  them,  and  at  the  same  time  imbuing  them 
with  the  spirit  of  his  individual  policy.  This  exten¬ 
sive  multiplication  of  himself  was  his  peculiar  gift. 

J efferson  was  the  first  president  to  be  inaugurated 
in  the  new  Federal  city  of  Washington.  This  was 
but  a  raw  village,  surrounded  by  a  swamp,  and  with 
the  smallest  beginnings  of  social  life.  Here  he  had 
lived  simply  as  Vice-President,  and  on  the  day  of  his 
inauguration  he  walked  from  his  lodgings  to  the  new 
Capitol  where  Congress  was  in  session.  He  was  es¬ 
corted  by  a  company  of  artillery;  he  was  received  by 
Vice-President  Burr,  who  had  previously  taken  the 
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oath  of  office ;  lie  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  administered  the  oath. 
President  Adams  did  not  assist  at  the  ceremony ,  he 
had  driven  out  of  Washington  that  same  morning  on 
the  way  to  his  home  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  too 
deeply  stung  by  defeat  to  witness  the  spectacle  of 
the  entrance  of  the  new  order. 

Simplicity  became  at  once  a  distinct  feature  of  the 
new  administration.  In  the  matter  of  social  func¬ 
tions  this  was  favoured  by  the  rude  conditions  of  the 
newly  mapped  out  city  where  Government  had  just 
established  itself.  But  had  Jefferson  entered  office 
either  in  Mew  York  or  Philadelphia,  it  is  likely  he 
would  have  admired  still  more  to  point  the  contrast 
between  presidential  plainness  and  urban  display, — 
between  his  way  and  that  of  his  predecessors.  He 
was  not  without  histrionic  sense  of  what  would  be 
most  telling  with  the  plain  people. 

To  emphasise  the  approachableness  he  held  to  be 
proper  in  a  president  of  a  democratic  republic,  Jeffer¬ 
son  made  certain  bold  changes.  He  discontinued  the 
levees  and  courtly  drawing-rooms  which  Washington 
had  surrounded  with  exclusive  etiquette.  He  re¬ 
ceived  the  British  minister  at  his  presentation  with 
studied  informality.  According  to  that  diplomat¬ 
ist’s  own  description,  while  he  went  in  full  official 
costume,  the  President  appeared  in  slippers  down  at 
the  heels,  and  with  a  disordered  personal  appearance 
which  coidd  only  be  called  slovenly.  Prom  Wash¬ 
ington,  standing  with  cocked  hat  in  one  hand  and  the 
other  on  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  its  white  scabbard, 
which  appeared  from  beneath  his  velvet  coat,  to  Jef¬ 
ferson  in  this  unpardonable  undress,  seems  a  far  cry. 
Mo  more  court  dress,  no  more  stately  levees,  no  more 
coaches  and  sixes.  His  first  official  message  to  Con- 
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gress  was  written  and  sent,  instead  of  being  read  in 
person  to  both  Houses,  which  had  been  the  practice 
of  W  ashington  and  Adams.  Here  was  a  sharp  de¬ 
parture  from  monarchical  usage,  captivating  to  de¬ 
mocracy. 

Succeeding  presidents  have  followed  the  example 
of  simplicity  which  Jefferson  set,  though  they  have 
not  felt  it  necessary  to  imitate  the  untidiness  which 
was  intolerable  in  a  gentleman  of  Jefferson’s  breed¬ 
ing..  In  the  permanence  of  severe  plainness  as  the 
habit  of  the  American  Executive,  is  the  mark  of 
Jefferson  s  divination  of  the  prevailing  wish  of  the 
American  people. 

Jefferson  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  in  the 
manner  of  his  predecessors,  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
In  this  speech  he  expressed  his  idea  of  the  American 
people,  the  creed  of  the  party  he  had  created,  and 
made  certain  general  statements  which  indicated  the 
programme  of  his  administration.  It  was  full  of 
love  for  the  country  and  was  catholic  in  its  senti¬ 
ments.  A  e  have  called  by  different  names,”  he 
exclaimed,  ‘‘brethren  of  the  same  principles.  We 
are  all  Republicans, — we  are  all  Federalists.” 
Nevertheless  he  stood  by  the  teachings  he  had  been 
inculcating  among  the  people.  The  essential  prin¬ 
ciples  of  government  for  this  new  regime  were  his 
well-known  theories  redacted  for  practice. 

There  must  be  equal  and  exact  justice  for  all  men. 
In  foreign  relations,  peace,  commerce,  and  friend¬ 
ship  should  be  cultivated  with  all  nations,  entangling 
alliances  with  none.  The  State  governments  should 
be  carefully  guarded  in  all  their  original  rights;  the 
Federal  government  should  be  preserved  with  all  the 
rigour  which  is  allowed  to  it  by  the  Constitution. 
The  people’s  elections  should  be  jealously  safe- 
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guarded,  and  there  should  he  absolute  acquiescence  in 
the  decisions  of  the  majority.  In  military  affairs  he 
conservatively  followed  the  practice  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  and  recommended  a  well-disciplined 
State  militia,  which  should  serve  as  the  first  line  of 
defence  in  any  possible  war ;  to  he  supported  by  a  reg¬ 
ular  army  which  the  exigency  would  develop.  The 
civil  authority  should  be  supreme  over  the  military. 
Strict  economy  should  prevail  in  all  public  expense, 
in  order  that  the  burdens  of  labour  should  be  light¬ 
ened.  As  to  the  public  debt,  the  only  course  was  to 
pay  it.  Agriculture  must  receive  prime  encourage¬ 
ment,  and  so  must  commerce,  because  it  is  its  hand¬ 
maid.  The  light  of  publicity  must  be  thrown  upon 
the  acts  of  government,  in  order  that  all  abuses  may 
be  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  public  reason.  Freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  the 
person,  under  protection  of  the  habeas  corpus  and 
trial  by  impartial  juries,— -these  are  the  bright  prin¬ 
ciples,  attained  by  revolution,  to  which  government 
must  be  unfailingly  true. 

Reiteration  for  a  hundred  years  has  made  these 
rudimentary  generalisations  sound  often  like  stock 
phrases;  but  when  Jefferson  said  them  at  the  dawn 
of  the  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  rule  of 
democracy,  they  were  pregnant  and  prophetic.  He 
said  them  simply  and  he  believed  them  sincerely. 
He  was  sensible  of  their  weight  of  meaning,  and  his 
avowal  of  the  burden  of  responsibility  which  he  felt 
for  executing  them  bore  a  resemblance  to  the  per¬ 
sonal  note  with  which  Abraham  Lincoln  appealed  for 
human  support,  when  facing  the  disruption  of  the 
Republic  sixty  years  later. 

This  address  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  of  American  state  papers.  It  has  been 
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called  grandiloquent  and  sonorous;  but  these  charac¬ 
teristics  were  the  literary  vices  of  that  age  on  both 
sides  of  the  sea.  Through  its  classicisms  of  style  we 
see  the  play  of  keen  discrimination  and  accurate  men¬ 
tal  movement,  and  behind  it  the  towering  faith  of  the 
political  pioneer.  The  address,  though  brief,  is  mon¬ 
umental  in  its  comprehension  of  American  democ¬ 
racy.  For  good  or  ill,  the  party  whose  advent  it 
celebrated  has  never  wandered  far  or  long  outside  of 
its  creed. 

With  this  programme,  reactionary  yet  temperate, 
J efferson  faced  the  country  where  the  agricultural 
majority  were  his  friends,  but  where  a  sour,  beaten 
party  of  great  commercial  importance  hated  his  over¬ 
tures  and  his  attacks  alike.  He  was  flushed  with 
victory  and  very  sanguine.  lie  read  the  signs  of  the 
times  aright.  Prosperity  was  ahead  for  the  land  of 
colonisation,  in  the  natural  course  of  things;  it  would 
not  have  been  checked  had  the  Federalists  remained 
in  power;  and,  though  the  Republicans  were  to  take 
much  credit  for  it,  yet  it  is  fair  to  say  their  political 
policy  was  coincident  with  the  country’s  development 
rather  than  its  cause. 

The  new  President  was  fortunate  in  finding  foreign 
affairs  less  turbulent  than  during  any  part  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  twelve  years.  England’s  policy  was  for  the  time 
friendly.  Her  demonstrations  against  France  were 
feeble,  and  she  was  soon  to  make  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
The  other  great  European  powers  had  already 
yielded  to  Hapoleon’s  victories.  The  First  Consul 
had  amended  the  convention  between  France  and  the 
United  States,  and  final  ratifications  had  been  ex¬ 
changed. 

This  tranquillity  in  foreign  relations  was  seized  as 
a  time  favourable  to  assist  a  strong  policy  towards  the 
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Barbary  States.  Tripoli,  Tunis,  Algiers  and  Mor¬ 
occo  were  nests  of  pirates,  and  for  many  years  had 
preyed  upon  the  commerce  of  Christendom  in  the 
Mediterranean.  So  busy  had  been  the  Christian  na¬ 
tions  with  their  own  affairs  that  these  pestiferous  at¬ 
tacks  had  been  unpunished,  and  tribute  money  had 
been  regularly  paid  by  European  governments  for  the 
ransom  of  captured  seamen.  American  commerce 
had  suffered  similarly,  and  both  Washington  and 
Adams  had  paid  actual  tribute  to  the  amount  of  two 
millions  of  dollars.  Finally  the  Dey  of  Algiers  com¬ 
mitted  the  incredible  outrage  of  ordering  the  captain 
of  a  United  States  frigate,  which  had  just  conveyed 
to  him  the  American  tribute,  to  carry  Algerine  de¬ 
spatches  to  the  Sultan  at  Constantinople, — and  the 
American  was  forced  to  do  it. 

When  the  news  of  this  insolence  reached  America, 
the  President  ordered  four  warships  to  make  a  dem¬ 
onstration  along  the  Barbary  coast  for  the  protection 
of  American  shipping.  Fighting  soon  followed,  and 
continued  through  Jefferson’s  first  administration. 
Two-thirds  of  the  navy  were  engaged,  and  the  daring 
fights  and  spirited  enterprises  of  these  years  are 
splendid  sea-tales;  they  immortalised  a  band  of  gal¬ 
lant  officers,  set  traditions  for  the  young  navy,  and 
brought  the  pirate  nations  to  terms.  This  war, 
which  made  little  disturbance  at  home,  indicated  the 
American  temper  towards  sea-bullving.  Mot  its 
least  interesting  feature  was  the  use  the  Democratic- 
Republican  President  made  of  the  navy,  the  creation 
of  which  by  the  Federalists  he  had  recently  opposed; 
his  first  act  was  to  send  it  across  the  ocean  upon  an 
aggressive  war;  the  next  armed  expedition  sent  by 
the  United  States  across  the  ocean  was  not  to  be  until 
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Commodore  George  Dewey  sailed  into  Manila  Bay 
nearly  a  hundred  years  later. 

At  the  beginning  of  his  administration  Jefferson 
was  straightway  besieged  by  an  army  of  office-seek¬ 
ers.  lower  was  a  new  experience,  and  the  lusty 
victors  were  not  modest  in  their  demands.  Jeffer¬ 
son  had  an  outfit  of  a  few  civil  service  rules.  They 
were  not  visionary,  they  were  not  adequate  to  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  Ins  new  position;  but  they  marked  a  sin- 
cere  purpose  to  deal  fairly,  and  they  were  not  kin  to 
the  disastrous  "spoils  system/’  which  President  Jack- 
son  introduced  many  years  later. 

llie  President  believed  that  an  equilibrium  in 
office  should  be  restored;  that  the  Republicans,  who 
had  been  excluded  from  all  offices  since  party  lines 
were  drawn,  should  now  have  a  chance  at  the  vacan¬ 
cies.  But  how  are  these  vacancies  to  happen? 

Those  by  death  are  few,  by  resignation  none,”  was 
his  sententious  remark  which  became  famous,  al¬ 
though  it  is  better  known  as  the  epigram, — “few  die 
and  none  resign.” 


It  was  obvious  that  the  occurrence  of  vacancies 
must  receive  a  certain  encouragement  from  the  Exec¬ 
utive.  Nevertheless  he  wrote:  man  who  has 

conducted  himself  according  to  his  duties  would  have 
anything  to  fear  from  me,  as  those  who  have  done  ill 
would  have  nothing  to  hope,  be  their  political  prin¬ 
ciples  what  they  might.”  Following  this  text,  he  set 
out  to  remove  no  person  from  office'  merely  for  hold¬ 
ing  Federalist  opinions.  Removals  must  be  “bot¬ 
tomed  on  some  malversation  or  inherent  disqualifica¬ 
tion.  Office-holders  who  had  used  their  positions 
for  party  purposes  were  properly  removed,  as  were 
also  the  lot  of  Federalists  functionaries  whom  Adams 
had  appointed  at  the  expiring  hour  of  his  own  office. 
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As  an  exception  to  liis  rules,  J efferson  believed  tliat 
the  United  States  attorneys  and  marshals  should  at 
the  start  be  Republicans.  These  being  “the  doors 
of  entrance  into  the  courts,  are  indispensable  as  a 
shield  to  the  Republican  part  of  our  fellow-citizens 
which,  I  believe,  is  the  main  body  of  the  people,”  he 
wrote.  This  arbitrary  demand  for  Republican  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  door  of  the  judiciary  did  not  imply  a  dis¬ 
trust  of  Federalist  honour;  it  was  due  rather  to  his 
knowledge  of  human  nature  and  to  his  sense  of  the 
formidable  difficulty  which  courts  entirely  composed 
of  the  beaten  Federalists  would  experience  in  doing 
full  justice  to  their  victors. 

Yet  Jefferson  was  reluctant  to  deprive  men  of  their 
offices;  he  called  it  “a  painfid  operation.”  Perhaps, 
however,  he  did  not  hesitate  so  much  on  account  of 
the  Federalists  turned  out,  as  because  of  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  Republicans  put  in.  He  was  not  over¬ 
confident  of  his  own  judgment  of  men’s  fitness,  and 
he  besought  much  information  regarding  new  candi¬ 
dates.  He  discountenanced  electioneering  activity 
among  the  Republican  office-holders,  although  natur¬ 
ally  it  did  not  always  meet  the  swift  retribution  that 
fell  upon  Federalist  incumbents  who  played  poli¬ 
tician. 

The  hateful  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  had  expired, 
but  men  were  still  lying  in  prison  who  had  been  con¬ 
victed  under  them.  Jefferson  did  hot  hesitate  to 
make  speedy  use  of  executive  clemency,  and  to  remit 
the  remainder  of  their  terms  of  imprisonment.  He 
called  the  Sedition  Law  “a  nullity,  as  absolute  and 
as  palpable  as  if  Congress  had  ordered  us  to  fall  down 
and  worship  a  golden  image.” 

The  Federalists  at  this  point  were  indulging  in 
some  threatening  intrigues.  They  had  raged  when 
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they  lost  the  government;  they  now  found  themselves 
losing  ground  even  in  New  England.  Their  leaders 
began  to  abandon  hope  of  recovering  power,  and  some 
of  them  thereupon  entertained  schemes  for  a  dis¬ 
memberment  of  the  Union.  It  seemed  better  to 
them  to  upset  altogether  the  government  they  had  so 
carefully  built  than  that  the  party  which  had  origin¬ 
ally  so  bitterly  opposed  it  should  be  on  the  box. 
Secession  for  the  North  was  gravely  discussed  among 
prominent  politicians. 

All  Federalists,  however,  were  not  more  devoted 
to  party  than  to  country.  Hamilton  was  one  of  those 
who  stuck,  without  questioning,  to  his  patriotic  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  did  his  utmost  to  hold  his  party  true  to  the 
Nation.  In  one  of  his  last  letters,  before  he  fell 
in  his  duel  with  Vice-President  Burr,  he  wrote  to  a 
friend;  T  ou  are  going  to  Boston.  You  will  see  the 
principal  men  there.  Tell  them  for  me,  as  my  re¬ 
quest,  for  God’s  sake  to  cease  these  conversations 
and  threatening  about  a  separation  of  the  Union.” 

The  Federalists  had  seemed  to  lose  their  sense  of 
decency  when  their  defeat  became  known  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1800.  From  that  time  until  the  adjournment 
of  Congress  on  March  3,  1801,  business  relating  to 
presidential  appointments  to  office  had  been  pressed 
with  most  unbecoming  hurry.  A  judiciary  law  had 
been  passed  by  Congress,  creating  new  Federal  circuit 
courts.  To  provide  judges  for  these  and  to  fill  other 
offices,  President  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Senate,  had  been  kept  busy  almost  till  the  dawn 
of  March  4. 

The  appointees  thus  made  were  termed  by  the 
Republicans,  the  “midnight  judges.”  They  were 
Federalists  to  a  man,  and  their  term  was  for  life. 
The  brains  of  the  country,  as  the  Federalist  party 
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called  itself,  seemed  incapable  in  its  irritation  either 
of  good  faith  or  of  courtesy  in  delivering  over  tlie 
government  to  tlie  commoner  order.  It  meant  to 
hold  on  to  the  judiciary  at  any  price. 

But  the  Republican  Congress,  when  it  assembled 
for  its  first  session,  in  December,  1801,  following  the 
advice  of  the  President’s  message,  repealed  this  odi¬ 
ous  act;  abolished  entirely  the  superfluous  bench,  and 
thus  deprived  the  new  judges  of  their  offices.  This 
repeal  was  denounced  by  the  Federalists  as  unconsti¬ 
tutional;  and  the  Republicans  who  had  thus  far 
stickled  for  a  strict  construction  of  the  Constitution, 
now  saw  the  beaiffy  of  a  loose  interpretation  of  the 
oracle.  The  Federalists,  under  cover  of  their  con¬ 
stitutional  rights,  had  done  a  sharp  party  job;  and  the 
Republicans  promptly  undid  it,  winking  at  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

In  this  first  message  Jefferson  suggested  another 
important  line  of  action  for  Congress.  This  was  the 
abolition  of  all  internal  taxes.  He  thought  they 
were  tyrannous  burdens,  and  that  duties  on  imports 
could  support  government,  pay  the  interest  on  the 
public  debt,  and  reduce  the  principal  as  well.  But 
how?  For,  if  private  burdens  were  thus  lightened 
by  the  stopping  of  excise  receipts,  the  public  income 
would  be  lessened.  His  answer  was, — naturally,  by 
retrenchment  in  national  expenses.  That  too,  he 
thought,  was  a  desirable  thing  in  itself.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  used  his  executive  power  to  reduce  the  diplo¬ 
matic  force;  if  now  internal  taxes  were  removed, 
internal' revenue  officers  would  go;  and  there  could 
also  be  a  further  lopping-off  in  the  civil  list. 

Furthermore,  according  to  the  carefid  estimate  of 
the  Secretary  of  War,  adequate  garrisons  for  time  of 
peace  could  be  kept  up  with  a  considerable  reduction 
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of  the  present  military  establishment;  and  in  case  of 
foreign  invasion,  the  local  militia  was  the  only  pos¬ 
sible  first  line  of  defence  for  such  a  vastly  exposed 
country,  xt  was  extremely  uncertain  how  much  it 
would  be  wise  to  expend  on  the  navy;  he  had  already 
slackened  such,  expenditures  as  lie  found  in  progress. 
I  lie  fortification  of  harbours  was  a  dreadful  expense; 
at  many  points  was  it  not  ill-advised  ? 

-These  recommendations  were  popular  at  large,  and 
in  Congress  the  working  majority  was  united  in  car¬ 
rying  them  out  by  immediate  legislation.  By  the  act 
of  March  31,  1802,  taxes  xvere  removed  from  liquors 
licenses,  auctions,  carriages,  refined  sugar,  as  well  as 
from  stamps  and  postage  on  newspapers.  This  seems 
a  curious  assortment,  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
the  popular  odium  attached  to  an  excise  which 
touched  no  necessity  of  life.  Tax  our  salt  but  save 
us  from  stamps,  was,  however,  a  human  prejudice 
which  a  hundred  years  has  not  removed.  Thus  were 
cut  off  half  the  offices  at  the  disposal  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  an  income  of  nearly  a  million  of  dollars. 

The  army  was  reduced  to  three  thousand  men, — 
the  peace  establishment  of  1796.  This  reduced  the 
other  side  of  the  account  by  nearly  half  a  million. 
As  an  important  military  offset,  the  Academy  at  West 
Point  was  opened.  The  appropriation  for  the  im¬ 
provement  and  increase  of  the  navy  was  cut  down; 
the  process  of  building  new  ships  was  thereby  stop¬ 
ped.  The  sale  of  unnecessary  vessels  had  already 
reduced  the  navy  to  thirteen  ships.  The  pay  of  the 
officers  of  the  customs  was  fixed  at  moderate  salaries. 

Thus,  early  in  the  administration  was  struck  the 
keynote  of  future  democratic  policy, — that  of  re¬ 
trenchment. 

The  President  had  also  recommended  a  third  revi- 
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sion, — that  of  the  naturalization  laws  passed  during 
the  administration  of  Adams.  These  required  a  resi¬ 
dence  of  fourteen  years  before  an  alien  could  become 
a  citizen.  Fourteen  years,  Jefferson  maintained,  was 
a  large  fraction  of  a  man’s  life ;  such  a  probation  was 
not  the  policy  of  the  first  settlers;  such  was  not  the 
hospitality  of  the  savages  to  our  fathers.  These  sen¬ 
timents,  comforting  to  aliens,  whom  Federalism  in 
the  last  administration  had  haughtily  discounte¬ 
nanced,  were  also  acted  upon  with  willing  party 
spirit. 

The  new  law  restored  the  requirements  of  1795 
under  Washington;  these  were  a  residence  of  five 
years,  with  a  declaration  of  intentions  three  years 
previous. 

These  significant  acts  had  met  the  opposition  of  the 
minority;  it  had  been  as  stormy  against  them  as 
against  the  repeal  of  the  judiciary  law.  Hamilton 
had  attacked  every  point  in  the  President’s  message 
with  a  sarcastic  pen.  He  ridiculed  Jefferson’s  intel¬ 
lectual  capacity  and  questioned  his  good  faith  in  pro¬ 
posing  to  abolish  the  internal  taxes;  revision  of  the 
judiciary  system  was  the  delectable  work  of  disorgan¬ 
ization;  precipitate  naturalization  was  advised  by  a 
foreigner,  “who  rules  the  councils  of  our  own  ill- 
fated,  unhappy  country.”  This  last  was  a  fling  at 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Albert  Gallatin, 
the  ablest  man,  next  to  Hamilton,  who  had  filled  that 
post.  But  the  American  people,  “huge,  misshaped, 
and  blind,”  as  Hamilton,  in  Virgil’s  phrase,  had  once 
called  them,  saw  differently.  The  work  of  this  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress  was  well  regarded  throughout  the 
country,  and  confidence  in  the  administration  in¬ 
creased. 

At  this  time  Jefferson  wrote  to  a  friend:  “The 
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session  of  the  first  Congress  convened  since  republi¬ 
canism  recovered  its  ascendancy  is  now  drawing  to  a 
close.  They  will  completely  fulfil  all  the  desires  of 
the  people;  they  have  reduced  the  army  and  navy  to 
v  hat  is  barely  necessary.  They  are  disarming  exec¬ 
utive  patronage  and  preponderance  hv  putting  down 
one-half  the  ofiices  of  the  United  States,  which  are 
no  longer  necessary.  These  economies  have  enabled 
them  to  suppress  all  the  internal  taxes,  and  still  to 
make  such  provision  for  the  payment  of  their  public 
debt  as  to  discharge  that  in  eighteen  years.  They 
have  lopped  off  a  parasite  limb,  planted’ by  their  pre¬ 
decessors  on  the  judiciary  body  for  party  purposes, 
lhey  are  opening  the  doors  of  hospitality  to  fugitives 
from  the  oppressions  of  other  countries.  And  we 
have  suppressed  all  those  public  forms  and  ceremonies 
which  tended  to  familiarise  the  public  eye  to  the 
harbinger  of  another  form  of  government.” 

Satisfied  of  the  inevitable  disintegration  of  the 
old  party,  Jefferson  calmly  endured  the  diatribes  of 
its  leaders.  lie  said:  “Their  bitterness  increases 
with  their  desperation.  They  are  trying  slanders 
now,  which  nothing  could  prompt  but  a"  gall  that 
blinds  their  judgments  as  well  as  their  consciences. 

I  shall  take  no  other  revenge  than  by  a  steady  pursuit 
of  economy  and  peace,  and,  by  the  establishment  of 
Republican  principles,  in  substance  and  in  form,  to 
sink  Federalism  into  an  abyss  from  which  there  shall 
be  no  resurrection  for  it.” 

The  purchase  of  Louisiana  is  a  story  of  unfailing 
interest.  It  was  one  of  those  accomplishments  that 
belong  ^to  stirring  history.  It  cannot  be  justly  said 
that  this  was  a  plum  which  fell  to  Jefferson.  Events 
in  the  Old  World  favoured  his  design;  he  had  re¬ 
markable  men  to  carry  it  out;  but  what  if  he  had 
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failed  to  move  at  just  the  right  time  ?  What  if  he 
had  not  given  to  his  minister  in  France  broad  instruc¬ 
tions  which  yet  had  an  emphasised  aim  ?  What  if  he 
had  not  sent  Monroe  as  envoy-extraordinary  to  repre¬ 
sent  him  still  more  expressly  ?  In  the  delicate  poise 
of  contending  interests  in  Europe,  with  the  First 
Consul  Bonaparte  moving  and  counter-moving,  a 
day’s  delay  might  have  meant  literally  almost  a  world 
of' difference  to  the  United  States.  The  foolish  re¬ 
mark  has  been  made  that  Jefferson  ordered  only  the 
buying  of  a  dock-yard  hut  got  a  possession  as  large 
as  that  which  he  presided  over;  but  that  criticism  is 
made  by  the  same  class  of  detractors  who  say  at  the 
same  time  that  no  president  was  ever  more  absolute 
in  his  authority  over  cabinet  ministers  and  Congress. 
If  he  did  delicately  touch  every  spring  of  action, 
legislative  and  administrative,  it  seems  hare  reason¬ 
ableness  to  give  him  credit  for  this  most  distinguished 
affair  of  his  administration, — it  may  not  he  improper 
to  say  of  a  dozen  administrations. 

Late  in  1800  France  had  regained  from  Spain  by 
secret  treaty  the  province  of  Louisiana.  This  was 
an  undefined  territory,  which  yet  was  indisputably 
co-extensive  with  the  northernmost  and  southermost 
boundaries  of  the  United  States,  including  everything 
between  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Bonaparte  had  designs  upon  the  ISTew  World, 
and  the  wily  Talleyrand,  who  was  minister  in  foreign 
relations  to  him,  as  he  had  been  to  the  Directory,  was 
equally  anxious  for  France  to  recover  what  she  had 
given  up  in  her  humiliation  of  1763. 

During  the  summer  of  1801  a  rumour  of  this  trans¬ 
action  with  Spain  reached  Rufus  King,  the  American 
minister  to  England.  ILe  at  once  communicated  it 
to  Jefferson,  who  immediately  cleared  his  own  deck. 
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His  romantic  predilections  for  France  were  not  to 
interfere  witli  a  possible  stern  duty;  as  President  he 
realised  the  national  interest  as  he  had  not  tried  to 
±eel  it  when,  under  previous  administrations,  he  con¬ 
doned  the  effrontery  of  the  French  Republic.  Here 
was  possibly  a  worse  trouble  ahead  with  France  than 
before.  ihat  power,  under  her  new  grasping  ruler 
would  become  the  natural  enemy  of  the  United  States 
the  moment  she  held  the  port  of  Hew  Orleans  and 
entered  upon  rights  to  the  vast  lands  west  of  the 
American  pioneers.  Jefferson  wrote  to  Robert  Liv¬ 
ingston,  his  minister  to  France,  that  the  day  France 
took  possession  would  mark  the  end  of  the  ancient 
friendship  between  her  and  the  United  States;  mar- 
liage  to  the  British  fleet  and  nation  would  become 
necessary,  and  the  sentence  that  was  to  keep  France 
within  her  low-water  mark  would  become  fixed. 

In  July,  1802,  the  Ring  of  Spain  informed  the 
Inteiidant  of  Louisiana  of  the  full  transfer  of  that 
province,  made  nearly  two  years  before;  and  its  for¬ 
mal  delivery  to  the  French  commission  was  ordered. 

I  his  Spanish  official  proceeded  to  close  the  port  of 
Hew  Orleans  to  American  merchandise.  This  was 
contrary  to  the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  1795,  by 
which  Spain  had  agreed  to  leave  open  to  the  up-river 
trade  either  Hew  Orleans  or  some  other  convenient 
port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

The  people  of  the  western  country  at  once  suffered 
from  a  blockade  of  their  output  of  tobacco  and  flour, 
bacon  and  hams,  which  were  bound  for  the  ware¬ 
houses  of  Hew  Orleans.  This  created  intense  excite¬ 
ment  and  indignation.  During  the  disturbance, 
word  came  that  a  French  expedition  was  preparing  to 
cross  the  water  to  take  possession  of  Louisiana. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  in  De- 
fi 
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cember,  1802,  cautiously  referred  to  the  new  neigh¬ 
bour  who  was  likely  to  come  into  her  possession  at 
any  time,  thereby,  he  remarked,  changing  existing 
foreign  relations.  lie  also  stated  that  in  one  year 
upwards  of  nine  millions  of  dollars  had  been  paid 
from  the  Treasury  towards  the  principal  and  interest 
of  the  public  debt. 

The  eastern  Federalists  now  became  exceedingly 
jealous  for  the  rights  of  the  western  states,  and  anxi¬ 
ous  to  resent  actively  the  Intendant’s  course  at  Hew 
Orleans.  This  sudden  zeal  over  an  interest  for  which 
they  had  shown  scant  sympathy  in  the  days  of  their 
power  was  obviously  a  bid  for  lost  popularity,  and 
with  an  idea  that  a  critical  issue  with  France  would 
embarrass  Jefferson.  Such  was  their  under-estimate 
of  the  leader  who  had  beaten  them. 

In  the  House,  Griswold,  a  Federalist,  moved  for 
official  documents  relative  to  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
to  France.  The  right  of  the  House  to  call  for  such 
papers  was  disputed  by  the  Republicans,  and  the  call 
was  voted  down.  The  administration  party  then 
submitted  a  resolution  which  expressed  its  sensitiveness 
to  any  obstruction  of  the  Mississippi  River;  its  un¬ 
willingness  to  attribute  such  breach  of  contract  to 
lack  of  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Spain; 
its  confidence  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Executive ;  and 
its  fixed  determination  to  maintain  all  the  treaty 
rights  of  the  United  States  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Federalists  on  their  part  moved 
new  and  warlike  resolutions.  These  were  set  aside, 
and  the  House  finally  passed  the  Randolph  resolution* 
embodying  President  Jefferson’s  tentative  policy. 

In  the  Senate  the  same  attitude  was  assumed  bv 
each  party.  The  Federalists  were  bent  upon  annoy- 
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ing  the  President,  upon  obstructing  negotiations,  and 
upon  provoking  war  with  Spain.  This  was  much 
the  same  position  that  the  Republican  party  had 
taken  in  1794,  when  war  with  Great  Britain  was 
imminent.  How,  however,  while  allowing  Spain’s 
conduct  to  be  odious,  it  reminded  the  opposition  “that 
the  pacific  measure  of  negotiation  was  preferred” 
under  Washington’s  administration;  and  it  cited  John 
Adams’s  persistence  in  sending  ministers  to  Prance 
in  spite  of  her  repeated  effronteries.  In  this  case  it 
would  seem  that  the  Republicans  gained  tone  by  an 
access  of  conservatism,  while  the  Federalists  ap¬ 
peared  awkward  and  bungling  in  taking  the  popular 
part. 

Jefferson  told  the  Senate  that  it  was,  and  had  been 
from  the  start,  his  plan  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase 
of  such  territory  as  would  relieve  the  embarrassment 
of  American  commerce.  He  expressed  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  Livingston,  now  at  the  Court  of  France,  but 
for  diplomatic  purposes  he  believed  that  a  man  fresh 
from  the  United  States  should  be  sent  over  to  help 
the  mission.  He  nominated  James  Monroe  as  such 
an  envoy.  The  Senate  confirmed  the  nomination, 
and  voted  two  millions  of  dollars  “to  defray  the 
expenses  which  might  be  incurred  in  relation  to  the 
intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations.” 

Since  Jefferson’s  noteworthy  letter  had  indicated 
the  sweep  of  his  foreign  policy,  Livingston  had  done 
all  in  his  power  to  present  convincingly  to  Bonaparte 
American  claims,  and  to  get  an  offer  of  Hew  Orleans 
and  the  eastern  bank.  For  months  his  efforts  were 
ineffectual.  The  First  Consul  was  not  yet  persua¬ 
ded  that  the  President’s  diplomatic  menace  was  sus- 
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tained  by  the  disposition  of  the  people,  and  he  had  no 
idea  of  selling  his  lands  to  the  United  States  to  pay 
his  debts  to  them. 

But  time  and  events  worked  for  the  designs  of 
Jefferson.  The  news  of  a  vehement  war  spirit  in 
Congress  no  doubt  impressed  Napoleon.  He  also 
saw  that  his  darling  object,  the  colonization  of  New 
Orleans,  was  a  tremendous  undertaking,  at  odds  with 
the  progress  of  the  new  world.  Then  came  the  sud¬ 
den  quarrel  with  England;  a  war  was  imminent; 
France  needed  money;  moreover,  Bonaparte  believed 
that  the  remote  territory,  which  could  at  this  time 
be  converted  into  stock  marketable  in  London,  Am¬ 
sterdam,  or  Paris,  would  very  likely  become  Eng¬ 
land’s  first  war  prize.  The  domain  was  more  valu¬ 
able  to  the  United  States  than  to  any  other  power; 
the  Americans  were  alive  to  its  value  and  were  wait- 
ing  to  make  a  handsome  offer  for  it.  Here  was 
money  for  his  depleted  treasury,  and  a  prevention  of 
the  threatened  alliance  between  his  enemy  and  the 
doughty  States. 

After  the  services  of  Easter  Sunday,  April  10, 
1803,  the  First  Consul  summoned  two  of  his  sound¬ 
est  advisers  to  St.  Cloud,  and  in  the  excitement  of  a 
new  resolution  declared  to  them:  “I  know  the  full 
value  of  Louisiana,  and  have  been  desirous  of  re¬ 
pairing  the  fault  of  the  French  negotiators  who  lost 
it  in  1763.  A  few  lines  of  a  treaty  have  restored  it 
to  me,  and  now  I  must  expect  to  lose  it. 

The  English  wish  to  take  possession  of  it,  and  it  is 
thus  they  will  begin  the  war.  .  .  .  They  have 

already  twenty  ships  in  the  Gidf  of  Mexico.  . 

The  conquest  of  Louisiana  would  be  easy.  I  have 
not  a  moment  to  lose  in  putting  it  out  of  their 
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reach.  .  .  .  The  English  have  successively 

taken  from  France  the  Canadas,  Cape  Breton,  New¬ 
foundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  richest  portions  of 
Asia.  But  they  shall  not  have  the  Mississippi,  which 
they  covet.” 

Thus  it  came  about  that  Livingston  received  abrupt 
advances  from  the  First  Consul.  On  April  11, 
Barbe  Marbois,  minister  of  Finance,  proposed  a  sale 
to  the  United  States,  not  of  an  eastern  slice  of  Spain’s 
cession,  hut  of  the  whole  territory  termed  Louisiana. 
Monroe  arrived  the  next  day,  with  discretionary 
powers  and  with  a  fresh  impulse  from  Jefferson  to 
strengthen  the  “importunate  negotiator,”  as  Talley¬ 
rand  had  called  Livingston.  They  listened  to  the 
terms  of  Marbois, — one  hundred  millions  of  francs. 
This  was  considered  exorbitant  by  the  two  represent¬ 
atives  of  a  government  that  did  not  yet  know  how 
rich  it  was.  But  they  were  as  keen  to  buy  as  Bona¬ 
parte  now  was  to  sell,  and  an  offer  of  eighty  millions 
of  francs  was  sent  back  to  St.  Cloud.  After  proper 
higgling,  the  French  minister  closed  at  this  price, 
which  meant  to  the  buyers  fifteen  millions  of  dollars. 

This  was  the  largest  conquest  ever  made  by  the 
peaceful  means  of  negotiation  and  purchase.  From 
the  territory  then  gained  has  since  been  cut  a  dozen 
great  States,  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rockies.  Also  the  purchase  of  Louisiana  was  effec¬ 
tive  in  procuring  later  the  Spanish  title  to  the  Pacific 
shores,  which  title  was  the  strongest  of  the  many 
claims  which  the  United  States  set  up  to  Oregon, 
Washington  and  Idaho. 

The  news  of  acquisition  was  at  once  sent  home. 
The  President  was  deeply  gratified,  and  the  purchase 
quickly  became  popular  with  the  people,  especially 
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in  tlie  South  and  West.  The  Federalist  remnant 
criticised  the  transaction  with  much  rancour,  object¬ 
ing  to  certain  details, — too  prejudiced  to  recognize  its 
value  as  a  whole. 

Jefferson  knew  that  the  wise  thing  had  been  done, 
— had  it  been  a  constitutional  measure  was  another 
question.  He  was  himself  inclined  to  the  view  that 
government  had  no  powers  under  the  Constitution  to 
acquire  new  territory.  But  the  achievement  was  its 
own  vindication,  although  it  must  appear  to  shatter 
Jefferson’s  political  consistency.  Being  a  statesman, 
however,  and  not  a  pedant,  he  yielded  doctrine  to 
fact,  to  destiny,  and  to  the  sense  of  the  people.  The 
Senate  ratified  the  treaty  by  a  large  and  jubilant 
majority.  The  House  voted  the  necessary  appro¬ 
priations  for  its  fulfilment,  giving  to  the  President  an 
authority  over  the  colony  fully  as  absolute  for  the 
time  as  Spain’s  monarch  had  ever  enjoyed. 

The  new  territory  was  vast, — more  than  that  of  all 
the  thirteen  States.  But  its  boundaries,  both  upon 
the  east  and  upon  the  west,  were  ill-defined.  Living¬ 
ston  and  Monroe  thought  that  Florida  was  included 
in  the  purchase.  Talleyrand  said,  cautiously:  “You 
get  all  that  France  had  hv  Ildefonso;  it  is  a  great 
bargain.”  Bonaparte  silenced  the  scruples  of  Mar- 
bois  on  this  point  of  obscurity  by  telling  him  that 
“if  an  obscurity  did  not  already  exist,  it  would  per¬ 
haps  be  good  policy  to  put  one  in  the  treaty.”  More¬ 
over,  Spain  was  vexed  and  uneasy  at  the  unexpected 
transfer  of  her  possessions,  which  she  had  not  yet 
evacuated,  and  the  retrocession  of  which  to  France 
she  already  regretted.  Spurred  by  the  uncertainties 
of  the  situation,  Jefferson  urged  on  the  occupation 
of  Hew  Orleans,  and  on  December  2,  1803,  Claiborne 
took  formal  possession  of  the  city. 
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It  is  to  Jefferson’s  vision  and  readiness  that  the 
least  kind  critic,  who  is  also  just,  must  accredit  this 
grand  purchase.  He  had  sent  Monroe  as  his  per¬ 
sonal  representative,  without  written  instructions, 
hut  full  of  his  own  determination  to  win  peaceably 
Hew  Orleans  and  the  Floridas.  That  the  envoy  ex¬ 
ceeded  the  letter  of  any  express  commission  is  but 
the  more  evidence  that  he  was  a  perfect  representa¬ 
tive  of  his  chief’s  views, — one  who  was  trusted  to 
square  his  acts  to  fit  the  shape  the  negotiations  might 
assume.  The  inspiration  was  from  only  one  source. 

Yet  it  must  be  recognised  that,  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  Republic  had  greatness  thrust  upon  it.  The 
immediate  hand  of  Bonaparte  in  shaping  the  career 
of  the  United  States  has  perhaps  never  been  fully 
realised.  The  sudden  decision  of  Easter  night,  1803, 
in  the  palace  of  St.  Cloud,  was  the  actual  conferring 
of  empire  upon  the  United  States.  Without  the 
middle  slice  of  the  continent  the  Republic  could  never 
have  reached  the  Pacific.  With  this  vast  section  of 
superlative  fertility,  natural  accessibility,  and  bound¬ 
less  mineral  wealth,  the  Republic  became  a  land  of 
promise  to  attract  millions  upon  millions  of  Euro¬ 
peans  who,  after  the  Napoleonic  wars,  began  to  come 
in  increasing  numbers,  seeking  liberty  and  compe¬ 
tence.  Compared  with  the  broad  vision  of  the 
American  statesmen,  the  opportunism  of  Bonaparte 
makes  a  poor  figure.  Few  blunders  that  he  com¬ 
mitted  betray  his  political  limitations  more  clearly. 
While  revivals  of  mediaeval  empire  and  spectacular 
military  exhibitions  absorbed  his  imagination,  he  let 
slip  for  a  song  a  richer  empire  than  he  ever  governed 
in  Europe.  He  exaggerated  the  danger  of  its  being 
seized  by  England.  He  might  have  met  the  first 
American  overtures;  he  might  have  guaranteed  the 
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United  States  forever  an  egress  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico ,  he  might  have  j)layed  upon  the  French  pro¬ 
clivities  of  the  American  Republicans;  he  might  have 
won  an  alliance,  or  at  least  a  national  friendship, 
which  England  would  have  been  slow  to  offend.  He 
had  just  gained  by  the  treaty  with  Spain  a  greater 
domain  than  his  armies  were  ever  to  conquer- 
and  this,  before  France  realised  what  she  possessed* 
he  signed  away  in  a  panic  for  the  gamble  of  a  war. 

Jeff ei  son  s  first  term  was  an  extraordinary  suc¬ 
cess.  He  reaped  from  the  sowing  of  Washington, 
-iamilton,  and  Adams;  but  his  own  humanitarianism 
anti  his  own  subtle  supremacy  were  vital  contributions 
which  the  new  nation  could  ill  have  afforded  to  miss 
at  this  period  of  its  growth.  He  was  like  a  wise 
guardian;  he  let  the  child  grow,  removing  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  over-government,  while  he  gave  kindly  ad¬ 
ministration  to  its  affairs. 


But  faith  in  him  was  far  from  universal  One 
powerful  class  were  his  rabid  enemies— the  Hew 
England  clergy.  They  associated  him  with  atheism, 
1  iiomas  I  ame,  and  the  excesses  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  In  their  eyes,  he  never  did  a  good  thing. 
Ihe  story  is  that  one  divine  refused  to  baptise  an 
infant  with  the  heathenish  name  of  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son.  Haturally  he  reciprocated  this  dislike,  and 
considered  Puritanism  the  curse  of  Hew  England. 

.  Jenson  entertained  no  love  for  the  Federalist 
jucges.  He  thought  they  had  been  arrogant  and 
partisan.  Also,  they  were  antagonistic  to  him.  He 
personally  resented  Adams’s  closing  appointments  of 
jut  ges  as  he  once  found  a  way  of  remarking  graci- 
ously  to  Mrs  Adams  during  some  correspondence 
which  tested  his  amicability.  He  came  to  the  con- 
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elusion  that  the  partisan  attitude  of  the  judiciary 
required  a  salutary  rebuke,  and  no  less  a  personage 
than  a  prominent  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  was 
selected  for  impeachment.  Justice  Chase  was  a 
venerable  and  honoured  man,  having  been  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  Dur¬ 
ing  Adams’s  administration  he  had,  in  the  convicting 
of  certain  persons  under  the  Sedition  Law,  shown  a 
bitter  zeal  which  Jefferson  and  his  friends  regarded 
as  a  misdemeanor.  This  might  have  been  forgotten 
had  he  not  accentuated  the  recollection  by  vehement 
criticisms  of  the  present  administration.  The  offen¬ 
sive  Justice  was  accordingly  haled  before  the  bar  of 
the  Senate,  at  the  instance  of  John  Randolph,  to  an¬ 
swer  charges  of  official  misdemeanors.  The  pliant 
Senate,  however,  was  in  this  case  more  judicial  and 
conservative  than  the  advisers  of  the  administra¬ 
tion.  The  accused  Justice  was  ably  defended.  The 
prosecution  was  unpopular,  and  the  idea  of  ousting 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  bench  on  questionable 
charges  was  distasteful.  When  Jefferson  saw  this 
temper,  he  shrewdly  decided  not  to  use  the  party 
whip;  and  the  brunt  of  the  defeat,  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  proceedings,  was  allowed  to  fall 
upon  Randolph.  The  impeachment  was  not  sus¬ 
tained,  but  the  lessons  to  the  different  departments 
of  government  were  wholesome;  the  judiciary  learned 
to  be  more  sensitive  in  its  abstention  from  partisan¬ 
ship,  while  on  the  other  hand,  the  executive  and  leg¬ 
islative  branches  got  new  light  on  the  independence 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  marked  feature  of  this  trial  was  the  dignity  and 
precise  justice  of  its  presiding  officer,  Aaron  Burr, 
the  Vice-President  of  the  United  States.  This  ruler 
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of  the  high  court  of  impeachment  was  hut  recently 
returned  from  an  exile  into  which  he  had  been  driven 
by  the  popular  abhorrence  of  his  part  in  the  duel  with 
Hamilton.  Burr  had  become  a  political  bankrupt. 
He  had  alienated  Jefferson  by  juggling  with  the 
Federalists  in  1800.  He  had  subsequently  been 
scorned  by  Hamilton  for  his  willingness  to  make  a 
compact  with  the  secession  Federalists;  and  holding 
Hamilton  responsible  for  his  general  collapse,  he  chal¬ 
lenged  him  to  a  duel, — Hamilton’s  rough  handling  of 
his  character  being  used  as  the  occasion.  Hamilton 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  at  the  first  shot,  and  Burr 
was  pursued  by  loud  and  universal  execration. 

This  untimely  taking-off  of  the  most  brilliant  man 
of  that  renowned  period  has  never  ceased  to  be  shock- 
ing.  Hamilton  was  but  forty-seven,  and  a  man  of 
such  versatility  that  riper  years  could  not  have  failed 
to  increase  his  powers.  lie  was  illustrious  in  his 
profession,  and  perhaps  to  that  would  more  and  more 
have  devoted  himself.  For  it  is  a  curious  fact  of  the 
history  of  that  time,  that  the  men  whom  Jefferson 
superseded  never  enjoyed  another  hour  either  of 
national  place  or  national  influence.  They  were 
politically  dead  when  Jefferson  became  dominant. 
It  was  this  complete  shelving  which  embittered  the 
rest  of  John  Adams’s  life.  Hamilton  experienced 
the  same  popular  setting  aside;  but  other  paths  of 
promise  lay  ahead  of  him  when  Burr’s  bullet  stop¬ 
ped  the  rich  and  spirited  life. 

In  good  season  before  the  election  of  1804,  a  con¬ 
stitutional  amendment  had  been  proposed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  and  carried  by  the  State  legislatures  which 
directed  electors  to  name  specifically  President  and 
Vice-President  in  their  ballots,  thus  forever  avoid- 
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ing  the  predicament  of  1800.  Jefferson  had  been 
renominated  by  the  Republican  caucus,  consisting  of 
members  of  Congress.  With  him  was  associated 
George  Clinton,  of  Kew  York  State,  as  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent.  Political  opposition  was  so  powerless  that  the 
autumn  election  of  1804  meant  163  electoral  votes 
for  Jefferson  and  Clinton  against  14  for  Pinckney  and 
King,  the  Federalist  candidates. 
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CHAPTER  y. 


THREATENINGS  OF  WAR. 

a,^?!TVhe  7'lcmen‘  opposition  and  the  too  fre- 

the  votlr  f?!  ®  W"*1  and  oonservative  class, 

the  v?tes  of.tlie  masses  had  decided  that  Jefferson’s 
experiment  in  government  should  continue.  From 
the  light  of  the  past  it  was  all  wrong,  said  American 
imitators  of  Old  World  ways;  as  for" this  new  light— 
iaith  m  man,  the  individual— which  Jefferson  was 

ZTZfJd  ’  there  ™S  "°  precedei“  Bering 

In  his  second  inaugural  speech,  Jefferson  declared 
tha  peace  and  prosperity  united  the  States,  that ‘the 
ational  treasury  overflowed,  and  that  this  happy 
condition  was  a  demonstration  of  the  success  of  the 
proposition  with  which  his  party  caj  “" ’poWfr? 
the  proposition  that  freedom  of  discussion,  unaided  by 

tZGToi  tTXf  fTf°V  the  ProPaSation  andprotem 
in  the  ’  •  v  t  ldlt1a  government  conducting  itself 
m  the  true  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  with  zeal  and 

thp1^  ind  d°mgr  act  wtic}l  H  would  he  unwillino- 
the  whoie  w°rld  should  witness,  could  not  he  writteS 
down  by  falsehood  and  defamation. 

, 3h  ojer-cou fl den ce  was  to  receive  many  checks 
ling  his  second  administration.  He  had  yet  to 
realise  that  fine  theories  and  “a  passion  for  peace” 
not  control  the  habits  of  nations.  That  he 
never  fully  learned  the  craft  of  obvious  politics  that 
he  never  surrendered  his  transcendent/view”’  goes 
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far  to  make  accountable  the  looming  of  this  figure 
among  the  presidents. 

Before  Congress  met  at  the  close  of  1805,  un¬ 
pleasant  foreign  relations  had  multiplied.  With  the 
cession  of  Louisiana  France  had  passed  over  to  the 
United  States  the  boundary  disputes  with  Spain. 
Bonaparte  became  Napoleon  I.  in  1804,  and  now, 
successful  in  his  wars,  with  crowns  to  give  away,  he 
did  not  look  back  with  any  complacency  upon  that 
affair  of  his  necessity,  which  had  robbed  France.  Fie 
had  promised  Livingston  and  Monroe  to  help  their 
government  to  procure  peaceably  the  Floridas  from 
Spain;  but  now  he  was  allied  to  that  power,  and 
counseled  its  stiff  claim  to  all  it  could  hold  of  its  old 
possession.  His  influence  was  at  once  felt.  Spain 
sent  troops  and  colonists  to  make  establishments  on 
the  Mobile  Bay  and  other  places  west  of  Hew  Orleans, 
on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  She  repelled  any  proposal 
to  sell  her  American  territory. 

Jefferson  disliked  Napoleon’s  despotic  assumption, 
and  felt  that  a  war  might  be  necessary  if  the  Emperor, 
through  Spanish  encroachments,  tried  to  dictate  to  the 
United  States.  Yet  he  favoured  pacific  measures 
first  and  always.  While  Napoleonic  wars  were  tear¬ 
ing  in  pieces  other  nations,  he  believed  his  own  coun¬ 
try  might  bide  at  its  industries  and  grow  rich  and 
powerful.  Moreover,  the  chances  of  war  abroad 
might  give  to  the  United  States  another  Louisiana 
opportunity  to  acquire  contiguous  territory. 

But  the  way  of  neutrality  was  hard  in  those  days, 
particularly  on  the  high  seas.  England  was  bluff 
and  denied  the  American  right  to  neutrality.  After 
the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  October  21,  1805,  she  was 
undisputed  on  the  sea.  She  decided  to  force  the 
United  States  to  take  part  with  her  or  let  American 
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commerce  suffer  tlie  consequences.  On  no  side  did 
Jefferson’s  peace  proclivities  and  thrifty  non-partisan 
coiirse  meet  the  appreciation  it  deserved.  The  bloody 
strife  which  stirred  that  decade  did  not  accord  with 
his  science  of  government.  Tie  was  required  to  trim 
his  sails  to  suit  foreign  winds. 

Consequently,  when  Congress  met,  heavily  Re¬ 
publican,  the  President  had  many  things  to  tell  it; 
and  there  were  numerous  secret  sessions  and  com¬ 
munications.  The  unfriendliness  of  Spain  demanded 
attention.  A  private  message  to  the  House  was  in¬ 
tended  to  suggest  covertly  the  desirability  of  an  ap¬ 
propriation  to  be  put  in  his  hands,  as  means  for  the 
purchase  of  territory  from  Spain.  This  led  to  a  noisy 
defection  by  John  Randolph,  the  spoiled  child  of 
Republicanism,  as  he  has  been  called.  For  what 
seemed  a  freak,  he  gave  up  his  majority  leadership, 
and  with  a  small  following  began  a  malignant  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  administration,  which  strengthened  the 
Federalists  without  destroying  the  Republican  ma¬ 
jority.  This  faction  was  called  “Quids.”  Jefferson 
however,  got  his  appropriation  of  two  millions  of 


In  another  special  message  Jefferson  laid  bare  the 
case  with  Great  Britain.  The  British  were  capturing 
plundering,  and  sinking  American  vessels,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  carrying  contraband  of  war. 
Moreover,  no  satisfactory  arrangement  could  be  made 
in  regard  to  the  impressment  of  American  seamen 
It  was  stated  in  the  course  of  the  House  debate  that 
lorn  ^,50°  to  3,000  of  the  country’s  best  sailors  were 
thus  held.  This  impressment  of  seamen  was  an  in- 
_ fV  borne  but  never  with  any  feeling  but 
.[.a  ‘  England  claimed,  once  a  citizen  always  a 
citizen;  British  deserters  and  the  sons  of  Revolution- 
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ary  fathers  were  thus  in  one  category,  and  to  impress 
them  was  a  business  of  force,  both  in  British  and 
neutral  ports  and  upon  the  high  seas. 

As  a  mercantile  means  of  retaliation,  Congress 
passed  a  bill  desired  by  Jefferson,  forbidding  the 
importation  of  certain  specified  articles  of  British  pro¬ 
duction.  Even  this  mild  act  was  not  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  effective  and  was  subject  to  suspension. 
Jefferson  did  suspend  it,  when  Mr.  Eox  became  prime 
minister  after  Pitt’s  death.  He  was  then  hopeful 
that  the  new  ministry  would  disavow  the  measures 
of  its  predecessors,  and  “come  to  just  arrangements.” 

The  treasonable  machinations  of  Aaron  Burr,  and 
his  subsequent  trial  before  the  Chief  Justice,  formed 
a  striking  episode  of  Jefferson’s  second  administration. 
It  was  of  small  national  import,  yet  it  has  been 
perennially  interesting  to  those  curious  concerning  in¬ 
stances  of  mental  and  moral  obliquity.  Indeed, 
Burr’s  whole  career  is  a  character-study  scarcely 
rivalled  by  any  creation  of  the  realistic  romancer. 
Well  born,  of  manners  like  Chesterfield,  calculated  to 
win  ever  fresh  admiration  from  new  people, — 
this  man  of  intellectual  address  and  personal 
fascination  was  a  simpleton  in  the  art  of  well¬ 
doing.  His  acquaintances  were  always  finding  him 
out;  his  political  party  and  his  country  found  him  out; 
he  was  driven  from  England;  he  was  under  police 
surveillance  in  Paris;  he  died  in  his  own  city,  New 
York,  a  pauperised  old  man.  He  appeared  to  go 
down  hill  with  as  much  cunning  purpose,  and  at  times 
with  more  eclat,  than  had  marked  his  way  up  to  rival- 
ship  with  Jefferson. 

Burr’s  career  in  the  East  had  ended  with  his  defeat 
for  the  governorship  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
his  killing  of  Hamilton,  which  was  consequent  on  that 
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defeat.  Ife  had  no  hope  left  of  ever  being  chief  of 
a  Northern  Confederacy.  But  he  was  soon  to  plot  for 
another  empire  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
should  also  split  the  Union.  He  set  out  to  identify 
himself  with  the  malcontents  of  the  Southwest, 
travelled  across  the  mountains  to  Pittsburg,  and  then 
down  the  Ohio  River.  During  this  trip  he  was  the 
guest  of  Andrew  Jackson,  the  future  president,  then 
a  young  man  of  public  promise,  who  was  certainly 
loyal  He  also  visited  at  St.  Louis  General  Wilkin¬ 
son,  the  commander  of  the  army,  who  was  vain,  short 
of  money,  and  possibly  restive.  When  he  departed, 
U  ilkmson  sent  with  him  down  the  Mississippi  to  New 

Orleans,  a  complimentary  escort  of  a  sergeant  and  ten 
men. 

This  city  of  New  Orleans  was  an  adventurer’s  para¬ 
dise,  foreign  and  revolutionary.  The  visit  here  was 
a  reconnaissance  and  a  time  of  plotting.  From  this 
center  his  ambition  reached  out  to  wrest  Texas  and 

toT°£r  Sp7si  ru!e’  and  t0  offer  them  as  bribes 
to  the  States  and  Territories  on  the  Ohio  and  the 

sMes  T  f°r  fparati°n  from  tlie  Atlantic 
states.  He  wanted  only  money  and  a  few  boats  to 

blockade  the  port.  For  all  conditions  of  men  lie  had 
all  sorts  of  magic  blandishments 

ton^hffifj  If ff  t0  PWla<MpUa  and  Washing- 
ton,  he  found  that  Ins  many  confidants  had  babbled 
evertheless  he  hept  on  scheming  and  tempting  nn- 
d.  tm-bed,  until  with  a  few  hot  adherents  he  affn 
set  out  in  August,  1806,  for  a  chimerical  conquest 
Jeffemon  had  been  aware  of  Burr’s  manoeuvres  but 
he  did  not  see  fit  to  treat  them  seriously  till  October 

him  to  send  to  the  mW  f™  Tari0US  souroes 

to  send  to  the  Ohio  region  an  agent  to  spy.  The 
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expedition  was  apparently  forming,  for  several  boats 
were  being  built  on  Blennerhasset’s  Island  in  the 
Ohio;  weapons  and  provisions  were  being  collected; 
and  enlisted  men  were  gathering  there.  Andrew 
Jackson  wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Orleans  territory, 
saying,  “There  is  something  rotten  in  the  State  of 
Denmark”;  and  General  Wilkinson,  once  tempted, 
now  no  longer  temporising,  marched  promptly  to  oc¬ 
cupy  New  Orleans  and  put  the  city  under  martial 
law.  On  November  27  the  President  issued  a  pro¬ 
clamation  of  warning,  which  was  posted  throughout 
the  West  From  Pittsburg  to  New  Orleans  regulars 
and  militia  were  ordered  to  seize  everything  connected 
with  Burr’s  expedition.  The  chief  conspirator,  ap¬ 
parently  unconscious  of  the  chase,  proceeded  south¬ 
ward,  here  and  there  joined  by  followers,  until  there 
was  a  small  flotilla  with  nearly  a  hundred  men.  When 
he  reached  the  Territory  of  Mississippi  he  first  read  the 
President  s  proclamation,  and  he  there  learned,  too, 
of  Wilkinson’s  military  occupation  of  New  Orleans. 
He  comprehended  that  the  game  was  lost;  his  dream 
of  audacious  imperialism,  suggested  by  Bonaparte’s 
meteoric  career,  was  dissolved.  He  instantly  dis¬ 
banded  his  expedition  and  fled  to  Alabama.  There 
he  was  discovered  and  arrested  by  military  officers. 
He  was  finally  taken  to  Richmond  for  trial. 

This  trial  was  long  and  involved.  Burr  was  in¬ 
dicted  both  for  treason  and  for  misdemeanour.  He 
was  acquitted  on  the  count  of  treason  because  no 
overt  act  could  be  proved.  The  second  count  failed 
on  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  and  a  new  trial  for 
misdemeamour  was  ordered  to  be  held  in  Ohio,  where 
the  expedition  was  formed.  But  he  fled  his  bail  and 
the  authorities  abandoned  the  case.  Then  began  his 
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miserable  experiences  in  foreign  countries.  Tlie 
Nemesis  of  common  execration  could  not  be  dis¬ 
charged  on  technicalities. 

A  singular  feature  of  this  trial  was  the  interest 
taken  by  Federalists  in  Burr’s  acquittal.  They 
claimed  he  was  an  innocent  man,  suffering  from  the 
President’s  personal  spite,  though  it  ill  became  them 
to  take  up  the  cause  of  Hamilton’s  slayer.  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  supported  the  application  for  a 
subpoena  ordering  the  President  to  attend  the  trial  as 
a  witness,  and  to  bring  with  him  certain  letters.  The 
President  angrily  refused  to  attend.  J  efferson 
believed  Burr  to  be  a  base  conspirator,  and  was  per¬ 
haps  too  eagerly  interested  in  bringing  out  the  truth 
at  the  trial.  He  had  been  slow  to  act  in  the  matter, 
but  having  recognised  a  treasonable  undertaking,  he 
wished  justice  to  fall  upon  the  principal.  That  the 
man  was  his  personal  enemy  as  well  cannot  justify  the 
charge  of  vindictiveness  made  by  his  enemies. 

With  the  suppression  of  this  conspiracy,  the  dis¬ 
affection  in  the  great  region  of  the  Mississippi  seemed 
to  melt  away. 

An  important  incident  in  the  anti-slavery  move¬ 
ment  belongs  to  Jefferson’s  second  administration, 
during  which  that  cause  took  one  great  stride  before 
coming  to  a  long  stand-still.  The  Constitution  had 
contained  a  provision  forbidding  any  legislative  act 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  slaves  prior  to  1808. 
On  March  2,  1807,  an  act  was  passed  abolishing  for¬ 
ever,  after  January  1,  1808,  the  transportation  of 
slaves  into  this  country.  This  action  coincided  with 
the  philanthropic  movement  under  Wilberforce  and 
Fox  in  England.  But  there  it  meant  more  than  in  the 
United  States.  It  was  practically  a  foregone  con- 
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elusion  that  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade  by  parlia¬ 
ment  was  to  he  the  precursor  of  the  eventual  abolition 
of  slavery  itself  throughout  the  British  Empire,  ac¬ 
complished  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  But  in  the 
United  States  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade  from 
over  the  sea  was  the  ending  of  a  volume,  while  the 
abolition  of  slavery  itself  was  not  at  that  time  in  any 
definite  consideration  whatever. 

As  domestic  merchandise  the  American  slave  was 
to  be  a  marketable  commodity  for  over  half  a  century 
to  come.  If  he  could  no  longer  be  imported,  natural 
increase  at  home  was  able  to  supply  the  demand. 
Jefferson  was  not  blind  to  the  political,  social,  and 
economic  dangers  of  slavery,  but  his  expedients  for 
its  removal  were  visionary  and  did  not  press  upon  the 
present.  He  was  satisfied  to  have  it  disseminate 
through  the  new  territories,  explaining  to  himself  that 
to  scatter  it  was  to  weaken  it !  He  was  concerned  for 
the  protection  of  the  blacks  of  Africa,  but  he  left  for 
another  half  century  the  idea  of  their  protection  here. 

The  last  two  years  of  Jefferson’s  presidency  were 
not  to  be  the  peaceful  climax  he  had  anticipated.  At 
home,  indeed,  the  signs  were  all  favourable.  The 
national  debt  was  being  rapidly  diminished.  This 
was  partially  due  to  a  combination  of  Hamilton’s 
financial  wisdom  of  construction,  to  Jefferson’s  wise 
and  unwise  economies  of  administration,  and  to  Gal¬ 
latin’s  skilful  management;  but  it  was  due  most  of  all 
to  the  natural  prosperity  of  the  people.  ISTow  that  the 
revenues  were  so  easy  and  plentiful,  Jefferson  began 
to  depart  somewhat  from  his  earlier  doctrine  that  the 
Federal  government’s  chief  function  was  foreign  rela¬ 
tions  and  not  internal  development;  and  he  proposed 
the  building  of  great  roads  and  bridges,  which  should 
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connect  East  and  West  more  closely,  and  open  ready 
passage  through  the  country. 

But  abroad,  the  frenzy  of  the  conflict  with  Napoleon 
was  at  odds  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
American  trade  upon  the  sea.  There  American  com¬ 
merce  met  with  such  rough  handling  that  it  went 
fluttering  home  to  get  protection,— a  protection  which 
the  economic  government  was  unable  to  give.  Armies 
of  unorganised  militia  and  navies  of  gun-boats  were 
peace  preparations  which  afforded  little  safety  and  no 
prestige  to  the  merchantmen  charged  by  British 
frigates  with  carrying  contraband  of  war,  or  of  having 
British  deserters  in  their  crew. 

Monroe  and  Pinckney  were  in  London  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  reaching  a  satisfactory  understanding  with 
the  new  Fox  ministry  about  these  intolerable  seizures 
of  American  cargoes  and  impressments  of  American 
seamen.  The  Jay  treaty  had  expired,  so  that  there 
was  now  no  convention  to  prevent  arbitrary  conduct 
at  sea.  Diplomacy  was  the  reliance  of  Jefferson’s 
government  for  preserving  that  neutral  course  to 
which  it  religiously  adhered;  and  in  diplomacy  the 
President  was  as  courageous  and  persistent  as  he  was 
helpless  and  conciliatory  when  warlike  measures  were 
required.  This  diplomatic  daring  has  indeed  always 
been  characteristic  of  the  United  States;  it  has  loved 
peace;  it  has  seldom  been  prepared  for  war;  but  in  its 
worst  military  weakness  it  has  never  bent  in  its  for¬ 
eign  attitude. 

The  American  ministers  in  this  instance,  however, 
had  a  stiff  task.  There  was  as  yet  little  respect  for 
America  in  England,  and  British  spirit  was  lawless 
towards  all  who  were  not  in  the  fight  against 
Napoleon.  The  English  commissioners  were  agree- 
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able  in  tlieir  assurances,  but  their  best  conditions  for 
a  treaty  were  hard.  At  last  Monroe  and  Pinckney 
accepted  them  as  the  best  they  could  obtain,  and  sent 
the  treaty  home.  Jefferson  found  it  hopelessly  bad; 
it  did  not  even  refer  to  that  grievous  thing, — the  im- 
piessment  of  seamen;  it  was  worse  in  some  respects 
than  the  Jay  treaty. 

.  w ithout  consulting  the  Senate,  he  sent  back  the 
instrument  as  a  laudable  essay  at  adjustment,  but 
nevertheless  a  failure  in  meeting  certain  unalterable 
demands  of  the  Government.  In  Europe  this  refusal 
of  Jefferson  was  regarded  as  an  audacious  bluff  on 
the  part  of  a  nation  which  had  no  means  wherewith 
to  fight  for  its  place  on  the  ocean.  In  the  meantime 
Fox  had  died,  and  Canning,  the  new  Secretary  of  the 
Foreign  Office,  was  anything  but  suave.  Monroe 
and  Pinckney  were  just  recovering  heart  to  ask  for  a 
renewal  of  negotiations  when  a  piece  of  news  set  Lon¬ 
don  talking;. 

The  surrender  of  three  British  deserters  who  had 
enlisted  on  board  the  United  States  frigate  Chesa¬ 
peake,  had  been  demanded  by  the  English  minister. 
The  government  at  Washington  had  refused  to  give 
them  up  on  the  ground  that  such  an  arrangement  must 
be  mutual.  Further,  they  were  American-born  citi¬ 
zens.  When  the  frigate  stood  out  to  sea,  preparatory 
to  a  cruise,  on  June  22,  1807,  the  Leopard,  a  British 
war-ship,  followed  her  and  again  made  the  demand. 
A  cannon-shot  across  the  bows  of  the  unprepared 
Chesapeake,  and  then  a  British  broadside,  followed 
the  American  refusal  of  the  demand.  Several  were 
killed  and  wounded.  The  American  commander 
struck  his  flag,  and  the  search  was  made. 

Besides  the  three  enlisted  American-born  deserters, 
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one  stow-away  was  found,  a  genuine  English  subject. 
The  four  men  were  taken  to  Halifax,  where  the 
Britisher  was  hanged. 

This  wanton  act  of  hostility,  done  on  her  own  sea- 
hoard,  inflamed  the  whole  country.  Jefferson,  in 
writing  to  General  Lafayette,  compared  the  state  of 
feeling  to  that  which  the  battle  of  Lexington  precipi¬ 
tated.  A  vessel  was  at  once  sent  to  England  to  de¬ 
mand  reparation,  and  an  early  session  of  Congress  was 
summoned.  Without  declaring  war,  all  immediate 
preparations  practicable  in  the  country’s  state  of  ex¬ 
treme  unpreparedness,  were  set  in  motion.  The 
President  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  the  ports 
to  he  closed  to  English  ships  of  war. 

Canning,  the  English  Secretary,  had  formally  ex¬ 
pressed  regret  to  the  American  minister  when  news 
of  the  Chesapeake  incident  came  to  the  British  cabinet, 
and  had  said;  “If  the  British  officers  should  prove 
culpable,  the  most  prompt  and  effective  reparation 
should  be  afforded  to  the  government  of  the  United 
States.”  The  President’s  proclamation,  however, 
gave  him  the  excuse  to  complain  that  the  retaliation 
had  begun  without  awaiting  explanations;  and  he 
forthwith  refused  to  treat  the  Chesapeake  affair  in 
connection  with  the  original  question  of  impressment. 

In  October,  1807,  the  King  issued  a  proclamation, 
instructing  his  officers  “to  seize  upon,  take,  and  bring 
away”  all  his  subjects  found  serving  on  merchantmen 
of  any  foreign  power.  This  seemed  to  shut  the  door 
of  negotiation  in  the  face  of  Monroe,  the  special  com¬ 
missioner;  and,  after  receiving  further  notice  that  the 
rejected  treaty  would  not  be  reconsidered,  he  requested 
his  audience  of  leave  and  sailed  for  America. 

Close  upon  this  came  the  British  Orders  in  Council 
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and  Napoleon’s  retaliatory  Milan  Decree.  These 
worked  together  effectually  to  cut  off  the  United 
States  from  all  trade  with  Europe  except  England.  If 
American  commerce  tried  to  reach  the  continent  save 
through  English  clearing  ports,  it  was  the  lawful  prize 
of  the  British;  and  Napoleon’s  counter  decree  declared 
every  vessel  forfeited  which  had  thus  passed  through 
British  toll-gates. 

Jefferson’s  comprehension  of  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  was  strangely  inadequate.  Here  was  the 
first  gage  of  war — deliberate  and  punctiliously  care¬ 
ful  insults  from  both  England  and  France.  There 
was  no  possible  evasion  of  one  of  the  two  issues  pre¬ 
sented, — either  a  siding  with  one  of  the  two  European 
powers,  or  an  enforcement  of  armed  neutrality.  The 
first  was  not  to  he  thought  of.  As  to  the  other,  we 
shall  see  what  Congress  was  asked  to  do. 

The  hurried  session  of  Congress  met  on  October  26, 
1807,  with  an  overwhelming  administration  majority. 
The  President  greeted  Congress  with  a  message,  which 
communicated  only  what  was  well  known;  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  peremptory  note  to  England,  the  reply  to 
which  must  be  awaited.  This  reply  arrived  the  second 
week  in  December,  hearing  the  news  that  a  special 
envoy  would  come  immediately,  with  power  to  arrange 
for  the  settlement  of  the  Chesapeake  imbroglio. 

Without  awaiting  the  envoy’s  arrival  Jefferson  im¬ 
mediately,  on  December  18,  sent  a  secret  message  to 
Congress,  which  portrayed  the  imminent  dangers 
threatening  American  shipping  on  all  seas,  and  recom¬ 
mending  an  inhibition  on  the  departure  of  all  Amer¬ 
ican  vessels  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
Momentous  as  was  the  scope  of  this  interdict,  and  un¬ 
foreseen  as  might  be  its  eventual  effect  upon  Amer- 
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ican  commerce,  the  obedient  and  trustful  Congress 
passed  the  Embargo  Act  immediately, — even  some  of 
the  Federalists  supporting  it. 

The  British  envoy  arrived  in  January.  There  was 
a  dramatic  disappointment  at  the  start,  for  of  the 
Orders  in  Council  which  had  preceded  the  Embargo 
Act,  the  Englishman  knew  nothing,  as  the  British 
cabinet  had  witheld  their  publication  until  after  his 
departure.  Furthermore,  his  instructions  limited  his 
power  of  settlement  to  the  one  question  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  incident,  and  even  that  could  not  be  approached 
until  the  President  had  withdrawn  the  proclamation 
which  forbade  American  ports  to  British  ships.  The 
larger  question  of  impressment  was  ruled  out.  The 
Secretary  of  State  tried  to  reach  a  basis  of  action  by 
agreeing  that  the  withdrawal  of  the  President’s 
proclamation  should  bear  the  same  date  as  the  measure 
of  England’s  reparation.  Mr.  Rose,  the  envoy,  re¬ 
fused  this  compromise  and  soon  left  for  home.  The 
failure  had  been  a  foregone  conclusion. 

The  administration  was  now  left  without  hope  of 
diplomatic  concessions  from  England  and  with  the 
terrible  embargo  upon  its  hands.  That  this  act  was 
a  blunder  was  not  obvious  at  that  time.  It  was  a 
mediaeval  expedient  which  had  remained  in  favour 
even  during  the  eighteenth  century.  It  was  not  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  Americans  that  their  present  dependence 
upon  an  extensive  commerce  would  make  such  a 
measure  ruinous  to  themselves.  They  expected,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  embargo  would  be  of  but  a  short  dura¬ 
tion,  and  they  did  not  question  the  wisdom  of  the 
statesmanship  which  had  imposed  it. 

The  President’s  arguments  in  favour  of  this  meas¬ 
ure  were  (1)  that  since  American  property  and  Amer- 
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ican  seamen  would  be  stolen  if  tliey  sailed  the  high 
seas,  protection  required  that  both  be  kept  at  home; 
and  (2)  that  since  English  interests  would  be  damaged 
by  witholding  of  American  products  she  would  soon 
change  her  policy  of  legalized  brigandage.  He  re¬ 
minded  the  country  that  the  American  farmers  could 
live  without  English  trade;  that  there  were  others  than 
farmers  he  seemed  to  ignore. 

If  there  was  any  vindication  for  the  embargo,  it 
was  either  that  it  afforded  a  temporary  protection  to 
shipping  while  the  government  was  preparing  to  safe¬ 
guard  it  by  armed  force;  or  that  in  itself  it  would 
effect  a  change  in  the  British  attitude.  But  neither  of 
these  things  happened.  Congress  made  no  serious  pro¬ 
vision  for  war.  The  appropriations  were  inadequate 
in  every  direction.  American  merchantmen  were 
jailed  at  their  wharfs,  while  no  swift  cruisers  or  line- 
of-battle  ships  were  built  to  escort  them  over  the  seas. 
As  for  England,  she  never  thought  of  making  a  con¬ 
cession  because  of  the  embargo.  The  injury  she 
suffered  from  it  was  trivial,  and  her  ministers  compre¬ 
hended  that  the  longer  the  fatuous  embargo  lasted  the 
more  fully  was  English  commerce  being  relieved  from 
a  dangerous  rival.  As  for  France,  she  was  not  affected 
by  the  embargo  in  any  way  whatever.  The  United 
States  was  the  only  sufferer.  The  prolonged  enforce¬ 
ment  of  this  blind  act  was  potent  for  the  ruin  of 
American  shipping. 

Jefferson’s  personal  relation  to  the  embargo  policy 
is  interesting.  Years  before  in  his  political  visions  he 
had  disparaged  the  value  of  commerce  to  the  growth 
of  a  healthy  nation.  How,  without  intending  it  in  the 
least,  he  delivered  the  most  paralyzing  blow  that 
American  foreign  trade  has  ever  experienced.  Again, 
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his  theory  of  government  was  that  that  is  best  which 
governs  least.  But  in  this  interdict  the  extreme 
democrat  adopted  a  measure  of  extreme  paternalism, 
though  he  would  assuredly  have  resented  the  imputa¬ 
tion  of  inconsistency.  It  is  another  human  instance 
of  the  way  in  which  the  march  of  imperious  events 
may  carry  the  honestest  believer  of  laissez  faire 
into  a  despotic  interference  with  business.  But 
Jefferson’s  purchase  of  Louisiana  had  already  proved 
him  capable  of  those  sovereign  acts  of  sweeping  power 
which  seem  to  belong  to  great  democratic  leaders. 

Jefferson  was  not  responsible  for  the  miscarriage  of 
his  scheme  as  a  peaceful  agency  to  convert  England. 
But  he  was  open  to  blame  for  not  preparing  the  nation 
for  the  war  which  he  acknowledged  must  be  the  next 
step,  for  Congress  was  submissive  to  every  recom¬ 
mendation  he  made.  When  that  body  assembled  for 
its  last  session  during  his  administration,  in  November, 
180S,  it  responded  to  his  message,  endorsed  the  Em¬ 
bargo  and  passed  a  bill  for  its  stricter  enforcement. 

But  the  discontent  of  the  country  had  grown  too 
loud  to  be  ignored.  Insurrection  and  nullification 
were  threatening  in  New  England.  The  President 
himself  grew  unnerved.  He  was  disappointed  and 
frightened.  He  seemed  mentally  and  perhaps  physi¬ 
cally  unequal  to  striking  out  in  a  new  policy.  So 
near  the  end  of  his  administration  he  wished  to  devolve 
the  responsibility  for  the  next  measures  upon  Con¬ 
gress  and  upon  his  own  successor.  Congress  rather 
promptly  did  its  part  and  passed  a  bill  to  terminate 
the  embargo,  March  4,  1809.  It  had  been  in  force 
for  fifteen  months,— far  too  long  for  an  experiment 
and  far  too  short  to  weary  out  English  endurance,  or 
to  equal  the  dignity  of  the  Colonial  prohibition  of 
tea  before  the  Revolution. 
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Jefferson’s  public  career  was  now  at  an  end.  On 
the  Fourth  of  March,  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five, 
and  after  forty  years  of  the  most  distinguished  public 
service,  he  yielded  the  presidency  to  his  friend,  the 
Secretary  of  State,  James  Madison. 

In  the  perspective  of  history  his  laying  down  of 
office  appears  gloomy.  The  failure  of  the  embargo 
was  more  pregnant  with  disaster  than  was  appre¬ 
hended  at  the  time.  There  was  the  looming  shadow 
of  war  which  he  had  been  unable  to  avert  and  was 
unwilling  to  prepare  for.  For  the  disasters  which 
were  to  attend  American  arms  Jefferson’s  boldness  in 
diplomacy  and  weak  economy  in  military  preparation 
were  together  responsible. 

But  no  shadow  appeared  to  rest  on  the  retiring 
President.  His  prestige  was  unimpaired;  there  was 
no  personal  disaffection  in  his  great  party,  and  he  had 
been  urged  to  accept  a  third  term.  He  gave  up  the 
executive  office  with  a  popularity  and  with  a  dominant 
party  influence  perhaps  unequalled. 

He  at  once  took  up  his  residence  at  Monticello,  his 
old  and  beloved  home.  Thence  for  a  time  his  in¬ 
fluence  was  still  directly  felt  in  the  councils  of  his 
successor,  whom  he  had  virtually  named.  His  satis¬ 
faction  was  the  more  complete  because  he  knew  that 
Madison,  who  had  never  diverged  from  his  chief’s 
opinions,  was  devoted  to  the  further  elaboration  of 
his  democratic-republican  policy. 

Monticello  became  the  resort  of  affectionate  pil¬ 
grims  from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  a  lavish 
hospitality  was  offered  to  these  visitors.  The  aged 
statesman  never  relaxed  his  intimate  interest  in  public 
affairs.  Happily  removed  from  executive  responsi¬ 
bility,  he  watched  the  war  of  1812  with  optimism. 
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The  question  of  slavery,  which  the  Missouri  Com¬ 
promise  of  1820  patched  up  for  a  time,  he  regarded 
with  heaviness  of  heart,  as  he  began  to  foresee  the 
fatal  division  that  belonged  to  a  later  day. 

His  very  last  years  were  saddened  by  financial 
difficulties.  His  once  comfortable  estate  had  been 
diminished  by  the  scrupulous  honesty  with  which  he 
paid  the  British  creditors  of  his  wife’s  property.  His 
domain  had  further  suffered  by  the  ravages  of  British 
soldiery.  After  his  retirement  his  open  hospitality 
made  Monticello  an  inn  at  which  no  guest  asked  for  a 
reckoning.  At  times  fifty  beds  were  made  ready  for 
guests.  Only  a  princely  fortune  could  maintain  this 
prodigality.  The  estate  became  engulfed  in  debts 
which  it  could  never  pay.  Finally,  when  the  old 
statesman’s  financial  crisis  and  pitiful  embarrassment 
became  generally  known,  private  subscriptions  poured 
in  upon  him  to  a  degree  which  saved  Monticello  and 
enabled  the  man  who  had  spent  his  fortune  freely  for 
the  State,  in  her  hour  of  distress,  to  pass  his  remaining 
days  in  comfort  and  to  die  soothed  by  familiar  scenes. 
It  was  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1826,  exactly  fifty 
years  from  the  day  when  that  brilliant  Declaration 
of  Independence,  which  he  had  penned,  was  signed, 
that  he  died.  On  that  same  day,  a  few  hours  later, 
J olm  Adams,  his  old  friend,  chief,  and  defeated  rival, 
also  died,  with  the  whisper,  “Thomas  Jefferson  still 
survives.” 
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PRESIDENT  JAMES  MADISON. 
(two  administrations,  1809-1817.) 


CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  POLITICAL  HEIR  OE  JEFFERSON. 

In  assuming  the  presidency,  Madison  appeared  to 
come  into  his  own,  perhaps  more  than  any  other 
elected  chief  of  a  nation.  Tie  was  the  legatee  of  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  immense  personal  influence;  lie  was  the 
enlightened  apostle  of  Jefferson’s  creed,  and  he  was 
moreover  a  cultivated  statesman.  ITis  ambition  had 
been  steady,  with  patience  and  sure  step.  His  party 
gave  him  what  he  had  a  right  to  expect. 

There  were,  however,  two  other  prominent  candi¬ 
dates:  George  Clinton,  the  illustrious  New  Yorker, 
and  Vice-President  under  Jefferson,  who  had  been 
voted  for  at  each  previous  election  and  who  might 
have  hoped  to  step  from  vice-presidency  to  presi¬ 
dency,  as  his  predecessors  had  done ;  and  James  Mon¬ 
roe,  a  Virginian  of  distinction  and  ambition,  and  a 
perspicacious  statesman,  whose  clearness  of  view  as 
to  foreign  relations  might  be  especially  advantageous 
now.  Monroe’s  aspiration  for  the  presidency  had 
been  encouraged  by  the  disaffected  John  Randolph; 
and  it  required  all  of  Jefferson’s  conciliatory  address 
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to  keep  his  younger  friend  from  revolt,  or  at  least 
from  a  sensitive  coldness  towards  himself  and  the 
new  administration. 

But  it  seemed  fitting  that  Jefferson’s  eldest  polit¬ 
ical  son  should  succeed  him.  The  most  real  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  arrangement  was  the  spreading  alarm  at 
the  consequences  of  the  administrative  policy.  That 
was  still  non-intercourse,  embargo,  and  no  prepara¬ 
tion  for  war.  These  principles  were  pretty  sure  to 
he  instilled  into  Madison’s  mind  after  his  long  train¬ 
ing  at  Jefferson’s  side  as  chief  secretary,  and  it 
seemed  likely  that  he  would  observe  them.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  his  intentions  were  to  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor;  but  he  was  soon  swept 
beyond  those  worshipful  tracks  by  crowding  events 
and  by  new  influences  in  Congress.  The  old  order 
of  presidents  had  indeed  passed  away.  Jefferson, 
as  well  as  Washington  and  Adams,  belonged  to  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  new  century  began  politic¬ 
ally  when  parties  in  Congress  and  public  opinion  as¬ 
sumed  that  dictatorship  which  the  first  three  presi¬ 
dents  had  wielded  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  War  of  1812  marks  an  important  epoch  in 
American  history.  The  long  diplomatic  embroil¬ 
ments  with  both  the  British  and  the  French  resulted 
in  a  more  or  less  unsatisfactory  war  with  England. 
Yet  the  apparently  unsuccessful  diplomacy  and  the 
inconclusive  war  led  eventually  to  a  full  recognition 
of  American  international  rights.  Madison’s  presi¬ 
dency  of  eight  years  covered  this  critical  period. 
Nevertheless,  strangely  perhaps,  the  chief  personal 
interest  which  the  man  himself  stirs  is  in  his  earlier 
record,  when  he  was  helping  to  hold  together  the  un¬ 
jointed  Confederacy,  framing  a  Constitution,  and 
working  to  create  a  sense  of  nationality. 


Ill 
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When  Madison,  in  liis  old  age  at  Montpellier,  was 
solicited  for  facts  and  notes  regarding  his  life,  he 
gave  in  reply  a  statement  of  snch  simplicity  as  to  he 
almost  colonrless.  He  sent  the  genealogy  of  the 
Madison  family,  and  concluded  the  slender  sketch  in 
his  letter  thus:  “I  need  scarcely  remark  that  a  life 
which  has  been  so  much  a  public  life  must,  of  course, 
he  treated  in  the  public  transactions  in  which  it  was 
involved,  and  that  the  most  important  of  these  are  to 
be  found  in  documents  already  in  print,  or  soon  to 
be.” 

Nothing  appetizing  held  out  to  the  biographer  in 
this,  a  life  done  up  in  documents  and  in  public 
transactions.  This  is,  indeed,  a  life  of  Madison  in 
one  word.  But  what  documents,  and  how  significant 
the  public  transactions ! 

To  the  genealogy,  which  he  sanctioned  as  “made 
out  by  a  member  of  the  family,”  is  added  the  modest 
information  that  his  “ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
not  among  the  most  wealthy  of  the  country,  but  in 
independent  and  comfortable  circumstances.”  The 
evidence  of  this  ease  in  condition  which  most  con¬ 
cerned  Madison  was  the  fact  that  he  had  leisure  and 
was  sent  to  college.  In  1769  this  meant  almost  cer¬ 
tain  intellectual  distinction  and  a  public  career. 

The  parents  who  had  this  faith  in  education  were 
James  Madison  and  Nelly  Conway,  and  their  eldest 
child,  James,  was  born  on  March  16,  1751.  Thus  he 
was  nineteen  years  younger  than  Washington  and 
eighteen  years  older  than  Napoleon.  At  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  his  college  studies  (which  included  Hebrew) 
at  Princeton,  he  went  home  to  teach  his  younger 
brothers  and  sisters;  for  himself,  to  dabble  in  law  and 
in  divinity,  and  to  struggle  with  the  depression  of 
an  ill  body.  This  depression  must  have  been  a  seri- 
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ous  weight,  to  cause  him  at  twenty-one  to  write  to  a 
friend,  “I  am  too  dull  and  infirm  now  to  look  out 
for  extraordinary  things  in  this  world,  for  I  think 
my  sensations  for  many  months  have  intimated  to  me 
not  to  expect  a  long  or  healthy  life,  though  it  may  be 
better  with  me  after  some  time;  but  I  hardly  dare 
expect  it,  and  therefore  have  little  spirit  or  elasticity 
to  set  about  anything  that  is  difficult  in  acquiring  and 
useless  in  possessing  after  one  has  exchanged  time  for 
eternity.” 

Madison’s  early  turn  of  mind  to  religion  and  his 
study  of  Christianity  were  not  narrowing.  He  be¬ 
came  intolerant  of  religious  intolerance.  For  a  time 
the  sin  in  Virginia  against  the  liberty  of  conscience 
in  the  exercise  of  religion  seemed  to  him  more  cry¬ 
ing  than  the  political  wrongs  of  the  Colonies.  Not 
long  afterwards  he  was  able  to  put  himself  publicly 
on  record  against  the  dangers  of  Church  Establish¬ 
ment.  This  was  soon  after  his  “'first  entrance  into 
public  life,”  as  he  calls  his  election  to  the  Virginia 
Convention  of  1776.  In  that  revolutionary  body  he 
began  to  be  a  framer  of  constitutions,  as  he  belonged 
to  the  committee  appointed  to  draw  up  a  Bill  of 
Rights  and  a  State  Constitution  for  the  Colony. 
During  the  discussions  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  Madison 
advanced  the  then  radical  doctrine  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  word  “toleration”  to  the  religious  rela¬ 
tions  of  men  was  an  impertinence;  that  no  class  of 
religionists  could  possess  the  right  to  tolerate  the 
religious  beliefs  of  others.  He  demanded  accord¬ 
ingly  that  Virginia  should  declare  that  all  men  were 
entitled  to  the  full  and  free  exercise  of  religion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  dictates  of  conscience ;  and  he  further¬ 
more  maintained  that  no  class  of  men  ought  on  ac- 
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count  of  religion  to  be  invested  with  peculiar  emolu¬ 
ments  or  privileges. 

It  has  been  said  that  Madison  was  never  a  young 

man‘  tlie  ^re  an^  testiuS  days  between  1775 
and  1783,  one  old  young  man  was  more  to  be  desired 
than  two  young  old  men.  Of  the  latter  there  was 
the  usual  supply,  undisciplined,  inconsequent,  and 
indiscreet.  But  young  shoulders  bearing  an  old 
head  were  a  strong  support  in  the  uncertain  Con- 
fedeiacy,  a  salutary  influence  in  time  of  peril  which 
a  patriotic  people  were  happily  able  to  appreciate. 
Temperament  denied  to  Madison  the  buoyancy 
natural  to  most  youths  even  of  revolutionary  times; 
and  once  seriously  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country,  obviously  there  was  ahead  for  the  conscien¬ 
tious  American  nothing  but  work  and  increasing  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Men  of  Madison’s  kind  had  to  come 
forward,  like  elder  brothers,  to  be  sponsors  for  the 
ungovernable  Confederate  brood. 

Perhaps  if  Madison  had  not  been  set  to  State  busi¬ 
ness  before  his  health  grew  well  established,  there 
might  have  been  a  period  of  ampler  personal  life  than 
he  ever  enjoyed.  But  a  reflection  of  this  sort,  though 
friendly,  savours  of  ingratitude  to  one  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  most  devoted  makers. 

To  the  gloomy  Continental  Congress  of  1780,  at 
the  darkest  period  of  the  War  of  Independence,  Mad¬ 
ison  was  sent.  lie  was  then  twenty-nine  years  of 
age, perhaps  the  youngest  member  of  the  body;  for 
Hamilton,  who  was  several  years  his  junior,  was  not 
yet  seated.  A  letter  which  he  wrote  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  to  Jefferson,  who  was  then  badly  placed  as 
Governor  of  Virginia,  tells  a  dismal  story  of  the 
way  things  were  going.  He  says :  “  Our  army 

threatened  with  an  immediate  alternative  of  disband- 
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ing  or  living  on  free  quarter;  the  public  treasury 
empty ;  public  credit  exhausted, — nay,  the  private 
credit  of  purchasing  agents  employed,  I  am  told,  as 
far  as  it  will  bear  ;  Congress  complaining  of  the  extor¬ 
tion  of  the  people ;  the  people  of  the  improvidence  of 
Congress ;  and  the  army  of  both ;  our  affairs  requir¬ 
ing  the  most  mature  and  systematic  measures,  and 
the  urgency  of  occasions  admitting  only  of  tempor¬ 
ary  expedients,  generating  new  difficulties ;  Congress 
recommending  plans  to  the  several  States  for  execu¬ 
tion,  and  the  States  separately  rejecting  the  expedi¬ 
ency  of  such  plans,  whereby  the  same  distrust  of  con¬ 
current  exertions  that  has  damped  the  ardour  of 
patriotic  individuals  must  produce  the  same  effect 
among  the  States  themselves  ;  an  old  system  of  finance 
discarded  as  incompetent  to  our  necessities ;  an  un¬ 
tried  and  precarious  one  submitted ;  and  a  total  stag¬ 
nation  in  prospect  between  the  end  of  the  former  and 
the  operation  of  the  latter.  These  are  the  outlines 
of  the  picture  of  our  public  situation.  I  leave  your 
own  imagination  to  fill  them  up.” 

By  nature  Madison  was  more  interested  in  ways 
and  means  for  carrying  on  the  war  than  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  themselves.  Legislative  patriotism 
was  a  sharp  need  of  the  hour,  and  it  absorbed  him  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  perfervid  interest  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  army  excited  throughout  the  land. 
His  letters  discuss  wisely  all  questions  national  and 
international,  but  they  contain  no  accounts  of 
marches  or  battles. 

But  the  problems  of  the  Continental  legislator  and 
of  the  Continental  army  were  inseparable  in  the  last 
years  of  the  war.  They  brought  on  the  struggle  for 
a  general  revenue.  The  murmurs  of  discontent 
from  an  ill-fed,  ill-clothed  and  unpaid  army  grew 
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louder  as  peace  approached.  Public  creditors  of 
every  sort  began  to  clamour  to  Congress  for  their  pay 
in  good  money.  Congress  was  beholden  to  individu¬ 
als,  to  the  soldiers,  to  the  various  States,  and  to 
b  ranee  and  Holland.  It  had  been  authorised  by  the 
States  to  hire  their  fighters  for  them,  and  to  make 
these  indispensable  loans;  but  no  power  had  been 
given  it  to  tax  the  people  for  a  revenue  to  meet  such 
expenses.  Its  credit  was  so  poor  that  the  debased 
paper  currency  in  circulation  was  described  in  a 
phrase  which  circulated  with  it,  as  “not  worth  a  con¬ 
tinental.” 

A  plan  for  relieving  the  urgency  was  proposed. 
Congress  was  to  be  authorised  to  put  a  national  duty 
on  importations.  Rhode  Island  dissented  from  this, 
and,  following  her  perverse  example,  Virginia  then 
recalled  her  previous  assent.  This  was  a  blow  to 
those  who  thought  outside  of  State  interests,  and  be¬ 
lieved  that  to  the  Union  must  be  given  certain  abso¬ 
lute  powers.  Madison  was  heartily  grieved  at  the 
course  of  his  own  State.  Here  was  a  new  contest, 
on  before  that  with  England  was  over;  a  league  of 
States  opposed  to  a  republic  of  United  States;  the 
idea  of  a  State  sovereignty  set  up  against  that  of  a 
compact  union;  State  politics  versus  Continental 
politics;  the  centrifugal  force  opposed  to  the  centri¬ 
petal  force.  Washington  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
and  Madison  in  his  serious  congressional  work,  stood 
together  on  the  side  of  a  better  union  and  of  more 
power  for  the  central  government. 

In  January,  1783,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  de¬ 
clared  and  a  provisional  treaty  signed.  John  Adams 
and  Benjamin  Eranklin  represented  the  United 
States.  England  seemed  almost  immediately  to  re¬ 
gret  any  collective  treaty,  for  she  saw,  or  fancied  she 
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saw,  division  and  anarchy  growing  among  the  States. 
If  she  could  make  her  own  terms  with  separate  States 
there  was  small  international  respect  due  to  the  loose 
bond  which  united  them.  Fox  said,  “a  definite  treaty 
with  the  United  States  was  perfectly  superfluous.” 
The  King  had  declared  to  Fox:  “That  revolted  State 
certainly  for  years  cannot  establish  a  stable  govern¬ 
ment.”  It  had  been  further  prophesied  that  the 
Americans  would  remain  a  disunited  people  until  the 
end  of  time.  Thus,  in  spite  of  Shelbourne  and  his 
colleagues,  who  wrould  have  revised  the  system  of 
commerce  so  as  to  include  America  in  family  mutual¬ 
ity,  the  British  policy  towards  the  new  common¬ 
wealth  began  at  once  to  he  restrictive  in  trade  and 
provocative  in  spirit.  It  assumed  that  division 
among  the  States  could  he  fostered,  and  that  the 
weary  country  had  not  enough  national  feeling  to 
retaliate  as  a  unit. 

The  definite  treaty,  signed  in  September,  1783, 
gave  to  the  American  people  the  enjoyment  of  inde¬ 
pendence  in  peace.  They  did  not  get  that  reciprocity 
of  free  trade  which  they  had  expected;  the  “Naviga¬ 
tion  Act”  remained;  American  shipping  was  excluded 
from  the  British  West  Indies;  American-built  ships 
were  no  longer  to  be  used  in  British  commerce,  and 
European  seamen  were  forbidden  to  serve  in  the 
American  marine.  The  English  troops  evacuated 
New  York,  but  they  did  not  quit  the  North  and 
Northwest  posts.  These  handicaps  were  dishearten¬ 
ing,  but  the  commercial  straits  which  they  produced 
served  in  the  end  to  pull  together  for  common  good 
the  yet  divided  sovereignties. 

Peace  brought  the  United  States  overtures  from 
foreign  powers.  Its  accomplished  minister  at  Paris 
met  these  advances  promptly.  Sweden  was  the  first 
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country  to  offer  her  friendship.  Spain,  however,  was 
so  situated  as  to  feel  a  dread  of  displacement,  and,  as 
a  neighbour  to  this  new  Union,  she  was  on  guard.  It 
was  noticeable  that  France  had  not  her  old  ardour  for 
the  Republic.  Row  that  England’s  hands  were  off, 
she  was  not  anxious  that  it  should  strengthen  itself  to 
a  formidable  degree. 

The  prospect  of  disarmament  did  not  brighten  the 
spirits  of  the  Continental  army.  It  protested  more 
loudly  than  ever  against  the  supineness  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  It  was  vindictive  towards  the  stub¬ 
born  States  that  opposed  its  redress  through  a  federal 
revenue.  There  were  financiers  who  intimated  that 
this  force,  still  in  arms,  might,  to  the  good  of  all, 
back  its  complaints  by  coercion,  until  the  States 
yielded  to  C  ongress  the  means  of  help.  For  here  was 
the  real  rub,-  should  the  States  allow  a  Continental 
revenue  ?  Should  Congress  have  the  right  to  acquire 
a  permanent  national  income  ? 

Madison  wrote  to  Randolph:  “The  idea  of  erect¬ 
ing  our  national  independence  on  the  ruins  of  public 
faith  and  national  honour  must  be  horrid  to  every 
mind  which  retains  either  honesty  or  pride.  Is  a 
Continental  revenue  indispensably  necessary  for  doing 
complete  justice  to  the  public  creditors?  This  is  the 
question.  A  punctual  compliance  by  thirteen  inde¬ 
pendent  governments,  with  periodical  demands  of 
money  from  Congress,  can  never  be  reckoned  upon 
with  certainty.  The  Articles  of  Confederation  au¬ 
thorise  Congress  to  borrow  money.  To  borrow  money, 
permanent  and  certain  provision  is  necessary;  and,  as 
they  cannot  be  made  in  any  other  way,  a  general 
revenue  is  within  the  spirit  of  the  Confederation. 
Congress  is  already  invested  by  the  States  with  con¬ 
stitutional  authority  over  the  purse  as  well  as  the 
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sword.  A  general  revenue  would  only  give  this  au¬ 
thority  a  more  certain  and  equal  efficacy.” 

Arthur  Lee  was  the  champion  of  the  contrary  doc¬ 
trine.  He  said:  “The  purse  ought  never  to  he  put 
in  the  same  hand  with  the  sword.  I  will  he  explicit; 
I  would  rather  see  Congress  a  rope  of  sand  than  a  rod 
of  iron.” 

Washington’s  joy  over  peace  did  not  diminish  his 
concern  to  get  the  powers  of  Congress  enlarged  to  suit 
a  continent.  He  wrote  feelingly  to  Hamilton:  “Ho 
man  in  the  United  States  is  or  can  be  more  deeply  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  our  present 
Confederation  than  myself.  Ho  man,  perhaps,  has 
felt  the  had  effects  of  it  more  sensibly;  for  to  the 
defects  thereof,  and  want  of  power  in  Congress,  may 
he  justly  ascribed  the  prolongation  of  the  war  and 
consequently  the  expenses  occasioned  by  it.  More 
than  half  the  perplexities  I  have  experienced  in  the 
course  of  my  command,  and  almost  the  whole  of  the 
difficulties  and  distress  of  the  army,  have  had  their 
origin  here.”  He  presented  to  Congress  the  claims 
of  the  “patriot  army”  with  eloquent  warmth.  He 
wrote  to  the  committee :  “The  financier  will  take  his 
own  measures,  but  this  sum  must  be  procured.” 

But  there  was  no  revenue,  and  public  credit  was 
gone.  Trance  and  Holland  began  to  press  their  claims 
for  interest  on  loans.  Congress  had  to  act.  Madison 
prepared  a  plan  for  getting  the  needed  revenue.  It 
included  duties  on  imports  and  demands  on  the 
States,  apportioned  according  to  population.  He  pro¬ 
posed  the  compromise  rule  for  counting  slaves,  by 
which  they  were  rated  as  five  to  three.  At  that  time 
this  rule  for  the  census  was  for  the  purposes  of  taxa¬ 
tion  only,  and  it  appeared  to  satisfy  all  sections  alike. 
The  measure  of  expediency  was  carried  in  Congress, 
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though  opposed  by  Hamilton.  He  had  no  faith  in 
fresh  legislation,  which,  he  felt,  was  in  reality  no  more 
than  a  suggestion  which  the  States  could  follow  or 
not,  as  they  chose.  Madison  wrote  the  appeal  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  States. 

The  army  disbanded  and  went  back  to  their  long 
neglected  avocations,  with  promises  in  place  of  money. 
That  they  were  patient  patriots  may  be  ascribed  to 
Washington’s  influence.  He  pleaded  for  their  dis¬ 
tress,  but  he  used  his  personal  popularity  to  the  last 
degree  to  persuade  them  back  to  unarmed  citizenship. 
Then  he  sent  his  circular  to  the  governor  of  every 
State;  he  requested  that  it  should  be  made  known 
to  their  respective  legislatures,  and  begged  the  people 
to  take  it  as  his  “legacy”  which  he  gave  to  them  on 
quitting  military  service  for  private  life.  He  had  no 
policy  except  for  the  increase  of  union.  He  declared 
that  it  was  his  “wish  to  see  an  energy  given  to  the 
Federal  Constitution  by  a  convention  of  the  people.” 
This  was  soon  to  pass  into  a  popular  demand — a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  Constitution  by  a  Continental  conven¬ 
tion.  The  people  of  the  United  States  could  alone 
place  Congress  on  a  proper  footing. 

After  a  term  of  three  years  in  the  ineffectual  Con¬ 
gress,  Madison  went  home  to  Virginia.  Here  in  the 
Assembly  was  quite  as  honourable  and  influential  a 
part  for  one  who  wished  to  help  brace  the  Union.  A 
man  who  had  served  the  United  States  in  Congress 
returned  to  his  own  State  affairs  with  “an  indisputable 
bias”  towards  increased  Federal  powers,  yet  with  that 
broader  view  which  was  sure  to  dominate. 

Madison  had  both  the  bias  and  the  perspective. 
He  saw  that  the  Union  was  threatened  by  the  anarchy 
of  State  selfishness,  and  he  saw  ruin  for  one  and  all  m 
a  lack  of  commercial  unity.  He  felt  that  the  cen- 
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tral  government  must  assume  control,  at  least  in 
commerce. 

But  lie  went  back  to  a  State  where  each  planter 
made  his  own  deal  with  Bondon,  both  in  exporting 
and  importing,  sending  and  receiving  at  his  own  little 
jetty,  blow  were  these  isolated,  self-sufficient,  small 
proprietors  to  be  got  to  see  the  better  way  of  large 
markets  with  uniformity  of  prices  through  competi¬ 
tion  ?  Madison  made  an  endeavor  in  this  direction  in 
the  Port  Bill.  This  bill  confined  the  commerce  of  the 
State  to  two  or  three  ports.  But  the  innovation  was 
so  unpopular  that  port  after  port  was  added  to  the  list, 
in  effect  defeating  the  object  of  the  bill. 

At  last,  in  connection  with  the  question  of  a  mari¬ 
time  law  between  Virginia  and  Maryland,  Madison 
was  able  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  bill  which 
reached  far  beyond  the  Potomac.  It  provided  for  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  from  Virginia  to  meet 
commissioners  from  all  the  other  States,  who  should 
confer  together  concerning  a  uniform  system  in  their 
commercial  relations,  and  report  the  result  of  the 
conference  to  their  several  States. 

In  September,  1786,  commissioners  from  five 
States  came  together  at  Annapolis.  They  were  too 
few  in  number  to  constitute  a  representative  conven¬ 
tion,  yet  in  determination  they  were  dauntless.  Madi¬ 
son  and  his  companions  from  Virginia  were  the  agitat¬ 
ors.  Alexander  Hamilton,  from  Hew  York,  was  there. 
He  drafted  the  address  which  was  finally  adopted. 
It  again  summoned  the  States  to  meet.  It  set  forth 
more  clearly  and  with  broader  significance  the  object 
of  the  national  rally,  naming  a  new  date  and  place  for 
a  second  convention. 

The  States  appealed  to  were  slow  and  not  at  first 
favourable.  Madison  spoke  boldly  in  his  own  legis- 
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lature,  inspiring  it  to  be  the  first  to  respond  by  tlie 
selection  of  delegates.  These  were  Madison,  Ran¬ 
dolph  and  Mason,  with  Washington  at  their  head. 
Other  States  followed  such  lead  with  varying  degrees 
of  reluctance.  Shay’s  Rebellion  in  Massachusetts 
gave  law-abiding  citizens  there  a  shock  which  was 
salutary,  and  the  recoil  towards  the  authority  of 
government  extended  beyond  Mew  England. 

Congress,  a  shadow  itself,  assented  to  the  new 
scheme  for  giving  substance  and  sustenance  to  the 
Confederacy.  The  people  themselves,  severely  tested 
by  the  critical  years  which  followed  the  separation 
from  England,  awaited  the  convention  at  Phila¬ 
delphia  anxiously,  but  with  a  new  thrill  of  hope. 

Two  Virginians  gave  to  the  coming  convention 
their  serious  consideration.  Washington  studied 
deeply  and  consulted  widely;  while  of  Madison  it  may 
be  said  that  he  reached  his  highest  excellence  in  the 
preparation  for  that  memorable  meeting.  He  got 
ready  in  advance  the  outlines  of  a  comprehensive  con¬ 
stitution,  for  his  own  use  and  to  guide  its  deliberations, 
lie  was  prepared  for  this  task  by  an  early  and  late 
study  of  republican  and  federal  government,  and  by 
his  unbroken  experience  in  high  public  service.  This 
experience  had  acquainted  him  with  all  the  difficulties 
of  the  problem  before  him.  He  was  convinced  that  it 
could  never  be  solved  unless  the  Elation  was  placed  su¬ 
preme  by  all  the  people,  yet  he  desired  equally  for 
the  States  a  distinct  though  subordinate  authority. 
These  contending  ideas  he  endeavoured  to  embody 
harmoniously. 

In  a  sketch  of  Madison’s  career,  it  has  seemed  worth 
while  to  follow  the  slow  steps  which  necessity  coerced 
the  reluctant  States  to  take.  They  led  to  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  convention  at  Philadelphia  of  May,  1787. 
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There  Madison  did  a  prodigious  share  of  work  among 
those  who  met  “to  devise  such  further  provisions  as 
shall  appear  to  them  necessary  to  render  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  government  adequate  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  Union.”  His  notes  taken  during 
the  convention  are  a  complete  history  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution. 

The  development  of  the  written  Constitution  be¬ 
longs  to  American  soil.  The  Mayflower  contract,  the 
“Fundamental  Orders  of  Connecticut/’  as  well  as 
the  royal  charters  of  the  Colonies,  were  written  docu¬ 
ments  which  prescribed  legislation,  and  they  led  the 
way  to  State  constitutions  after  independence.  Thus 
the  people  generally  were  used  to  binding  agreements 
which  tested  the  law  in  the  courts.  The  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution  was  the  offspring  of  these  State  constitutions, 
and  the  general  government  was  modeled  after  the 
State  governments,  although  the  basic  principle  of  the 
State  democracies — representation  according  to  popu¬ 
lation  was  bitterly  opposed  when  applied  to  State 
suffrage  in  Congress. 

The  convention  was  a  meeting  of  fifty-four  remarka¬ 
ble  men,  “demi-gods”  Jefferson  called  them.  Some 
of  them  had  sat  in  the  Stamp  Act  Congress  of  1765, 
and  had  been  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence.  They  began  to  assemble  on  the  14th  of 
May,  and  they  continued  in  consultation  for  four 
months.  From  the  closed  doors,  behind  which  they 
deliberated  with  wide  difference  of  opinion  but  with 
singleness  of  heart,  the  Constitution  was  issued,  a 
complete  document  ready  for  vote  by  the  States. 
From  Maine  to  Georgia  the  patriots  came,  for  the 
most  part  on  horseback.  Madison  was  the  first  man 
to  reach  Philadelphia,  and  for  some  time  the  dele¬ 
gates  from  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  waited  for  a 
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quorum  of  States  to  be  present.  At  length  business 
could  begin ;  W ashington  was  elected  to  the  chair,  and 
the  discussions  of  that  long  summer  commenced. 

The  leading  minds  of  the  convention,  outside  of 
Virginia,  were  Franklin,  Hamilton,  Robert  and 
Gouverneur  Morris,  James  Wilson,  Elbridge  Gerry, 
Rufus  King,  the  two  Pinckneys,  William  Johnson, 
John  Dickinson,  Oliver  Ellsworth  and  Roger  Sher¬ 
man.  Jefferson  was  at  his  mission  in  Paris,  and  had 
no  share  in  this  deliberative  work.  It  was  probably 
fortunate  that  his  dominant  temperament  could  not 
act  upon  those  who  were  already  his  followers. 
Visionary  democracy  was  not  for  this  hour.  Madison 
was  still  a  moderate  Federalist,  and  the  ideas  of 
moderate  Federalism  got  their  just  place  in  the  scheme 
of  the  first  national  republic. 

The  burning  question  was  how  much  of  the  power 
should  be  vested  in  the  States,  and  how  much  in  a 
o-eneral  government.  Compromises  had  to  be  effected 
between  Imperialists  on  the  one  hand  and  extreme 
Democrats  on  the  other,  in  order  to  make  a  solid  con¬ 
structive  work  out  of  independent  and  repellent  paits. 

Virginia  was  in  the  front.  Madison’s  exhaustive 
outline  of  a  constitution  appears  in  Washington’s  own 
transcription.  It  became  the  working  basis  for  the 
Virginia  delegation,  and  through  it  was  presented  to 
the  convention  to  be  taken  up  proposition  by  pioposi- 
tion.  A  comparison  between  this  outline  and  the 
eventual  Constitution  shows  the  debt  of  suggestion 
owed  to  the  studious  labour  of  Madison.  His  position 
was  advanced  and  his  advocacy  was  bold.  His  reso¬ 
lutions  embraced  a  plan  of  popular  suffrage,  by  which 
each  State  should  be  represented  in  Congress;  two 
branches  of  Congress,  the  members  of  one  to  be 
elected  by  the  people,  the  members  of  the  other  by 
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the  State  legislatures;  the  election  of  an  executive 
head  by  the  national  legislature;  a  national  judiciary; 
and  a  guaranty  of  republican  government  and  a  right 
to  the  soil  to  each  State. 

.  Such  was  the  contribution  of  Madison  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  He  perhaps  did  more  to  give  it  shape  than 
any  other  man.  The  programme  he  submitted  was 
modified  by  the  Hews  of  the  convention,  but  the 
radical  idea  that  the  national  legislature  should  repre¬ 
sent  the  people  of  the  nation  and  be  sovereign,  came 
10m  him  through  the  Virginia  resolutions.  His  ad¬ 
vanced  position  was  also  the  sine  qua  non  of  all  the 
arge  States;  they  were  immovably  determined  never 
to  submit  to  a  sovereign  Congress  in  which  the  small¬ 
est  State  should  have  equal  power  with  the  largest 
whereby  insularity  and  narrow  prejudice  would  have 
even  voice  with  expanding  interests  of  commerce  and 
population. 


Madison  s  pen  was  soon  engaged  in  doing  another 
arge  work.  TV  hen  the  new  Constitution  was  making 
friends  and  enemies  before  the  people  of  the  States, 
Hamilton  conceived  the  idea  of  setting  forth  its  mean¬ 
ing  m  a  series  of  reasonable  essays.  He  secretly  asked 
Madison  and  Jay  to  help  along  his  plan  by  contribut¬ 
ing  papers  giving  their  reasons  for  the  adoption  of  that 
instrument,  which  they  knew  perfectly  and  believed 
m  thoroughly.  They  agreed,  and  quietly  the 
h  ederalists  began  to  appear,  three  or  four  numbers 
each  week  during  that  winter,  and  with  more  or  less 
regularity  for  nearly  a  year.  They  were,  in  the  agita¬ 
tion  of  that  time,  only  campaign  pamphlets,  appear¬ 
ing  m  the  Packets  and  Gazettes  of  the  day.  Thev 
could  not  have  had  the  weight  which  a  century  has 
given  to  them  m  their  collected  form  as  the  best  in¬ 
terpretations  of  the  Constitution.  Hamilton  and 
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Madison  had  precise  information  to  give  from  fresh 
memories  and  full  private  notes,  so  that  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  history  and  import  of  the  document  is  in¬ 
valuable.  The  “Federalist”  has  undisputed  rank 
among  English  political  treatises. 

In  the  Virginia  convention  which  assembled  the 
next  June  to  pass  upon  the  new  scheme,  Madison  was 
conspicuous.  He  had  done  the  most  original  and 
the  boldest  work  of  his  life,  and  he  stood  before  his 
own  State  in  a  masterly  attitude.  His  influence  was 
potent  in  carrying  through  the  adoption  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  a  hard-won  triumph.  Thus,  when  not  yet 
forty  years  old,  his  best  achievements  were  before  his 
country.  Henceforth  his  course  was  to  he,  in  a  way, 
a  retracing  of  steps,  conscientiously  performed,  hut 
lacking  in  the  force  which  had  been  his  for  the  brief 
season  when  he  aided  Washington,  Hamilton  and  Wil¬ 
son  in  making  the  new  government  fibrous. 

Defeated  in  his  aspirations  for  a  seat  in  the  first 
Senate,  Madison  was  elected  by  the  people  of  his  dis¬ 
trict  to  the  first  House  of  Representatives.  Here  he 
soon  felt  the  dividing  influences  which  were  begin¬ 
ning  to  enter  into  American  politics.  Hamilton’s  bold 
assertion  of  the  possibilities  of  strong  government 
under  the  Constitution  made  Madison  suspicious  of 
his  own  handiwork.  As  between  the  two  leading 
spirits  in  Washington’s  cabinet,  he  leaned  from  Hamil¬ 
ton  towards  Jefferson;  and  as  the  divergence  between 
Federalists  and  Republicans  became  more  marked, 
he  found  himself  an  exponent  of  strict  construction 
of  the  Constitution.  He  led  in  Congress  the  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Hamilton’s  funding  scheme,  to  the  national 
bank,  and  to  the  whole  bold  system  of  finance. 
Although  defeated,  he  still  regarded  those  plans  as 
perilous  and  unconstitutional;  yet  future  experience 
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was  to  convince  him  that  the  first  of  the  measures 
was  salutary;  and,  strangely  enough,  after  the  stress 
of  another  war  the  second  was  an  expedient  which 
his  own  administration  adopted.  His  personal  rela¬ 
tions  with  Washington  and  Hamilton  were  scarcely 
disturbed;  Hamilton  respected  his  political  in¬ 
telligence  as  he  never  did  Jefferson’s,  and  Madison  en¬ 
joyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  Washington.  Never¬ 
theless,  he  comprehended  his  own  disharmony  with 
the  policy  of  the  Administration,  to  the  extent  of  de¬ 
clining  the  mission  to  France,  though  it  was  kept  open 
for  him  for  twelve  months;  and  for  the  same  reason 
he  refused  to  be  Secretary  of  State  upon  Jefferson’s 
resignation,  to  the  disappointment  of  Washington. 

In  the  general  election  of  1796,  which  resulted  in 
the  presidency  of  John  Adams,  he  was  not  returned 
to  Congress.  During  the  four  years’  presidency 
of  Adams,  Madison  was  in  cooperation  with  Jefferson 
in  fighting  the  high-handedness  of  the  Administration, 
and  strengthening  the  sentiments  of  the  new  Republi¬ 
can  party.  He  approved  Jefferson’s  Kentucky  reso¬ 
lutions  against  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Raws,  and  re¬ 
wrote  them  for  use  in  Virginia.  While  these  main¬ 
tained  all  explicit  Federal  powers  granted  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  they  strongly  denounced  the  assumption  of 
implied  powers,  and  they  asserted  the  right  of  the 
States  to  call  a  halt.  Then  came  into  use  the  two 
party  cries,  “freedom  of  speech”  and  ‘liberty  of  the 
press.”  These  resolutions  of  the  Virginia  legislature 
were  addressed  to  sister  States,  but  they  did  not  com¬ 
mand  a  general  response.  In  the  North  they  were 
particularly  discredited,  and  even  rebuked. 

In  support  of  the  positions  taken  in  the  resolutions, 
Madison  wrote  an  elaborate  “Report,”  in  which  he 
made  an  exhaustive  and  profound  argument  for  the 
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doctrine  of  strict  construction  and  States’  rights.  This 
paper  is  one  of  the  most  carefully  prepared  political 
documents  written  by  any  American  statesman. 
Specifically,  it  was  the  last  word  on  the  issue  of  the 
Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  showing  convincingly  how 
indefensible  they  were.  After  that,  little  was  said 
in  their  favour,  and  they  were  dropped.  The  fact  is, 
both  sides  had  gone  too  far;  the  Federalists  had  taken 
an  untenable  position,  and  the  Republicans  had  been 
too  threatening.  With  judicious  consideration,  each 
side  receded  from  its  own  extreme. 

Madison’s  reactionary  course  is  one  of  the  curiosities 
of  American  politics.  Previous  to  the  Constitutional 
convention  he  had  been  a  most  earnest  advocate  of  a 
strong  Federal  power.  To  save  the  country  from 
anarchy,  he  had  urged  provision  for  a  government 
able  to  coerce  obstinate  States  if  necessary.  But 
when  the  government  was  established,  he  believed 
he  saw  forces  active  which  promised  to  end  in 
monarchy,  and  he  gradually  receded  from  his  earlier 
arguments,  until  he  rivalled  J efferson  himself  in 
democratic  tenets.  It  is  never  wise  to  offer  sweeping 
generalizations  concerning  the  course  of  a  character; 
yet  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  in  Madison,  as  in  the 
career  of  many  another  statesman,  the  high  tide  of 
aggressive  action  which  occurs  in  the  period  of  en¬ 
thusiasms,  and  the  settling  to  conservatism  which 
follows. 

Haturally,  Jefferson  turned  to  Madison  when .  he 
wanted  a  Secretary  of  State  in  the  administration 
which  inaugurated  the  reign  of  the  Republican  party. 
In  Jefferson’s  cabinet  there  were  none  of  the  cross 
purposes  among  its  members  which  had  existed  in  the 
councils  of  his  predecessors.  Jefferson,  as  has  been 
remarked  before,  knew  better  than  to  group  dis- 
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harmonious  views  in  his  political  family;  and  Madi¬ 
son  was  his  most  devoted  disciple.  For  eight  years  he 
occupied  this  post,  and  almost  retired  his  own  in¬ 
dividuality  behind  the  arduous  and  conscientious  per¬ 
formance  of  its  duties. 

This  unique  accord  put  his  activity  in  an  exact 
parallel  with  the  course  of  Jefferson’s  administration, 
and  where  this  was  marked  by  strength  and  sagacity, 
the  chief  properly  got  the  credit. 

There  is  a  singular  and  interesting  contrast  between 
Madison’s  relations  to  the  two  administrations  of 
IV  ashington  and  J efferson.  The  first  president  care¬ 
fully  consulted  with  the  opposition  in  Congress,  and 
he  depended  very  largely  upon  Madison’s  clearness 
of  mind  and  sincerity  of  spirit  as  the  leader  of  the 
opposition;  and  thus  the  very  differences  between 
them  are  lights  upon  the  high-mindedness  of  each. 
Jefferson,  on  the  other  hand,  was  inclined  to  consult 
most  with  those  whose  views  were  in  accord  with  his 
own,  and  his  advisers  consequently  were  men  who 
echoed  his  theories  and  could  be  depended  upon  for 
personal  loyalty.  So,  except  for  the  masterly  state 
papers  which  he  wrote  from  time  to  time,  the  eight 
years  of  Madison’s  sendee  in  Jefferson’s  cabinet  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  of  little  personal  eventfulness. 

But  Madison’s  un  arrested  accord  with  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  his  chief  seems  to  have  been  that  which  is 
possible  to  an  independent  nature,  and  it  was  not  in¬ 
terpreted  by  his  party  as  indicating  a  lack  of  personal 
force..  Because  he  was  the  best  available  exponent  of 
the  views  of  the  young  Republican  party,  he  was  a 
natural  choice  for  its  second  president.  He  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  congressional  caucus,  although  Monroe 
and  Clinton  were  formidable  rivals.  In  the  general 
election  of  1808  a  majority  of  the  electors  chosen  by 
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the  people  were  favourable  to  him.  The  consequent 
ballot  of  the  electoral  college,  showed  122  Republi¬ 
can  votes  for  Madison,  6  votes,  also  Republican,  for 
Clinton;  and  47  Federalist  votes  for  Pinckney.  In 
March,  1809,  Madison  was  inaugurated  the  fourth 
president  of  the  Republic. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

THE  SECOND  WAR  WITH  ENGLAND. 

Ekskine,  tlie  young  envoy  whom  Great  Britain  had 
sent  to  deal  with  the  difficult  situation  in  America, 
was  over  zealous  for  peace.  He  promised  Madison, 
soon  after  the  inauguration,  that  the  obnoxious  orders 
to  the  English  navy  should  he  recalled.  But  he  did 
not  insist  upon  all  the  conditions  with  which  Can¬ 
ning  had  loaded  the  proposition.  He  took  liberties 
with  the  letter  of  his  instructions  in  the  interests  of 
an  amicable  settlement.  Acting  upon  his  comfort¬ 
able  assurance,  the  President  at  once  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  which  reopened  free  trade  with  England 
and  her  colonies  after  June  10,  1809.  On  that  day, 
hundreds  of  ships,  ready  and  waiting  for  release, 
spread  their  sails  for  foreign  parts.  This  gave  the 
new  administration  a  decided  boom.  The  brief 
renewal  of  commerce  was  credited  to  it.  Gunboats 
and  embargo  had  been  superseded  by  peace  and  free 
trade. 

But  both  Madison  and  Erskine  were  doomed  to 
embarrassment.  Canning  no  sooner  heard  of  the 
concessions  of  his  minister  than  he  emphatically  repu¬ 
diated  them  before  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
shut  more  tightly  than  before  those  ports  which 
Erskine  had  agreed  to  open;  and  to  seal  the  disavowal 
he  recalled  his  agent.  This  repudiation  spread  dis¬ 
may  along  the  United  States  seaboard.  England,  as 
an  act  of  indulgence,  allowed  the  ships  already  voyag- 
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mg  to  return  unmolested;  but  she  did  not  revoke  her 
Orders  in  Council,  and  it  was  soon  evident  that  the 
President’s  proclamation  was  commercially  worthless. 
Madison  wrote  to  J efferson :  “Erskine  is  in  a  ticklish 
situation  with  his  government.”  Idis  own  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  mortification  had  to  be  concealed  while  he 
put  his  energies  to  meet  again  the  old  difficulty  in  its 
new  effrontery.  He  had  now  to  issue  a  second  proc¬ 
lamation,  annulling  the  first  and  renewing  non-inter¬ 
course. 

Diplomatic  dealings  with  England  became  of  little 
or  no  use.  Mr.  Jackson,  who  was  sent  to  take 
Erskine’s  place,  had  earned  by  his  course  with  neu¬ 
tral  interests  at  Copenhagen  an  unsavoury  reputation 
to  a  neutral  people.  Madison,  who  virtually  did  the 
work  of  the  Secretary  of  State  at  this  time,  parried 
skilfully  with  the  new  minister  for  a  short  period, 
but  when  the  latter  insinuated  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  had  led  Erskine  to  agree  to  an  arrangement 
which  it  knew  exceeded  his  instructions,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  squarely  refused  to  correspond  any  longer  with 
a  minister  so  ill-intentioned  and  so  adversely  in¬ 
structed.  The  Senate  and  the  House  by  their  ma¬ 
jorities  supported  Madison’s  stiff  course,  but  the  Fed¬ 
eralists  made  cause  with  England  by  accusing  the 
administration  of  either  trickery  or  imbecility. 

Gallatin,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  some  new  measures,  and  accordingly 
prepared  an  American  navigation  act,  which  had  at 
least  the  appearance  of  helping  the  dilemma.  Con¬ 
gress  rejected  his  bill,  and  then  worried  to  the  close 
of  its  session  before  agreeing  to  a  weak  modification 
of  it.  This  act  was  only  one  more  of  the  commercial 
restrictions  by  which  the  United  States  sought  to 
protect  herself  against  England  and  France,  while 
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still  trying  to  avert  war.  Each  one  had  been  an 
unsuccessful  experiment.  In  1806  there  had  been 
partial  non-intercourse;  in  1807,  embargo,  with  the 
act  of  enforcement  in  1808;  next,  total  non-inter¬ 
course  in  1809;  and  now  in  1810  a  last  attempt  to 
get  free  trade  and  neutral  rights  on  the  high  seas. 

By  this  last  act  the  government  abandoned  entirely 
non-intercourse  and  retaliation  for  a  period  continu¬ 
ing  until  three  months  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  the  President 
was  authorised  to  declare  the  non-intercourse  act  to 
be  again  in  force  against  either  England  or  Erance, 
should  the  decrees  of  either  nation  be  repealed  while 
those  of  the  other  remained  in  force.  The  war  ships 
of  both  nations  were  still  excluded  from  American 
waters.  This  scheme  of  provisos  showed  distracted 
helplessness.  Madison  found  little  hope  in  it.  He 
wrote  to  Pinckney,  his  minister  in  London:  “At  the 
next  meeting  of  Congress  it  will  be  found,  according 
to  present  appearances,  that  instead  of  an  adjustment 
with  either  of  the  belligerents,  there  is  an  increasing 
obstinacy  in  both;  and  that  the  inconveniences  of 
embargo  and  non-intercourse  have  been  exchanged 
for  the  greater  sacrifices,  as  well  as  disgrace,  resulting 
from  a  submission  to  the  predatory  system  in  force.” 

The  new  policy  was  at  least  impartial  towards  Eng¬ 
land  and  France;  either  one  might  bid  for  free  trade 
with  America. 

Napoleon  had  refused,  prior  to  this  time,  to  budge 
from  his  position  that  the  Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees 
would  fall  only  when  England  recalled  her  Orders 
in  Council.  Since  Pinckney  in  London  could  get  no 
concession  as  to  English  blockades,  such  a  reciprocal 
repeal  seemed  out  of  the  question.  Within  a  year 
Napoleon’s  threats  against  American  trade  with  the 
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allies  of  France  had  been  made  good  by  the  seizure 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  ships  from  the  United  States 
in  the  ports  of  Naples,  of  Italy,  of  Spain,  and  of  Hol¬ 
land,  all  of  which  had  then  come  under  French  con¬ 
trol.  A  confiscation  of  shipping  and  cargo  had  fol¬ 
lowed,  which  put  millions  of  dollars  at  the  needy 
Emperor’s  disposal.  This  reckless  robbery  was  de¬ 
clared  by  the  Eambouillet  Decree  to  he  just  retalia¬ 
tion  for  the  American  Non-intercourse  Act,  which 
forbade  any  French  ship  to  enter  a  port  of  the  United 
States. 

While  her  venturesome  merchantmen  were  thus 
at  the  mercy  of  lawless  belligerents,  the  United 
States  unexpectedly  put  forth  the  timourous  act  re¬ 
pealing  non-intercourse.  But,  with  all  its  impotence, 
it  put  American  influence  on  the  market.  Napoleon 
quickly  saw  that  the  game  was  out  of  his  hands  unless 
he  seized  the  advantage  of  making  the  first  offer. 
Promises  would  go  a  long  way.  To  be  sure,  England 
would  not  he  hoodwinked  and  would  not  be  brought 
to  terms  thereby.  But  the  United  States  could  he 
forced,  by  her  own  unique  arrangement,  to  discrimi¬ 
nate  against  England,  and  the  embroilment  would 
grow  worse.  A  ith  instant  adaptation,  he  communi¬ 
cated  through  his  minister  to  the  American  ambas¬ 
sador,  his  pleasure  at  what  Congress  had  done.  ITe 
declared  that  the  Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees  were  re¬ 
voked  and  would  cease  to  be  operative  after  the  first 
day  of  November.  Yet  this  gracious  concession  was 
still  conditional  on  England’s  abandonment  of  her 
Orders  in  Council,  and  it  offered  no  compensation  for 
French  spoliation, — that  “indispensable  evidence”  of 
her  good  faith.  The  communication  closed  with  the 
bland  assurance  that  “His  Majesty  loves  the  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Their  prosperity  and  their  commerce  enter 
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into  tlie  views  of  his  policy.  The  independence  of 
America  is  one  of  the  principal  titles  of  the  glories 
of  France.” 

This  Napoleonic  move  did  not  affect  England. 
She  did  not  recognize  the  conditional  recall  of  the 
decrees  made  merely  by  letter.  The  United  States 
government,  however,  chose  to  believe  in  the  Em¬ 
peror’s  word.  Accordingly,  Madison  issued  a  proc¬ 
lamation  on  the  second  of  November,  1810.  It  gave 
England  three  months  in  which  to  reconsider  her 
position  towards  neutrals.  If  she  retained  her  hos¬ 
tile  edicts,  non-intercourse  would  be  revived  against 
her.  One  declared  enemy  could  not  be  so  irritating 
as  two,  undeclared  but  meanly  active.  It  was  easier 
to  accept  Napoleon’s  agile  change  of  face  than  to 
confront  longer  England’s  impassivity  and  contempt. 
Americans  resented  the  insolence  of  their  mother 
country  more  than  the  depredations  of  their  whilom 
friend.  England  would  not  give  even  a  promise; 
France  at  least  made  a  pretense.  The  choice  of  an 
enemy  was  made  under  the  influence  of  national  sore¬ 
ness.  The  masses  of  the  people  were  permeated 
with  a  very  sensitive  antipathy  towards  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  There  was  reason  enough  for  the  sensitiveness ; 
and  yet  sensitiveness  is  rarely  a  reasonable  motive  for 
grave  decisions. 

When  John  Randolph,  in  the  next  Congress,  as¬ 
sailed  the  war  policy  of  the  administration,  his  nice 
irony  vented  itself  upon  American  Anglophobia  in 
words  memorable  and,  to  a  degree,  applicable. 
“Strange,”  said  he,  “that  we  should  have  no  objection 
to  any  other  people,  civilised  or  savage !  The  great 
autocrat  of  all  the  Russias  receives  the  homage  of 
our  high  consideration.  The  Dey  of  Algiers  and  his 
divan  of  pirates  are  a  very  civil,  good  sort  of  people, 
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with  whom  we  find  no  difficulty  in  maintaining  rela¬ 
tions  of  peace  and  amity.  Turks,  Jews  and  infidels, 
.  barbarians  and  savages  of  every  clime  are 
welcome  to  our  arms.  With  chiefs  of  banditti,  negro 
or  mulatto,  we  can  treat  and  can  trade.  ISTame,  how¬ 
ever,  England,  and  all  our  antipathies  are  up  in  arms 
against  her,  against  those  whose  blood  runs  in  our 
own  veins ;  those  in  common  with  whom  we  can  claim 
Shakespeare  and  Newton,  and  Chatham  for  our  coun¬ 
trymen;  against  our  fellow-Protestants,  identical  in 
blood,  in  language,  in  religion  with  ourselves;  whose 
form  of  government  is  the  freest  on  earth,  our  own 
only  excepted,  and  from  whom  all  the  valuable  parts 
of  even  our  own  are  borrowed, — representation,  trial 
by  jury,  voting  the  supplies,  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
our  whole  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence.” 

It  was  a  curious,  three-cornered  quarrel,  in  which 
England  was  stubborn,  NTapoleon  mischievous,  while 
the  United  States  showed  a  mixture  of  shrewdness 
and  ingenuousness  wholly  her  own  contribution  to 
diplomacy.  As  the  result,  Congress,  at  the  close  of 
its  session  in  March,  1811,  was  forced  to  the  act  of 
renewing  non-intercourse  with  England,  which  meant 
war.  NTeither  England  uor  the  United  States  were 
sure  that  that  was  what  they  wanted,  while  NTapoleon 
was  exactly  suited. 

Josiah  Quincy  called  the  whole  series  of  enact¬ 
ments  preceding  the  war  “a  curious  gallimaufry  of 
time  present  and  time  future,  of  doing  and  refraining 
to  do,  of  declaration  and  understanding  of  English 
duties  and  American  duties.” 

In  the  Spanish  colonies  revolt  was  stirring.  The 
old  monarchy  had  gone  down,  to  make  room  for 
NTapoleon’s  brother  on  the  throne.  The  mixed  popu¬ 
lation  of  West  Florida  felt  the  discontent  which  was 
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making  trouble  throughout  Spanish  America;  and  in 
the  resulting  conflict  the  revolutionists  seized  the 
fort  of  Baton  Rouge,  asking  protection  and  recogni¬ 
tion  from  the  United  States.  Madison  responded  by 
taking  military  possession  of  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  claiming  it  for  the  United  States  under 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  title.  When  revolt  and  con¬ 
fusion  followed  in  East  Florida,  the  President  asked 
Congress  to  express  itself  as  disinclined  to  see  the 
Eloridas  pass  from  Spain  into  the  hands  of  any  other 
foreign  power;  and  also  to  give  authority  to  occupy 
the  territory,  subject  to  future  negotiation,  if  the 
local  commandant  desired  the  transfer,  or  if  foreign 
seizure  were  threatened. 

The  Territorial  legislature  was  now  seeking  the 
admission  of  Orleans  into  the  Union  as  a  State.  The 
Federalists  vehemently  opposed  the  carving  of  new 
States  out  of  territory  acquired  by  purchase  or  con¬ 
quest;  it  was  unconstitutional  and  inexpedient;  thus 
the  old  Union,  they  further  said,  would  eventually 
be  annexed  to  an  aggregation  of  foreign  States. 
Quincy  declared:  “If  this  bill  passes,  it  is  my  delib¬ 
erate  opinion  that  it  is  virtually  a  dissolution  of  this 
Union;  that  it  will  free  the  States  from  their  moral 
obligation;  and,  as  it  will  be  the  right  of  all,  so  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  some  definitely  to  prepare  for  a 
separation,  amicably  if  they  can,  forcibly  if  they 
must.”  He  stated  more  calmly  that  “the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  authorising  the  admission  of  new 
States  must,  from  the  context,  be  understood  to  relate 
only  to  the  formation  of  new  States  within  the  limits 
of  the  Union  as  then  existing.”  The  Republicans  up¬ 
held  the  constitutionality  of  wider  admission;  trea¬ 
ties,  they  said,  were  absolute;  Lousia.na  was  acquired 
by  treaty,  with  the  provision  that  its  people  should 
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be  taken  into  the  Union  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
question  seemed  vital  to  the  Federalist  East.  Its 
powerful  commerce  was  crippled  and  it  now  saw 
domain  expanding  to  the  Southwest  where  its  doc¬ 
trines  had  no  foothold.  But  the  blew  Englanders 
were  unable  to  hinder  by  speech-making.  The  Ter¬ 
ritory  was  allowed  to  form  a  constitution  and  was 
formally  admitted  as  a  State,  with  her  present  boun¬ 
daries,  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  in  1812. 

As  the  nation  was  drifting  into  war,  the  treasury 
was  subjected  to  another  and  unnecessary  strain. 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  made  application  to 
Congress  for  a  renewal  of  its  charter.  Twenty  years 
had  passed  since  it  began,  and  it  must  soon  go  out 
of  business  unless  Congress  granted  renewal.  It 
had  been  prosperously  managed,  and  its  incorporators 
were  now  willing  to  make  better  offers  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  than  were  warranted  at  its  start.  But  its  sound 
business  had  not  converted  its  old  enemies.  Loyal 
Republicans,  as  strict  constructionists,  held  on  to  the 
idea  that  it  was  unconstitutionally  chartered;  that  it 
represented  monopoly  and  despotism.  It  was  said 
that  two  thirds  of  its  stock  was  owned  by  English¬ 
men,  to  whom  went  large  dividends;  that  State  banks 
should  have  the  business  and  home  citizens  the  profits. 

These  State  banks  had  increased  in  the  twenty 
years  from  three  to  one  hundred  and  three,  and  they 
did  not  fancy  the  watch-care  of  the  United  States 
Bank.  It  had  an  unpleasant  way  of  calling  upon 
them  to  redeem. 

The  friends  of  re-charter  set  forth  such  reasons  as 
might  have  been  expeced  to  weigh  heavily  with  a  war 
party  needing  loans  and  revenues.  If  the  bank 
closed,  millions  of  specie  must  go  to  England  to  buy 
back  its  stock;  millions  of  bank  notes  now  circulating 
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the  length  of  the  land  must  be  called  in ;  and  the  price 
of  exchange  between  cities  and  towns  would  be  put 
up.  Nothing  worse  could  be  thought  of  than  such  a 
financial  disarrangement  of  a  country  which  had  just 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet  to  a  foreign  power.  Gal¬ 
latin  saw  it  as  suicidal,  and  urgently  supported  re- 
ch alter,  against  the  administration  leaders  and  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  his  chief.  After  a  hard  battle  in 
both  Houses,  the  bank  almost  won,  losing  in  the 
Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President  Clinton, 
and  in  the  House  by  one  vote  only. 

Here  ended  the  first  Congress  under  Madison. 
The  two  years  had  been  trying  ones  to  all  concerned. 
Madison  is  usually  held  responsible  for  the  dishar- 
mony,  weakness  and  shiftiness  of  the  government  at 
this  critical  period.  He  is  censured  for  not  having 
pursued  without  faltering  either  one  of  the  several 
courses  open  to  him  at  the  meeting  of  the  ways, 
where  he  encountered  J efferson’s  perplexities.  But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  none  of  these  courses  led 
to  any  safe  and  honourable  position  for  American 
commerce.  Submission  to  all  foreign  insults  was 
impossible;  negotiation  was  next  to  impossible;  and 
war  with  England,  the  most  forbidding  alternative, 
was  that  towards  which  events  and  the  temper  of 
the  people  tended.  Madison  -was  neither  strong  in 
initiative  nor  fearless  in  a  policy  once  established. 
He  was  safe  in  safe  times;  that  he  fell  upon  troublous 
times  was  a  misfortune  against  which  he  laboured 
with  all  the  energies  of  a  nature  not  forceful. 

.  Until  now  the  President  had  found  himself  invis¬ 
ibly  hindered  both  in  his  cabinet  and  in  Congress 
while  his  chief  dependence,  Gallatin,  at  the  head  of 
the  Treasury  Department,  was  opposed  by  active 
enemies, — especially  by  Smith,  the  Secretary  of 
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State.  When  the  family  controversy  got  too  weari¬ 
some,  Madison  came  to  decisive  action.  He  must 
keep  the  invaluable  Gallatin  and  get  a  new  Secretary 
of  State.  Smith  was  accordingly  required  to  resign, 
and  Monroe,  who  was  then  the  popular  governor  of 
Virginia,  was  induced  to  take  his  place.  In  so  do¬ 
ing  he  put  aside  his  old  rivalry  with  Madison,  as  the 
situation  and  his  own  chivalrous  nature  demanded. 
By  this  judicious  choice  Madison  created  a  more 
friendly  environment  for  his  own  difficult  work,  re¬ 
taining  his  tried  coadjutor  and  securing  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  Monroe’s  considerable  talent  and  influence. 

Mew  England  Federalism  bestirred  itself  in  the 
Spring  elections.  It  attacked  the  policy  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  especially  as  it  was  shaped  in  the  new 
statute  which  threatened  England  and  annihilated 
commerce.  Yet  in  Massachusetts,  in  spite  of  such 
influential  opposition,  the  Republicans  elected  their 
governor,  Elbridge  Gerry;  and  also  a  legislature 
which,  in  the  course  of  the  next  year,  did  some  re¬ 
markable  party  work.  It  re-distributed  electoral 
districts  throughout  the  State  in  a  way  that  secured 
Republican  majorities,  but  at  the  cost  of  county  lines. 
The  extraordinary  shape  of  one  of  these  new  districts 
in  Essex  County  had  a  dragon-like  contour.  When 
Gilbert  Stuart,  the  famous  painter,  marked  the 
strange  shape  upon  a  map,  he  supplied  with  his  pencil 
a  head,  wings  and  claws,  saying,  “That  will  do  for  a 
salamander.”  “Better  say  a  Gerrymander,”  ex¬ 
claimed  a  Federalist.  Thus  was  the  word  coined 
which  has  since  stood  for  any  arbitrary  arrangement 
of  the  political  divisions  of  a  State  which  gives  an  un¬ 
fair  party  advantage. 

A  new  minister  came  over  from  George  III.,  but 
he  had  nothing  to  say  on  the  burning  question  of 
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repeal.  He  was  authorised  only  to  make  up  arrears 
of  redress.  The  old  Chesapeake  affair  was  settled 
on  exactly  the  terms  which  Erskine  and  Madison  had 
agreed  upon,  and  which  the  English  ministry  had 
then  turned  down.  This  redress  was  too  tardy  to 
create  any  spirit  of  reconcilement  among  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  At  the  same  time  England,  in  an  in¬ 
consistent  humour,  asked  the  plainly  impossible;  let 
the  United  States,  a  neutral  nation,  open  to  her  all 
French  ports,  and  after  that  she  would  revoke  her 
Orders. 

Napoleon,  equally  strenuous  for  a  sharp  bargain, 
had  wanted  to  hear  the  act  of  Congress  before  releas¬ 
ing  the  great  amount  of  American  property  sequest¬ 
ered  by  his  command. 

The  exchange  of  shots  and  broadsides  by  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Little  Belt  and  an  American  vessel,  the  President, 
as  the  latter  wTas  cruising  off  Cape  Charles,  was  an 
event  of  the  year.  Diplomatically,  it  was  allowed 
to  pass  as  an  accident,  but  it  was  such  an  one  as  can 
happen  only  in  inflamed  times.  That  the  advantage, 
and  possibly  some  blame,  was  with  the  American 
frigate,  did  none  the  less  fire  anti-British  sentiment. 
It  was  obvious,  as  the  Bresident  said,  that  such  an 
occurrence  was  not  unlikely  to  bring  on  repetitions. 

There  was  also  new  feeling  against  England 
prompted  by  the  Indian  uprising  under  the  crafty 
warrior  Tecumseh  in  the  Indian  Territory.  The 
evidences  were  strong  that,  on  the  frontier,  the 
Indians  wTere  helped  to  the  King’s  stores  and  were 
started  against  the  Americans.  After  the  young  gov¬ 
ernor  of  the  Territory,  William  TIenry  Harrison,  had 
routed  the  red  men  on  the  Tippecanoe  river,  Tecum¬ 
seh  ciossed  the  border  to  join  the  King’s  service. 

The  twelfth  Congress  was  a  new  organism.  Fresh 
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blood  from  the  South  and  Southwest  had  vitalised 
it,  for  good  or  for  evil.  Conservatism,  peace  and 
economy  from  this  time  on  marked  only  Federalists 
and  old-fogy  Republicans.  The  war-liawks  were  now 
the  leaders,  and  those  who  would  not  be  left  behind 
must  follow  their  cry.  The  House  had  elected  for 
Speaker  a  new  member  from  Kentucky,  Henry  Clay. 
Thither  he  had  come  from  a  short  term  in  the  Senate, 
the  constraint  of  which  he  had  been  glad  to  ex¬ 
change  for  the  freedom  of  the  popular  branch.  But 
while  a  new  and  young  Senator,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  fighting  the  national  bank  against  its  able 
defender,  Crawford.  His  fame  and  fascination 
gained  him  immediate  leadership  in  the  House, — an 
unprecedented  honour.  With  his  advent  hesitancy 
departed.  The  majority  of  the  representatives  were 
ready  for  a  popular  leader  and  a  spirited  policy.  He 
furnished  both.  It  seemed  a  case  of  the  man  and 
the  hour. 

It  was  a  Congress  of  young  men.  They  had  swept 
the  country  at  the  election;  less  than  half  of  the 
eleventh  Congress  was  returned  to  the  twelfth. 
They  were  the  sons  superseding  the  fathers  and  push¬ 
ing  aside  the  temporizers.  They  had  come  in  to  ad¬ 
minister  what  had  been  set  up  for  them.  They  be¬ 
lieved  in  a  number  of  things  which  had  not  been 
taught  as  democratic  doctrines, — standing  armies,  an 
increased  navy,  taxes,  protection,  and  war.  They 
had  no  disposition  to  wait  upon  European  grace  to 
get  commercial  rights.  Henry  Clay  represented 
them  perfectly.  He  was  idealised  young  America, 
and  so  remained  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  for  forty 
years. 

President  Madison’s  message  was  not  designed  to 
check  the  warlike  disposition  of  Congress,  and  yet  it 
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was  not  authoritative.  Monroe  summarised  it  as 
meaning  “to  get  ready  to  fight,  and  to  fight  when  we 
were  ready.”  Unreadiness  was  the  sound  reason 
for  not  going  to  war.  Wise  heads  saw  this  in  its 
proper  bigness.  War-hawks  let  the  problem  of  prep¬ 
aration  fall  upon  the  Secretary  of  War,  Gallatin,  and 
were  not  happy  when  they  had  to  listen  to  his  solid 
figures. 

Clay  appointed  the  committees  with  reference  to 
war  measures,  and  the  six  resolutions,  speedily  passed, 
had  in  view  the  creation  of  an  invading  army  to  con¬ 
quer  Canada.  He  advocated  liberal  provision  for 
naval  as  well  as  military  equipment.  Custom  duties, 
treasury  notes  and  loans  were  found  to  be  necessary 
accompaniments  of  a  bold  programme,  and  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  authorised.  In  many  of  these  bills  the 
advanced  Republicans  were  aided  by  the  votes  of 
F ederalists  whose  intent  was  to  embarrass  the  admin¬ 
istration.  Moreover,  they  believed  that  to  hurry  on 
an  ill-advised  conflict  with  England  was  the  only  way 
left  to  them  to  overthrow  the  Republican  party. 
They  could  make  satisfactory  peace  with  their  old 
friend  when  these  brewers  of  mischief  had  been 
whipped  and  turned  out. 

The  Executive  seemed  to  think  that  public  opinion 
was  still  wavering,  at  least  that  new  proof  of  Eng¬ 
land’s  unfriendliness  would  be  worth  considerable,— 
worth,  in  fact,  fifty  thousand  dollars.  For  that  was 
the  sum  which  Madison  paid  to  John  Henry,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman,  for  documents  disclosing  a  British  intrigue 
to  encourage  a  separation  of  the  American  States. 
Henry  had  travelled  through  Hew  England  in  1808, 
and  had  sent  back  to  the  governor-general  of  Canada 
letters  reporting  the  excited  talk  which  then  ran  high 
among  the  Federalists.  These  letters  were  no  more 
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than  gossip,  no  names  nor  facts  being  given.  They 
were  indeed  proof  that  Henry  was  sent  to  Boston 
from  Canada  to  discover  signs  of  mutiny.  That  was 
really  all.  Lord  Liverpool  had  refused  to  pay  the 
huckster  one  shilling,  hut  he  found  good  market  for 
his  wares  in  Washington. 

o 

Madison  had  thus  far  trimmed  his  course  with 
some  skill  and  much  worthy  endeavour.  He  had 
done  all  that  a  man  could  do  who  listened  to  many 
voices,  but  who  had  none  of  the  inner  purpose  which 
can  give  the  final  order.  The  presidential  nomina¬ 
tion  was  again  at  hand.  Shoidd  Madison  succeed 
himself  ?  was  the  question  which  war-hawk  and 
moderate  Republicans  alike  asked.  Was  he  for  war 
or  for  peace  ?  The  story  is  that  Clay  and  his  friends 
dictated  terms  to  the  President,  offering  him  his 
nomination  in  the  caucus  for  a  determined  war  policy. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  this,  save  the  fact  that  Madi¬ 
son  did  commit  himself  by  the  message  of  April  1, 
before  the  congressional  caucus  nominated  him  for 
President  in  May.  This  is  not,  however,  proof  of 
positive  coercion.  It  seems  like  the  mastering  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  bold  majority,  leading  him  and  his  cabi¬ 
net,  because  there  must  be  a  leader. 

The  programme  which  Clay  proposed  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  which  the  President  by  a  confidential  mes¬ 
sage  recommended  to  Congress,  was  to  declare  a 
temporary  embargo,  to  be  followed  by  a  declaration 
of  war.  The  bill  embodying  this  proposal  was  rushed 
through  both  Houses,  and  became  a  law  on  the  4th 
of  April,  1812.  The  embargo  was  to  last  for  ninety 
days.  In  spite  of  closed  doors,  the  news  of  a  new 
embargo  got  out;  a  flying  express  was  sent  eastward. 
The  post-riders  covered  the  distance  from  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Boston,  about  five  hundred  miles,  in  seventy- 
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six  hours.  Great  shipments  were  made,  and  many 
ships  were  sent  hurriedly  to  sea. 

It  was  during  these  days  of  embargo  that  the  Re¬ 
publican  caucus  in  Congress  renominated  Madison 
for  president  and  named  Elbridge  Gerry  for  vice- 
president,  George  Clinton  having  died. 

Ho  cheering  word  came  over  from  London.  Re¬ 
solves  to  repeal  the  Orders  in  Council  had  been  voted 
down  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  Jonathan  Russell,  the  American  charge 
in  London,  wrote:  “I  no  longer  entertain  a  hope 
that  we  can  honourably  avoid  war.” 

On  June  1  the  President  sent  his  secret  war  mes¬ 
sage  to  the  House.  Calhoun,  for  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  reported  in  favour  of  “an  im¬ 
mediate  appeal  to  arms.”  The  next  day  the  act 
passed  by  seventy-nine  to  forty-nine.  It  was  stayed 
in  the  Senate  for  a  fortnight,  and  got  through  by  a 
majority  of  six.  Madison  signed  it  the  next  day,  and 
on  June  19  the  proclamation  was  issued  which  de¬ 
clared  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

Five  days  after  the  United  States  had  declared  war, 
a  new  English  ministry,  urged  by  commercial  depres¬ 
sion  and  tremendous  war  burdens,  took  a  step  towards 
amicable  adjustment.  British  Orders  were  repealed. 
But  this  overture  came  too  late.  Armistice  and  a 
treaty  were  talked  of,  but  neither  side  seemed  able 
to  advance  nearer  to  what  was  so  desirable  for  both. 
Russell  found  that  the  ministry  would  not  promise 
to  stop  impressment,  which  was  the  old  issue.  It 
now  became  the  one  on  which  the  war  was  waged. 
The  cry  of  the  enslaved  “tar”  was  a  human  note.  “It 
should  take  more  to  make  peace  than  prevent  war,” 
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was  Jefferson’s  comment.  “Free  trade  and  sailors’ 
rights”  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  war. 

This  Congress  was  called  “the  immortal  twelfth.” 
It  had  been  a  bold  assembly,  bearing  a  decided  stamp 
of  the  new  West.  Mr.  Clay’s  brilliant  personality 
and  masterly  leadership  had  introduced  a  new  ele¬ 
ment  into  Congress.  Yet,  after  considering  vainly 
ways  and  means  to  carry  on  the  war  which  it  had 
declared  begun,  it  adjourned  without  providing  them. 
Its  leaders  had  been  resolute  enough  in  pushing  Madi¬ 
son  into  his  warlike  position,  but  there  they  seemed 
willing  to  leave  him. 

In  Yew  England  the  work  of  this  Congress  was 
detested.  Bells  were  tolled  and  flags  put  at  half 
mast.  At  a  Fourth  of  July  celebration  at  Dedham, 
Jefferson  was  toasted  as  Jereboam,  who  made  Israel 
to  walk  in  sin;  Madison  as  Yadab,  the  son  of  Jere¬ 
boam,  who  walked  in  the  way  of  his  father  and  in  his 
sin.  The  ministers  were  almost  a  unit  against  war. 
The  outrages  committed  at  Baltimore  against  a  Fed¬ 
eral  newspaper,  now  were  foolishly  held  to  be  the 
work  of  the  administration.  Baltimore  was  called 
“Mob-Town,”  and  the  rioters,  “Madison’s  Mob.” 
Sectional  feeling  was  strongly  developed,  and  while 
the  Eastern  and  Yorthern  States  loathed  the  idea  of 
hostilities,  the  Southern  and  Western  States  were 
almost  unanimous  for  war.  It  is  doubtful  if  any 
pacific  personal  influence,  even  Washington’s  own, 
could  have  dominated  public  opinion  in  its  four  quar¬ 
ters  at  this  particular  time.  Certainly  Madison  made 
no  impression  upon  it. 

The  peace  party  held  back  the  Yortheast  from  that 
active  preparation  which  was  now  every  State’s 
simple  patriotic  duty.  But  conviction  has  always 
been  the  only  stuff  out  of  which  Yew  Englanders 
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knew  how  to  make  patriotism;  and  in  this  case  they 
were,  unhappily  for  a  strong  pull  all  together,  totally 
unconvinced. 

The  cry  of  the  war  promoters  had  been,  “On  to 
Canada !”  Madison  had  written  without  faith  to 
Jefferson  of  this  project;  “To  enable  the  Executive 
to  step  at  once  into  Canada  they  have  provided,  after 
two  months’  delay,  for  a  regular  force  requiring 
twelve  to  raise  it;  and  after  three  months,  for  a 
volunteer  force,  on  terms  not  likely  to  raise  it  at  all 
for  that  object.”  Led  by  this  vague  intention,  the 
first  move  made  with  the  raw,  half-equipped  recruits 
was  towards  the  long  frontier  line  stretching  from 
Detroit  to  Lake  Champlain. 

This  extensive  work  called  for  a  large  and  strategic 
plan.  But  there  was  none  such  forthcoming  from 
the  war  department,  nor  from  the  few  trained  general 
officers.  These  men  were  mostly  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  who  had  rehearsed  old  cam¬ 
paigns  for  thirty  years.  During  the  most  of  the  W  ar 
of  1812-15  there  were  no  real  leaders  in  the  army. 
The  best  men  held  subordinate  offices  till  towards 
the  close  of  the  war.  There  was  little  practical  pre¬ 
paredness;  there  was  less  headwork.  General  Hull’s 
premature  invasion  of  Upper  Canada  was  followed 
bv  an  ignominious  collapse.  He  fell  back  to  Detroit 
and  surrendered  without  firing  a  gun.  Then  came 
more  fiascos  on  the  Niagara  Line.  In  fact,  the  land 
campaign  of  1812  proved  a  bitter  disappointment. 
There  had  been  brave  talk,  backed  by  slight  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  by  no  plan  for  vigorous  invasion. 

Unexpected  encouragement  came,  however, 
through  the  extraordinary  victories  of  the  navy. 
Eighteen  frigates,  corvettes,  brigs  and  schooners, 
with  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  gun-boats,  com- 
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prised  the  whole  naval  defense.  But  some  of  the 
ships  were  finely  built,  while  all  were  manned  by 
select  captains  and  highly  trained  gunners.  The 
American  captains  of  this  war  were,  in  truth,  an 
unusual  set  of  men;  they  had  learned  their  profes¬ 
sion,  and  many  nimble  tricks  besides,  in  the  Tripolitan 
war  under  Preble,  who  was  the  father  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  navy.  As  to  the  men  behind  the  guns, — Amer¬ 
icans  have  always  thought  it  worth  while  to  aim  if 
they  fired  a  gun,  and  in  all  their  naval  wars  they  have 
been  distinguished  for  marksmanship;  government 
might  be  niggardly,  but  the  navy  has  found  a  way 
to  get  powder  for  target  practice,  and  the  seamen 
have  had  cool  heads.  The  sailors  at  this  time,  no 
less  than  the  captains,  were  picked  men.  The  great 
neutral  carrying  trade  of  the  few  years  past,  with 
large  wages,  had  attracted  a  matchless  body  of  sea¬ 
men.  They  now  took  up  the  national  defense  of  the 
coast,  from  Eastport  to  the  Chesapeake,  with  alacrity 
of  spirit  and  precision  of  work. 

Madison,  speaks  of  these  sea  successes  as  “our 
little  naval  triumphs.”  But  that  was  not  the  term 
which  history  was  to  apply  to  the  victories  of  the 
frigate  Constitution ,  Captain  Hull,  over  the  frigate 
Guerriere ;  of  the  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  Captain  Jones, 
over  the  sloop  of  war  Frolic ;  of  the  frigate  United 
States,  Captain  Decatur,  over  the  frigate  Macedon¬ 
ian',  of  the  frigate  C onstitution,  again,  over  the  frig¬ 
ate  Java, — all  in  the  last  four  months  of  1812;  and 
of  Captain  Lawrence’s  Hornet  over  the  brig  of  war 
Peacock,  in  February,  1813.  The  people  were  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  magnitude  and  significance  of  these 
triumphs  over  the  great  sea  power,  and  testified  their 
enthusiasm  by  ovations  to  the  heroes.  Lady  Madi¬ 
son  (as  the  President’s  wife  at  that  period  was  called), 
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at  a  ball  given  in  honour  of  Captain  Hull,  received, 
amidst  excited  applause,  the  colours  of  the  captured 
Macedonian,  which  Decatur’s  messenger  had  just 
brought  to  Washington  as  a  trophy  of  another  vic- 
tory. 

But  the  astonishment  at  home  was  less  than  that 
in  England.  Her  undisputed  mastery  on  the  ocean 
had  been  challenged,  and  American  commerce  was 
avenged  on  the  highway  where  it  had  suffered. 

These  naval  battles  were  simultaneous  with  Madi¬ 
son’s  struggle  for  reelection.  In  the  field  against 
him  was  DeWitt  Clinton,  also  a  Republican.  Clin¬ 
ton  had  recently,  however,  suited  his  principles  to 
the  peace  Federalists  and  to  the  malcontents  of  his 
own  party,  and  thus  had  gained  his  nomination  by  a 
strong  coalition.  It  was  a  discreditable  conspiracy, 
which  disclosed  personal  ambition  in  its  bareness. 
The  young  Hew  York  politician,  Martin  Van  Buren, 
managed  the  campaign  for  Clinton.  The  contest 
turned  out  to  be  very  close.  The  North  was  almost 
solid  for  Clinton.  Pennsylvania  gave  the  deciding 
vote  for  Madison  and  Gerry. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THE  CONCLUSION  OF  THE  WAR  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

It  was  said  by  eye-witnesses  of  President  Madi¬ 
son’s  second  inauguration  that  lie  was  thinner  and 
paler  than  on  the  hopeful  day  four  years  before.  The 
year  of  war  with  England  had  left  its  mark  upon  his 
slight  physique,  and  anxiety  over  the  outcome  of  the 
struggle  was  in  the  weak  voice  which  advocated  the 
vigorous  pursuit  of  peace  through  conflict. 

But  his  tactful  wife  was  at  his  side,  courageous  and 
devoted.  James  G.  Blaine  says  in  his  letters  that 
“Mrs.  Madison  saved  the  administration  of  her  hus¬ 
band,  held  him  back  from  the  extremes  of  Jefferson- 
ianism,  and  enabled  him  to  escape  from  the  dilemma 
of  the  War  of  1812.  But  for  her  DeWitt  Clinton 
would  have  been  chosen  president  in  1812.”  This 
is  a  large  tribute  to  pay  to  a  woman  whose  grasp  of 
politics  seems  to  have  been  confined  strictly  to  the 
personal  side.  Her  good  nature  and  social  grace  won 
and  kept  friends  among  both  parties.  Her  influence 
was  pervasive  and  dominated  Washington  society. 
The  wives  of  all  the  public  men  doted  on  “Lady 
Dolly,”  and  such  well-based  popularity  undoubtedly 
had  weight  in  preventing  her  husband’s  defeat. 

Washington  Irving,  on  his  first  visit  to  the  capital, 
in  1811,  when  but  a  young  man  of  letters,  wrote  of 
the  “blazing  splendour  of  Mrs.  Madison’s  drawing¬ 
room”  ;  and  of  the  lady  herself :  “Mrs.  Madison  is  a 
fine,  buxom  dame,  who  has  a  smile  and  a  pleasant 
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word  for  everybody.”  lie  further  lightly  says: 
“But  as  to  Jemmy  Madison, — ah !  poor  Jemmy;  he  is 
but  a  withered  little  apple-john.”  Somewhat  later, 
in  writing  about  a  diplomatic  appointment,  he  bases 
his  hopes  of  securing  it  on  the  pretty  reason  that  Mrs. 
Madison  is  a  sworn  friend  of  his.  The  difference  in 
hind  is  conspicuous  between  this  queenly,  worldly 
Quakeress  of  the  South,  whose  reign  had  begun  early 
in  Jefferson’s  administration,  and  that  of  her  predeces¬ 
sor  from  the  North,  Abigail  Adams,  the  strenuous  and 
intellectual  Puritan.  Both  wives  belong  to  history 
as  keen  partisans  and  wise  counsellors. 

The  first  two  years  of  Madison’s  second  administra¬ 
tion  were  to  continue  under  the  cloud  of  war,  with 
hopes  of  peace  breaking  through  now  and  again, 
until,  in  the  beginning  of  1815,  bells  and  cannon  pro¬ 
claimed  them  a  reality.  It  was  altogether  a  dark 
season.  Every  defeat  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  Exec¬ 
utive,  and  successes  reflected  no  glory  upon  a  man 
whose  virtue  was  prudence,  but  who  had  been  dragged 
into  an  ill-timed  war. 

Congress  was  more  and  more  dominant.  The  Thir¬ 
teenth  Congress  assembled  a  new  force  of  young  men 
to  join  Clay,  Calhoun,  Cheves  and  Grundy,  who  had 
led  the  Republicans  for  the  past  two  years. 

One  of  the  new  accessions  to  Congress,  and  one  who 
also  showed  immediate  leadership,  was  a  moderate 
Eederalist.  This  was  a  young  .Mew  Hampshire 
farmer  and  lawyer  named  Daniel  Webster.  Another 
and  the  greatest  of  Mew  England  orators  had  come 
upon  the  stage.  Clay,  who  was  again  Speaker, 
recognised  the  new  genius  and  gave  Webster  a  place 
in  Calhoun’s  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Rus¬ 
sia  was  at  this  time  cultivating  the  art  of  peace¬ 
making.  The  American  government  immediately 
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responded  to  her  offer,  without  waiting  to  know  Eng¬ 
land’s  temper,  and  appointed  a  commission  to  go  to 
Russia.  The  British  were  at  the  same  time  tempt¬ 
ing  the  New  England  States  by  offering  them 
severally  licenses  to  trade  with  the  West  Indies.  The 
government  was  obliged  to  decline,  with  warnings  of 
penalty,  these  distinguished  foreign  favours  to  special 
States.  R ew  England  herself,  however,  disliked  too 
thoroughly  the  war  to  feel  resentment  at  an  offer  which 
promised  invidious  commercial  advantages  to  herself. 
Above  all,  the  continued,  imperative  work  of  raising 
money  was  before  the  new  Congress.  Other  pro¬ 
visions  falling  far  short  of  meeting  the  year’s  ex¬ 
penses,  direct  taxes  and  internal  duties  were  ways  and 
means  which  now  it  had  unwillingly  to  revive. 

The  land  campaign  of  1813  opened  well.  Harri¬ 
son  undertook  to  recover  Detroit  early  in  the  year. 
The  first  expedition  under  General  Winchester  ended, 
however,  in  the  disaster  and  massacre  at  the  River 
Raisin,  where  an  unconditional  surrender  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish  was  followed  by  the  barbarities  of  their  red  allies. 
But  Harrison,  now  major-general,  received  generous 
reinforcements  from  the  zealous  W est,  and  regathered 
himself  for  the  summer  campaign.  In  this  he  was 
aided  by  Captain  Oliver  IT.  Perry,  who  was  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  squadron  which  had  been  built  on  Lake 
Erie.  On  this  lake  he  engaged  the  English  fleet 
under  Barclay,  a  Trafalgar  veteran.  Perry  made  a 
gallant  fight,  crossing  from  his  battered  flagship  to 
another  vessel,  and  at  last  winning  the  day  in  a  close 
encounter  of  eight  minutes.  His  message  to  Harri¬ 
son  was  the  famous  one:  “We  have  met  the  enemy 
and  they  are  ours.”  His  battle  flag  bore  the  dying 
Lawrence’s  last  order,  “Don’t  give  up  the  ship.” 
This  was  a  new  sort  of  sea  victory  for  the  Amer- 
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icans — squadron  against  squadron.  Harrison  was 
now  able  to  advance  to  his  original  undertaking,  that 
of  regaining  Michigan.  The  English,  whom  he  met 
on  the  river  Thames,  did  not  stand  before  his  dashing 
cavalry  charge.  Among  the  Indians  who  fell,  after 
a  hand  to  hand  fight,  was  the  celebrated  chief, 
Tecumseh.  This  victory  rounded  up  a  campaign  of 
substantial  results;  all  that  Hull  had  lost  was  re¬ 
gained,  and  a  considerable  part  of  Upper  Canada  was 
occupied. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  along  the  St.  Lawrence 
and  Niagara  frontier  the  conquest  of  Canada  ad¬ 
vanced  only  to  fall  back.  Major-general  Dearborn 
was  a  worn-out  commander  and  unfit  to  lead  offensive 
warfare.  He  lost  every  point  almost  as  soon  as  he  had 
gained  it.  Golden  opportunities  slipped  through  his 
hands.  Nor  was  there  a  better  state  of  affairs  under 
General  Wilkinson  who  took  Dearborn’s  command  in 
the  summer.  This  old  soldier,  also  in  bad  health  and 
with  a  reputation  sullied  in  Burr’s  day,  brought  un¬ 
fortunate  rivalry  into  camp.  On  account  of  lack  of 
concert  with  General  Wade  Hampton,  his  descent  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  stopped  short  of  Montreal,  though 
the  city  was  poorly  garrisoned  and  his  forces  were 
12,000,  all  told.  Jefferson  had  written:  aI  fear 
we  are  to  expect  reverses  until  we  can  find  out  who 
are  qualified  for  command,  and  until  these  can  learn 
their  profession.”  But  the  difficulty  was  to  find  out 
and  for  Madison  even  more  to  turn  out  the  unqualified 
and  inefficient. 

While  these  operations  on  the  northern  frontier 
were  m  progress,  startled  public  attention  was  called 
to  the  far  south.  A  massacre  by  the  Creek  Indians 
at  the  American  Fort  Nims  made  the  summer  of  1813 
horribly  memorable.  This  peaceable  tribe  had  been 
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first  excited  to  a  state  of  fanaticism  by  Tecumseli, 
and  then  urged  on  to  an  uprising  by  English  and 
Spanisli  agents.  Four  hundred  refugees  perished  by 
fire  or  tomahawk  in  the  stockade  fort.  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  choleric  Tennesseean,  hastened  with  his 
volunteers  to  meet  the  emboldened  Indians.  Here 
was  a  man  with  the  military  instinct.  He  knew  how 
to  originate,  how  to  execute  promptly,  and  how  to 
stick  to  his  task.  He  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  a 
fighter  by  birth  and  by  hard  knocks  of  fortune.  The 
administration  was  not  concerned  to  put  him  forward, 
but  his  name  and  his  repute  for  daring  were  in  the 
mouths  of  a  noisy  constituency.  He  had  sooner  or 
later  to  be  recognised.  Particularly  was  this  the  case 
after  he  had  subjugated  the  Creeks  at  the  battle  of 
the  Horseshoe,  in  March,  1814.  He  vigorously  put 
an  end  not  only  to  the  uprising  of  the  Creek  Indians, 
which  was  a  war  within  a  war,  but,  by  the  same 
stroke,  he  broke  the  power  of  the  red  man  in  his  native 
north  America. 

The  five  naval  duels,  each  one  of  which  was  a  vic¬ 
tory  for  the  Americans,  were  followed,  in  this  trying 
year,  by  defeat  in  the  sixth  of  these  celebrated  sea 
matches.  Captain  James  Lawrence,  lately  promoted 
for  his  work  in  South  American  waters,  lost  his  life 
and  his  ship,  the  unlucky  Chesapeake,  fighting  the 
Shannon  in  Massachusetts  Bay.  The  British  chal¬ 
lenge,  the  American  acceptance  in  spite  of  unreadi¬ 
ness  and  mutiny,  the  close,  raking  fire,  the  lashing  of 
ships  and  the  swarming  of  boarders,  Lawrence  expir¬ 
ing  as  a  captive  on  the  way  to  Halifax,  and  his 
honoured  burial  by  the  English,  make  up  as  stirring 
a  narrative  of  sea  heroism  as  Anglo-Saxon  annals 
afford. 

Indeed,  naval  affairs  had  now  a  sorry  aspect.  The 
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large  ships  in  repair  docks  or  on  remote  duty,  three 
frigates  prisoners  by  the  British  blockade  off  New 
London  and  Norfolk,  and  nearly  every  brig  captured; 
such  was  the  predicament  of  the  Atlantic  sea-board. 
The  victorious  campaign  of  Harrison  and  Perry  stood 
out  alone  to  comfort  the  Americans  during  this 
season. 

Madison  had  been  quite  sanguine,  when  he  sent  his 
peace  commission  over  to  Russia,  that  the  Czar  knew 
the  mind  of  both  parties,  and  he  reasonably  expected 
mediation  to  be  possible.  When  Gallatin  and  Bay¬ 
ard  joined  John  Quincy  Adams  at  St.  Petersburg, 
they  found  in  the  Czar’s  chancellor  a  host  and  friend 
by  necessity,  but  he  could  only  tell  them  that  Eng¬ 
land  had  refused  the  offer  which  their  own  country 
had  so  gladly  accepted.  lie  indeed  presented  again 
his  services  to  the  English  ministry,  but  they  were 
coin  teously  declined.  Discouraged,  the  commission 
left  Russia  during  the  winter  of  181 3-’ 14,  coming 
on  the  scene  of  Napoleon’s  overwhelming  defeat! 
They  then  learned  that  Lord  Castlereagli  had  formally 
offered  to  negotiate  directly  with  the  United  States, 
and  that  President  Madison  had  accepted  the  pro¬ 
posal.  Henry  Clay  and  Jonathan  Russell  were  sent 
to  join  them  on  the  new  commission. 

General  Wilkinson  renewed  the  attempt  to  conquer 
Canada,  in  the  spring  of  1814,  with  even  more  than 
his  former  inefficiency.  But  he  was  soon  relieved 
of  command.  Wade  Hampton  was  also  allowed  to 
resign.  .  Some  real  soldiers  succeeded  them.  One 
new  major-general,  George  Izard,  a  soldier  trained  in 
Trance,  was  set  to  operate  about  Lake  Champlain. 
Another,  Jacob  Brown,  was  home-made,  but  of  ex¬ 
cellent  quality;  a  Quaker  farmer  beginning  the  war 
With  a  militia  general’s  commission,  he  had  won  his 
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brigadier-gen  eralc.y  in  tbe  regular  army  for  the  brave 
defense  of  Sackett’s  Harbour;  and  now  be  was  put  in 
full  command  on  the  Niagara  frontier.  Under  him 
were  such  commanders  of  brigades  as  Scott,  Gaines, 
and  Ripley.  The  army  itself  had  been  made  over  by 
two  years  of  hard  training.  But  the  wasted  summers 
of  1S12  and  IS  13,  when  England  had  been  content 
to  keep  the  defensive,  could  not  be  made  up  now. 
Napoleon  had  fallen,  and  there  was  instant  relief  to 
England  on  the  Continent.  Now  she  had  veterans 
to  send  across  the  sea,  and  could  begin  aggressive 
fighting. 

General  Brown  met  the  enemy  near  Niagara  Balls 
in  the  very  bloody  battle  of  Lundy’s  Lane,  where  the 
field  was  left  to  the  Americans,  who  were,  however, 
unable  to  keep  it  or  carry  ofi  the  guns.  Eort  Erie, 
on  the  Canadian  side,  which  had  been  captured  by  the 
Americans,  was  now  blown  up  and  deserted  as  they 
withdrew  to  their  own  shore.  When  Brown  and  his 
army  had  marched  to  the  western  end  of  Lake  On¬ 
tario,  the  British  promptly  seized  Oswego  at  the  east¬ 
ern  end.  They  also  concentrated  land  and  naval 
forces  at  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain.  The  light 
American  flotilla  gathered  on  the  Lake  met  the  invad¬ 
ing  squadron  and  forced  a  surrender  of  all  its  ships. 
Upon  this  defeat  of  its  navy  the  invading  army  dis¬ 
persed.  Thus,  honours  on  and  about  the  fresh  water 
line  were  nearly  equal  when  summer  hostilities 
stopped. 

The  English  had  determined  to  mark  the  campaign 
of  1814  by  a  serious  diversion  from  the  Canadian 
frontier  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  A  very  effective 
blockade  was  established.  Admiral  Cockburn,  who 
had  done  paltry  pilfering  and  burning  through  in¬ 
cursions  upon  the  waterways  during  the  previous  sea- 
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.on,  was  again  about,  tins  time  for  biggor  game. 
I  he  news  of  the  blockade  and  further  serious  intent 
on  the  part  of  the  English,  caused  some  uneasiness  at 
TV  ashington.  The  Chesapeake  was  meagrely  pro¬ 
tected.  To  create  a  special  defence  of  the  seat  of 
government  General  Winder  was  appointed  com¬ 
mander  of  the  new  military  district  of  the  Potomac, 
lie  had  a  handful  of  some  five  hundred  regulars,  with 
a  considerable  show  of  militia.  The  President  asked 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Pennsylvania  for  their 
quotas  of  militia. 

let,  in  spite  of  this  appearance  of  preparation, 
nothing  at  all  was  really  done.  Winder  either  held 
back,  or  was  held  back  by  the  hesitation  of  his  su¬ 
periors,  from  anything  seasonable  or  adequate.  Madi¬ 
son  s  unfitness  for  the  work  of  commander-in-chief, 
which  was  plainly  felt  at  the  most  remote  battle¬ 
ground,  was  painfully  evident  when  a  raid  threatened 
the  capital.  Armstrong,  the  Secretary  of  War, 
laughed  at  the  danger,  as  though  the  great  village 
was  charmed  and  state  papers  were  vandal  proof. 

Thus  it  was  that  when  an  August  day  brought  the 
express  telling  of  a  British  fleet  of  fifty  ships  and 
transports  off  the  mouth  of  the  Potomac  there  was 
frantic  activity  at  the  capital.  Admiral  Cockburn 
had  been  joined  by  General  Ross,  who  had  come  from 
Bermuda  with  soldiers  fresh  from  Wellington’s  wars. 
Ihese  commanders  finally  decided  to  direct  their  first 
attack  upon  Washington  itself.  They  sailed  past  the 
Potomac  and  up  the  Patuxent  river,  as  far  as  possi¬ 
ble  There  they  landed  a  force  of  4,500  trained  men 
and  began  a  quick  march  across  the  country. 

The  burning  of  Washington  was  the  most  startling 
event  of  the  war.  Yet  the  importance  is  easily  over¬ 
estimated,  for  it  is  difficult  to  realise  what  a  poor  town 
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the  isolated  and  straggling  capital  then  was,  and  that 
it  had  no  great  commonwealth  to  back  its  defence. 
Yet  it  was  so  easily  taken  only  because  the  au¬ 
thorities  were  incompetent  and  the  militia  unreliable. 
The  whole  affair  was  discreditable  to  both  sides.  This 
is  the  story  of  it. 

Commodore  Barney,  who  had  a  flotilla  of  gunboats 
on  the  Patuxent  river,  blew  them  up  at  the  approach 
of  the  British  by  command  of  Secretary  Armstrong, 
and  took  his  marines  to  join  Winder’s  land  force. 
Some  works  had  been  hastily  thrown  up  at  Bladens- 
burg,  the  citizens  of  Washington  joining  in  the 
labour.  This  was  a  point  on  the  road  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  landing-place  to  Washington.  Thither  General 
Winder  and  his  counsellors  hurried  the  troops  from 
the  navy  yard  at  Washington,  upon  news  that  Ross 
was  marching.  When  the  meeting  occurred,  the 
helter-skelter  American  army  numbered  6,000,  in¬ 
cluding  regulars,  marines,  militia,  stragglers,  citizens, 
the  cabinet  and  President  Madison.  It  is  almost 
enough  to  say  about  the  business  that  the  British 
were  not  like  their  predecessors,  who  turned  and  fled 
from  the  “embattled  farmers”  at  Concord;  and  the 
Americans  had  little  resemblance  to  their  fathers  who 
held  Bunker  Hill  against  the  repeated  charges  of  the 
British  infantry.  The  Americans  were  doomed  from 
the  outset.  They  were  excited  incompetents,  from 
the  President  down,  not  from  lack  of  personal 
courage,  but  because  there  was  no  master  at  the  head 
and  no  training  in  the  ranks.  A  lieutenant  in  the 
English  army,  named  Gleig  wrote  afterwards  a  story 
of  his  campaign  as  “A  Subaltern  in  America,”  in  which 
he  describes  the  heterogeneous  force  thus:  “A  few 
companies  only,  perhaps  two  or  three  battalions,  wear¬ 
ing  the  blue  jacket  which  the  Americans  have 
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borrowed  from  the  French,  presented  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  regular  troops.  The  rest  seemed  country- 
people,  who  would  have  been  much  more  appropriate¬ 
ly,  employed  in  attending  to  their  agricultural  occupa¬ 
tions  than  in  standing  with  muskets  in  their  hands 
on  the  brow  of  a  bare  green  hill.”  When  things  were 
evidently  going  badly,  the  helpless  President  said  to 
Monroe  and  Armstrong,  “It  would  now  be  proper 
for  us  to  retire  in  the  rear,  leaving  military  move¬ 
ments  to  military  men.”  But  before  they  could  slip 
behind,  the  rout  had  become  pell-mell.  Amateurs 
and  militia  were  alike  demoralised.  The  only  good 
fighting  done  was  by  Barney  and  his  marines;  though 
deserted,  they  had  no  idea  of  quitting  but  stood  four 
hundred  against  four  thousand,  maintaining  a  bit¬ 
ing  lire  upon  the  invaders  until  flanked  and  torn  to 
pieces. 

In  the  meantime,  Washington,  left  to  the  care  of 
its  old  men,  clerks,  women  and  children,  had  been  a 
busy  scene  from  Sunday  till  Wednesday,  the  24tli, 
when  the  sound  of  cannon  told  the  city  that  actual 
fighting  was  going  on  at  Bladensburg.  The  anxious 
hours  had  been  spent  in  packing  up  public  documents, 
securing  bank  specie,  and  family  valuables.  It  is 
gratifying  to  come  here  upon  a  brave  lady  of  degree. 
Mrs.  Madison  became  her  position  and  fame  in  this 
emergency;  she  thought  of  her  husband’s  safety 
before  her  own;  she  recognised  the  importance  of 
public  property  over  private.  She  has  left  a  vivid 
picture  of  those  days  in  a  diary  letter  to  her  sister. 
On  the  day  of  flight,  she  tells  how  she  was  saving 
(filbert  Stuart’s  picture  of  General  Washington  by 
having  the  frame  broken  and  the  canvas  taken  out, 
because  there  was  no  time  to  unscrew  it  from  the 
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wall.  “It  is  done,”  slie  says,  “and  tlie  precious  por¬ 
trait  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  gentlemen  of  Hew 
York  for  safe  keeping.”  She  pressed  as  many  cabinet 
papers  into  trunks  as  to  fill  her  carriage.  “Our  pri¬ 
vate  property  must  be  sacrificed,  as  it  is  impossible  to 
procure  wagons  for  its  transportation,”  she  also  wrote. 
This  lady,  who  knew  naturally  the  grace  of  public 
service,  carried  with  her,  as  more  precious  than  her 
jewels,  the  original  draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence.  Although  her  husband  had  sent  her  re¬ 
peated  warnings  from  the  battlefield,  she  refused  to 
separate  herself  further  from  him,  until  at  last  Mr. 
Madison’s  servant  galloped  up,  crying,  “Clear  out ! 
clear  out !  General  Armstrong  has  ordered  a  retreat !” 
and  even  then  she  had  almost  to  be  forced  into  a 
carriage.  She  drove  out  as  far  as  Georgetown,  then 
turned  about  and  came  back  to  the  capital  in  time  to 
meet  her  husband  and  the  army  retreating  through 
the  city.  The  President  crossed  to  Virginia,  while 
Mrs.  Madison  went  to  stay  with  friends  beyond 
Georgetown. 

The  city  was  left  to  the  raiders,  who  encamped  near 
it  at  night-fall.  From  that  time  on  the  proprieties 
of  war  did  not  restrain  them.  Ross  and  Cockburn 
headed  the  troops  that  fired  the  Capitol;  they  ran¬ 
sacked  the  White  House,  and  then,  the  furniture 
being  piled  up  in  the  drawing-room,  set  fire  to  it  by  a 
live  coal  brought  from  a  near  tavern.  ISText  the 
Treasury  building  was  lighted.  The  conflagrations 
then  illumined  the  night  until  a  fierce  thunder-storm 
checked  the  flames.  The  next  morning  saw  the  De¬ 
partments  of  State  and  of  War  smoking  in  ruins  also. 
During  that  day  a  still  more  terrific  storm  burst  over 
the  city,- — an  uprooting  cyclone  which  produced  a 
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singular  feeling  of  panic  among  the  British,  and 
seemed  to  determine  them  to  get  back  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  their  transports. 

The  loss  of  public  records  was  of  course  irreparable. 
The  destruction  of  the  navy  yard,  begun  by  the 
Americans  and  finished  by  the  British,  was  another 
blow.  A  British  fleet  at  the  same  time  came  up  the 
Potomac  and  attacked  Fort  Washington,  capturing 
the  vessels  in  the  river  and  imposing  terms  upon 
Alexandria.  These  were  disgraceful  disasters  which 
were  mitigated  only  by  the  English  repulse  at  Balti¬ 
more  and  the  American  successes  on  Lake  Champlain 
soon  after.  The  death  of  Ross  and  the  final  departure 
of  the  troops  for  Jamaica  relieved  the  harassed  shores 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland. 

When  Congress  met  in  the  autumn,  the  administra¬ 
tion  was  very  much  embarrassed  both  for  men  and 
money  to  carry  on  the  war  into  another  year;  the 
country  at  large  was  depressed,  and  beneath  this 
natural  feeling  there  was  also  sectional  disaffection 
which  menaced  the  Union  itself.  The  prominent. 
Federalists  in  the  East  had  assumed  leadership  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  They  had  many  wrongs 
stored  up  since  1801  against  the  Republican  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  they  were  not  slow*  to  bring  them 
forward  in  this  dark  hour  of  a  contest  which  they 
disbelieved  in.  Madison  wrote  to  Governor  Nicholas 
of  Virginia  his  opinion  of  New  England  in  language 
not  exactly  temperate.  He  said  that  “the  greater 
part  of  the  people  in  that  quarter  have  been  brought 
by  their  priests  under  a  delusion  scarcely  exceeded  by 
that  recorded  in  the  period  of  witchcraft;  and  the 
leaders  themselves  are  daily  becoming  more  desperate 
in  the  use  they  make  of  it.”  * 

The  senate  of  Massachusetts  now  expressed  itself. 
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It  recommended  that  its  governor  should  ask  the  other 
Hew  England  States  to  join  in  a  delegate  convention 
to  consider  their  relation  to  the  general  government 
and  its  present  course.  The  result  of  tins  call  was 
that  three  States, — Massachusetts,  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island — appointed  twenty-three  delegates  to 
represent  them.  This  ill-starred  assemblage  was 
known  as  the  Hartford  Convention  of  December, 
1814.  There,  for  three  weeks,  Eastern  grievances 
were  discussed  in  secrecy. 

The  resulting  report  which  each  delegation  pre¬ 
sented  to  its  own  State  was  called  treasonable  by  the 
administration  party;  while  the  hot-headed  dis- 
unionists  found  it  ineffectual.  It  has  remained  a 
matter  for  discussion  ever  since.  One  point  is  un¬ 
contested, — that  it  was  untimely  and  proved  destruc¬ 
tive  to  the  Federalists.  Dissolution  of  the  Union  had 
been  considered  by  their  representative  men,  and 
henceforth  nothing  could  pry  suspicion  of  that  party 
out  of  the  brain  of  any  staunch  unionist.  In  pursu¬ 
ance  of  this  report,  commissioners  of  Massachusetts 
and  Connecticut  were  appointed  to  set  out  for  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  there  to  urge  the  recommendations  of  the 
convention  upon  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  They  arrived  at  the  capital  just  as  news  of 
the  battle  of  Hew  Orleans  wras  received.  Shortly 
afterwards  came  the  still  more  joyful  tidings  that 
peace  had  been  agreed  upon  at  Gfhent.  Their  mis¬ 
sion  was  derided,  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  them 
but  to  turn  back  and  accept,  with  the  peace,  their  loss 
of  power. 

The  battle  of  Hew  Orleans  was  the  climax  of  the 
war.  The  British  campaign  of  1814  had  been 
planned  for  a  final  strike  at  the  mouths  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi.  The  Hiagara,  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the 
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Atlantic  coast  had  not  received  such  serious  English 
attention  as  was  now  concentrated  on  the  expedition 
which,  making  its  rendezvous  at  Bermuda,  hastened 
to  surprise  the  Spanish-Erench  city.  Its  defence,  as 
an  American  military  outpost  was  entirely  inadequate. 
But  Bresident  Madison  and  Monroe,  his  new  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  were  now  wide  awake  to  the  operations 
of  the  fleet  which  had  so  recently  quitted  their  neigh¬ 
bourhood.  It  had  worked  ruin  on  Washington;  it 
had  been  repelled  at  Baltimore;  it  might  now  get  its 
deserts  on  the  distant  bayous  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Madison  knew  that  while  he  had  been  weak  at  home, 
he  had  a  strong  arm  in  General  Jackson  to  put  forth 
in  the  Southwest.  The  urgency  of  his  messages  to 
Jackson  was  supplemented  with  spirited  aid.  lie 
warned  Jackson  that  the  enemy  would  surely  attack 
Hew  Orleans.  lie  ordered  the  troops  from  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  and  Georgia  to  march  to  the  Gulf.  lie 
backed  his  orders  with  generous  supplies  of  money. 

But  the  elate  general  was  ready  to  work  miracles 
unaided  by  absent  superiors.  He  had  cowed  a  fierce 
Indian  uprising,  and  he  had  just  stormed  the  English 
at  Pensacola.  With  no  failure  behind  him,  and  faith 
in  himself,  he  hastened  to  intrench  his  heterogeneous 
army  before  Hew  Orleans.  In  the  final  engagement 
of  January  8,  1815,  called  the  Battle  of  Hew  Orleans, 
his  long  line  of  defence,  along  the  ditch  he  had  dug 
from  the  river  to  the  woods,  was  composed  of  regulars, 
sailors,  creoles,  Baratarian  pirates,  free  negroes,  San 
Domingons,  French  soldiers,  Tennesseeans  in  brown 
homespun  hunting  shirts,  and  Kentucky  riflemen. 
This  was  not  a  pretty  army,  but  they  were  sure 
marksmen. 

It  was  far,  however,  from  an  equal  match;  for, 
while  this  novel  army  numbered  5,000,  the  British, 
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who  had  come  in  fifty  large  ships,  had  landed  10,000 
veterans  to  meet  them.  There  were  two  confident 
advances  and  two  paralysing  repulses,  in  which  the 
British  lost  2,000  men,  among  them  many  officers. 
General  Pakenham  himself,  the  hero  of  Salamanca, 
was  among  the  fallen.  Jackson  lost  hut  62  of  his 
men.  Monroe’s  despatch  reads:  “History  records 
no  example  of  so  glorious  a  victory  obtained  with  so 
little  bloodshed  on  the  part  of  the  victorious.” 

The  English  were  too  thoroughly  beaten  to  resume 
their  attacks,  and  the  Americans  did  not  hinder  their 
withdrawal.  The  departing  fleet  captured  Fort 
Bowyer  at  the  entrance  to  Mobile  Bay,  two  days 
before  the  news  of  peace  arrived. 

This  battle  of  Mew  Orleans  occurred  after  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Ghent,  but  before 
the  news  had  reached  the  American  shore.  It  was  of 
course  not  determining  in  obtaining  peace,  and  had  no 
influence  upon  the  treaty  stipulations.  Had  it 
marked  the  summer  of  1814,  it  is  possible  that  the 
American  commissioners  at  Ghent  might  have  main¬ 
tained  the  sailors’  rights  as  a  sine  qua  non. 

While  war  had  not  slackened  in  the  Mew  World, 
in  Ghent  five  Americans  and  three  Englishmen  had 
for  months  been  trying  to  arrange  a  peace.  They 
began  to  negotiate  early  in  August,  and  kept  steadily 
at  it  until  Christmas  Eve,  when  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
was  signed.  This  treaty  was  remarkable  for  the  sub¬ 
jects  which  it  avoided.  It  mentioned  neither 
blockades  nor  impressment,  the  intolerable  wrongs 
which  drove  the  States  into  the  second  war  of  inde¬ 
pendence.  On  this  account  the  war  has  by  some 
been  called  a  failure.  The  fact  that  American  ships 
and  sailors  have  since  then  been  respected  abroad  is 
the  conclusive  demonstration  that  the  underlying 
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object  of  tbe  war  was  gained.  Sure  of  their  coun¬ 
try’s  accruing  strength,  and  trusting  to  its  effectual 
influence  in  the  future,  the  Americans  were  content 
to  leave  out  some  things  they  had  at  first  demanded, 
therein  showing  a  large  fashion  of  diplomacy. 
Besides,  the  English  gave  up  almost  every  one  of  their 
first  claims,  actually,  as  well  as  in  treaty  stipulations. 
Their  commissioners  demanded  great  concessions,  and 
asserted  that  they  would  not  make  peace  unless  they 
obtained  them.  Clay  declared  that  it  was  a  game  of 
brag,  and  was  stimulated  to  high  talk  himself  in 
order  to  match  them.  But  the  downright  Adams  and 
Gallatin  met  their  opponents  with  principles,  and 
doggedly  won  point  after  point. 

The  English  commissioners  were  really  inferior  to 
those  on  the  American  side  in  personal  points;  but 
though  weak  in  ability  they  were  strong  in  excessive 
demands.  They  wanted  an  Indian  territory  sliced 
off  from  the  United  States,  to  be  forever  a  barrier 
between  it  and  the  possessions  of  Great  Britain;  they 
wanted  the  boundary  line  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States  revised,  so  that  they  should  have  a  piece 
of  Maine  and  a  new  line  from  Lake  Superior  to  the 
Mississippi.  They  wanted  the  United  States  to  dis¬ 
arm  on  the  great  lakes  and  their  rivers,  while  Great 
Britain  was  to  be  allowed  to  keep  her  ships  and  forts ; 
they  intended  to  keep  what  they  had  got  in  the  Pas- 
samaquoddy  Bay;  and  they  asked  the  Americans  to 
stop  fishing  in  British  waters.  These  demands  called 
forth  an  answer  framed  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  the 
“sifting,  erasing,  patching  and  amending”  being  done 
by  the  whole  commission  in  a  paper  of  high  rank. 
They  refused  flatly  to  consider  such  terms,  and  at 
once  sent  despatches  home.  Congress  was  sitting 
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when  the  papers  arrived.  The  House  ordered  ten 
thousand  copies  printed  and  given  to  the  public.  The 
sensation  was  prodigious.  The  American  people  were 
not  willing  to  pay  that  price  for  peace.  But  in  the 
meantime  the  English  had  withdrawn  from  their 
ultimata;  the  demands  for  an  Indian  territory  and 
for  supremacy  on  the  lakes  were  dropped  entirely, 
and  at  last  they  agreed  that  the  territory  of  each 
nation  should  remain  intact,  as  before  the  war.  On 
this  point  Wellington  was  very  frank  to  the  English 
ministry:  “You  have  won  nothing  yet  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  war  which  gives  you  the  right  to  demand  on 
principle,  a  territorial  concession,”  was  his  advice. 
Upon  agreement,  rights  of  Newfoundland  fisheries 
and  of  the  Mississippi  were  points  omitted.  Thus, 
by  mutual  concessions  and  omissions,  a  treaty  was 
executed  which  brought  the  peace. 

The  announcement  of  the  treaty  in  America,  made 
in  February,  1815,  was  received  with  universal  wel¬ 
come;  the  administration,  the  war-hawks,  and  the 
Federalists  rejoiced  together. 

The  last  two  years  of  Madison’s  presidency  were 
bright  in  contrast  with  those  preceding.  The  happy 
peace  put  an  end  to  general  bickering.  Forgetting 
and  forgiving  came  easily  as  the  people  went  about 
their  renewed  business  interests.  The  country  was 
not  impoverished  or  wasted  by  the  long  war ;  less  than 
sixteen  hundred  men  had  been  killed  in  the  three 
years ;  and  no  rich  town  or  region  had  been  plundered. 
Yet  the  strain  had  been  long  and  tense;  the  relief 
was  correspondingly  grateful.  The  young  and 
buoyant  nation  felt  that  all  fetters  were  at  last  re¬ 
moved.  The  war  had  not  been  wholly  creditable, 
but  when  ended,  it  unquestionably  meant  that  Eng- 
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land  and  France  conld  never  again  treat  America 
as  natural  prey.  She  was  proven  capable  of  self- 
defence. 

Historically  these  years,  which  brought  restoration 
to  the  spirit  of  the  President,  as  well  as  activity  to 
trade,  are  not  widely  interesting.  Domestic  questions 
engrossed  the  attention  of  Congress.  Finances  were 
grown  desperate,  for  public  credit  had  gone  very  low; 
specie  payments  were  suspended;  the  precious  metals 
were  hoarded,  and  an  uncontrollable  paper  currency 
demoralised  business.  With  these  difficulties  Madi¬ 
son  and  liis  new  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Dallas, 
grappled.  The  latter  proposed  to  revive  the  dis¬ 
carded  National  Bank,  and  through  it  to  restore  na¬ 
tional  credit  and  specie  payments.  Calhoun  pleaded 
for  it  in  the  House;  and  Clay,  who  had  been  bent 
upon  its  destruction  in  1811,  came  down  to  the  floor 
from  his  Speaker’s  chair  to  give  his  reasons  for  now 
supporting  it,  accepting  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
for  the  sake  of  the  present  interests  of  the  country. 
Webster  was  one  who  opposed  the  bill.  But  the 
Fourteenth  Congress,  Republicans  and  Federalists, 
voted  a  charter  to  the  new  institution  for  twenty-one 
years;  and  the  financial  disease  of  the  country  was 
too  acute  for  Madison,  in  spite  of  his  previous  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  was  unconstitutional,  to  oppose  the  remedy 
which  the  leaders  agreed  upon.  The  new  Bank  was 
modelled  after  Hamilton’s,  but  gave  greater  power 
and  privilege  to  the  government.  Resumption  by  the 
national  treasury  followed,  in  1817,  and  Madison 
had  the  immense  satisfaction  of  seeing  public  credit 
restored  before  he  quitted  office. 

With  peace  came  a  peace  footing  for  the  War  De¬ 
partment.  Only  ten  thousand  men  were  retained  in 
the  army.  The  Bresident  appointed  two  major- 
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generals,  Jacob  Brown  and  Andrew  Jackson.  The 
navy  was  not  reduced,  but  further  improvement  was 
provided.  The  small  vessels  of  this  period  were 
beautifully  and  ingeniously  built,  the  despairing 
admiration  of  the  British;  but  the  experiments  of 
Robert  Frdton  did  not  begin  to  revolutionise  the  navy 
until  long  after  this  war  had  closed. 

Indeed,  the  navy  was  at  once  to  undertake  new 
exploits.  An  American  vessel  having  suffered  from 
Algerine  pirates  during  the  war,  Madison,  after  the 
treaty  of  Ghent  had  been  ratified,  asked  that  a  new 
war  be  declared  against  Algiers.  Congress  so  de¬ 
clared,  and  Commodore  Decatur  was  sent  with  a  large 
squadron  to  punish  the  navy  of  the  Dey,  and  make 
him  listen  to  civilised  terms.  This  was  a  spirited 
little  war,  and  its  single  campaign  was  accomplished 
with  despatch.  The  Algerian  cruisers  were  captured; 
and  then,  before  Algiers,  on  the  deck  of  his  flag-ship, 
Decatur  dictated  a  peace  to  the  Dey.  Thence  he 
proceeded  to  Tripoli  and  Tunis,  and  took  account 
from  the  Bey  and  the  Bashaw  for  certain  help  they 
had  given  to  the  British.  The  result  of  this  vigour 
was  that  North  African  piracy  was  abolished  for  all 
time. 

The  war  taxes  for  internal  revenue  were  naturally 
obnoxious  to  Democratic  doctrine,  and  had  to  be  re¬ 
duced  as  soon  as  possible.  The  deficit  thus  produced 
was  made  up  by  increased  custom  duties,  which 
virtually  assumed  the  form  of  protection  for  domestic 
manufactures.  This  new  and  widespread  interest  had 
lately  appeared,  to  rival  commerce  in  the  East  and 
agriculture  in  the  South.  The  tariff  for  its  protection 
began  to  be  an  agitating  theme. 

The  close  of  the  war  seemed  to  complete  the  doom 
of  the  Federal  party.  It  had  based  its  hopes  on  the 
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expected  failure  of  its  own  government;  it  had  been 
sectional  and  disloyally  threatening.  It  was  now 
stranded  by  the  strong  sweep  of  national  spirit.  There 
was  practically  one  party  of  sanguine  people.  This 
unanimity  of  feeling  gave  a  peaceful  ending  to  the 
last  Congress  convened  under  Madison,  and  continued 
what  has  been  termed  the  Virginia  “dynasty”  in  the 
very  popular  election  of  Monroe.  Daniel  Tompkins, 
governor  of  Hew  York,  wras  elected  vice-president. 

There  is  a  feeling  among  historical  students  of 
Federalist  leaning  that  Madison  lacked  political  cour¬ 
age,  and  that  he  was  much  beyond  his  depth  in  the 
War  of  1812,  which,  it  is  asserted,  at  the  same  time 
his  presidential  ambition  had  precipitated.  It  is  easy 
to  see  that  he  was  not  naturally  a  man  for  combat, 
and  that  his  training  was  legislative.  Yet  he  was  the 
choice  of  the  people  for  executive  responsibility,  and 
the  emergencies  of  the  time  were  such  as  to  cause 
almost  every  statesman  to  trim  his  theories.  That  a 
theoretical  personal  opinion  should  be  proof  against 
the  argument  of  events  is  only  an  assumption;  really, 
nothing  is  more  illogical.  If  Madison  did  not  fear¬ 
lessly  break  political  entanglements,  he  certainly 
never  wove  them,  nor  is  it  likely  that  he  ever  meant 
to  be  less  than  an  honestly  ambitious  man. 

Like  Jefferson,  Madison  passed  many  years  in 
happy  retirement.  At  his  home,  Montpellier,  he  ob¬ 
served,  corresponded,  and  contributed  to  the  historical 
record  of  his  times.  He  was  fond  of  recalling  the 
earlier  period  o f  the  Republic,  and  he  looked  forward 
to  its  future  with  anticipation.  That  time  of  stress, 
however,  when  the  burden  of  war  was  upon  him,  he 
was  reluctant  to  remember.  He  was  an  invariably 
kind  master,  and  considered  anxiously  the  problem  of 
slavery  in  the  future.  He  was  interested  in  the 
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young  temperance  movement,  and  was  himself  very 
abstemious.  lie  held  Jefferson’s  lofty  idea  of  the 
object  of  democracy,  to  secure  the  rights  and  improve 
the  condition  of  each  individual.  lie  was  always  in¬ 
terested  in  education,  being  for  many  years  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
believed  in  the  capacity  of  the  female  mind,  and 
consequently  in  its  right  to  the  highest  education.  If 
he  had  had  less  personal  ambition,  or  perhaps  lived 
in  another  day,  he  would  have  been  a  philanthropist 
or  a  reformer.  His  intelligent  slave,  Paul  Jennings, 
says  of  him,  “Mr.  Madison,  I  think,  was  one  of  the 
best  men  I  ever  knew.” 
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PRESIDENT  JAMES  MONROE. 
(two  administrations,  1817-1825.) 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THE  LAST  OF  THE  VIRGINIA  LINE. 

James  Monroe  became  the  fifth  president  of  the 
United  States.  lie  was  the  fourth  and  last  to  be 
chosen  from  the  State  of  Virginia.  His  two  pre¬ 
decessors  had  carried  the  country  and  the  Republican 
party  through  the  strain  of  war  and  through  the  rival¬ 
ries  of  England  and  France.  He  was  to  enjoy,  during 
his  own  administrations  following,  a  distinguished  era 
of  peace  and  good  times.  lie  lacked  but  a  year  of 
sixty  when  he  took  this  high  and  last  office  of  a  life 
nearly  all  of  which,  since  he  entered  the  Continental 
army  at  eighteen,  had  been  a  public  career. 

The  young  collegian  who  quitted  his  studies  at 
William  and  Mary  to  be  a  soldier,  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  American  Revolution,  was  well-born  and,  like 
most  Virginia  youth,  bred  from  boyhood  to  the  love 
of  civil  liberty.  At  the  first  call  of  the  Colonies 
more  than  twenty-five  students  from  this  college 
volunteered  to  fight;  among  them  were  John  Mar¬ 
shall  and  James  Monroe,  the  future  great  Chief 
Justice  and  the  future  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  new 
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Republic.  The  Monroe  family  had  been  settled  in 
Westmoreland  County,  Virginia,  for  about  a  century 
when  this  son  was  born.  They  were  Scotch  cava¬ 
liers,  descended,  so  says  the  family  tradition,  from 
Hector  Monroe,  an  officer  of  Charles  I.  The  father 
of  the  President  was  Spence  Monroe,  and  his  mother 
was  Eliza  Jones,  of  a  family  also  conspicuous  in  the 
Old  Dominion.  The  Monroes  were  neighbours  to 
the  Washingtons,  the  Lees  and  the  Madisons,  and 
with  them  had  passed  through  the  early  throes  of 
rebellion,  caused  by  the  Stamp  Act,  while  James  was 
a  boy. 

The  youthful  cadet  entered  the  army  at  Wash¬ 
ington’s  headquarters  as  Lieutenant  Monroe  of  the 
Third  Virginia  Regiment.  He  was  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Hudson,  fighting  with  the  troops  at  Haarlem 
and  at  White  Plains.  In  the  attack  on  Trenton,  he 
and  Captain  William  Washington  led  successfully 
the  advance  guard,  driving  back  the  British,  captur¬ 
ing  some  artillery,  and  getting  each  an  honourable 
wound.  Monroe  was  aide  to  Lord  Stirling  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  campaigns  of  l777-’78,  with  the  rank  of 
major,  serving  very  creditably  in  the  battles  of 
•Brandywine,  Germantown  and  Monmouth.  But 
this  rank  cost  him  his  place  in  the  regular  line;  and 
with  chagrin  he  found  himself  out  of  the  army  as  a 
commissioned  officer.  The  disappointed  aspirant  had 
early  in  life  high  friends  to  smooth  his  way  and  soothe 
his  feelings.  A  young  man  in  whom  Washington, 
Lord  Stirling  and  Governor  Jefferson  were  person¬ 
ally  interested  must  have  possessed  decidedly  those 
qualities  that  endear  youth  to  men  of  maturity.  In 
time  Jefferson  was  able  to  send  him  as  military  com¬ 
missioner  to  the  Southern  army;  thus  he  became  a 
lieutenant-colonel,  and  was,  in  all  the  subsequent 
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years,  until  attaining  to  the  presidency,  called 
Colonel  Monroe.  .  When  again  suffering  from  inac- 
tivity,  he  placed  himself  wholly  under  the  patronage 
of  Governor  Jefferson,  renewing  acquaintance  with 
books  and  beginning  to  study  law  under  his  guidance. 
At  this  time  he  wrote,  “I  submitted  the  direction  of 
my  time  and  plan  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Jefferson,  one  of 
our  wisest  and  most  virtuous  republicans;  and  aided 
by  his  advice,  I  have  hitherto,  of  late,  lived.” 

Military  life  was  naturally  followed  by  civil  service 
m  Revolutionary  days,  especially  in  that  home  of 
ambition,  Virginia;  and  Monroe,  not  lacking  friends 
and  influence,  found  the  step  easy.  He  was  chosen 
to  the  assembly  of  his  State  when  but  a  little  past  his 
majority;  he  became  a  member  of  the  executive  coun¬ 
cil;  and  from  these  State  affairs,  he  passed  at  once  to 
a  seat  m  the  Continental  Congress  of  1783,  just  as 
the  first  peace  with  England  was  concluded. 

As  a  member  of  three  successive  Congresses 
Monroe  shared  in  the  apprehensions  of  that  gloomy 
period;,  but  he  threw  himself  zealously  and  promi¬ 
nently  into  the  discussions  which  absorbed  Congress, 
and  statesmen  outside  that  body,  in  the  interests  of 
the  preservation  of  the  Union.  He  corresponded  . 
with  Jefferson,  who  soon  went  to  Erance,  and  with 
Madison,  who  was  at  home.  All  the  large  questions 
ot  those  difficult  days  pressed  upon  him  anxiously 
and  he  found  help  in  the  intimate  letters  of  older  and 
wiser  friends.  He  was  a  conspicuous  advocate  of  the 
extension  of  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  his  motion 
to  give  that  body  authority  to  regulate  trade  between 
the  btates  was  a  first  step  towards  the  Annapolis  con¬ 
vention  and  the  framing  of  a  new  constitution.  His 
interest  m  the  Northwest  territory  was  as  great  as 
Jefferson  s.  He  was  of  the  committee  to  hand  over 
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those  far  possessions  of  Virginia  to  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment.  His  travels  away  from  “the  Atlantic  part 
of  the  world”  were,  for  those  days,  extended;  and 
this  first-hand  acquaintance  with  his  own  land  in  his 
early  life  influenced  deeply  his  future  regard  for  her 
territorial  rights,  expansion  and  development.  He 
was  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  free  navigation  of 
the  Mississippi  must  never  he  yielded  to  Spanish  or 
to  other  foreign  claims. 

When  the  Virginia  convention  met  in  1788,  to 
ratify  the  Constitution,  Monroe  was  one  of  its  mem¬ 
bers.  He  stood,  however,  with  Patrick  Henry  in 
opposition  to  the  supporters,  Madison,  Marshall  and 
Randolph.  In  his  speeches  he  argued  that  the  Con¬ 
stitution  provided  no  adequate  checks  upon  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  power;  that  there  would  he  conflict  between 
Rational  and  State  authority;  and  that  the  president 
might  enjoy  endless  reelection.  He  maintained  that 
the  great  territory  of  the  Mississippi  coidd  not  be 
controlled  after  the  plan  of  the  Constitution. 

This  position,  which  antagonised  the  work  his 
friend  Madison  had  done,  both  in  the  convention  and 
through  his  master  efforts  in  that  great  expository 
book,  The  Federalist ,  did  not  prevent  Monroe  from 
being  an  early  choice  of  the  legislature  of  Virginia, 
to  represent  her  in  the  new  Senate.  There  he  sat 
during  the  first  administration  of  Washington,  and 
until  the  President  sent  him  over  to  France,  to  meet 
his  second  disappointment  and  first  serious  check. 
This  appointment  must  surely  have  been  a  surprise 
to  the  senator  who  had  for  four  years  persistently 
opposed  all  the  important  measures  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  He  believed  in  none  of  Hamilton’s  financial 
plans,  and  was  not  always  a  courteous  objector. 
Washington  gave  him  this  mark  of  distinguishment, 
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according  to  his  own  fixed  purpose  to  follow  the  lead 
of  confidence  rather  than  that  of  suspicion  and  ad¬ 
ministrative  sensitiveness.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  man  of  Monroe’s  responsive  temperament  re¬ 
ceived  such  magnanimity  with  proper  feeling. 

Monroe’s  diplomatic  career  is  of  significant  inter¬ 
est.  It  began  with  an  early  experience  as  envoy  to 
the  new  French  Republic  in  1794.  From  this  tick¬ 
lish  mission  he  was  recalled  after  two  years.  Fie 
went  to  the  same  post  a  second  time,  when  Jefferson 
wanted  himself  freshly  represented  in  the  bargain 
for  Louisiana,  in  1803.  He  then  remained  abroad  as 
minister  to  England  and  negotiator  at  the  Spanish 
court  until  1807.  He  was  thirty  years  old  when  he 
accepted  the  first  appointment,  and  not  fifty  when 
he  came  home  from  his  unaccepted  work  in  London. 
Sc  it  may  reasonably  be  said  that,  as  a  foreign  rep¬ 
resentative,  Monroe  thought  and  acted  as  a  young 
man,  the  more  especially  so  since  in  him  youthful 
glow  died  more  slowly  than  in  most  public  men.  In 
these  twenty  years  of  diplomatic  experience,  how¬ 
ever,  he  gained  some  very  distinct  and  very  sound 
views  regarding  the  proper  foreign  relations  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  limits  of  the  demands  possible 
for  his  country  to  support.  It  is  significant  that  the 
“Doctrine”  which  for  three-fourths  of  a  century  has 
played  the  most  important  and  unyielding  part  in 
the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States,"  bears  his 
name. 

Monroe’s  first  mission  is  particularly  interesting 
because  it  displays  his  undisciplined  characteristics, 

rash  enthusiasm,  devotion  to  party,  and  a  quick 
ear  for  popular  applause.  The  later  mission  is  of 
course  better  known,  on  account  of  the  gigantic  ter¬ 
ritorial  aggrandizement  resulting  from  it. 
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When  Jefferson  gave  up  watching  the  development 
of  the  French  Revolution  in  Paris  to  take  a  secretary¬ 
ship  in  Washington’s  first  cabinet,  Gouverneur  Mor¬ 
ris  went  out  in  his  place.  This  able  negotiator  was 
shocked  at  the  excesses  of  frenzy  which  he  saw  there. 
He  did  not  conceal  his  sympathy  with  the  unfortun¬ 
ate  Royalists.  This  drew  upon  him  the  ire  of  French 
Republicans,  who  soon  asked  for  his  recall.  Wash¬ 
ington  had  sent  to  London  John  Jay,  a  jurist  of  Eng¬ 
lish  bias;  and  at  this  critical  juncture  in  France  he 
selected  Monroe,  an  extreme  Republican  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  with  the  French,  as  the  representative  of  a 
real  republic  to  a  fantastic  and  arbitrary  one.  Mon¬ 
roe’s  disagreement  with  the  administration  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  of  less  moment  than  a  friendly  reception 
in  Paris;  for  Washington  made  a  wise  use  of  the 
partialites  of  both  an  “Anglicized”  party  and  a 
French  party  in  the  United  States  in  the  difficult  task 
of  keeping  peace  with  the  belligerents  across  the 
ocean.  John  Quincy  Adams  called  these  appoint¬ 
ments  very  memorable  in  the  history  of  the  Union. 
Yet  the  result  might  seem  to  show  the  foolishness  of 
wisdom,  for  Jay's  treaty  was  too  considerate  of  Eng¬ 
lish  demands,  while  Monroe  lost  the  cool  spirit  of  a 
representative  in  his  enthusiasm  over  the  idea  of  a 
sister  republic. 

Edmund  Randolph,  Secretary  of  State,  sent  Mon¬ 
roe  off  with  careful  instructions,  which  were  pre¬ 
sumably  the  mind  of  Washington.  He  concludes 
them  with  these  words:  “You  go,  sir,  to  France,  to 
strengthen  our  friendship  with  that  country;  and 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  line  of  freedom  and 
ease  to  which  you  may  advance  without  betraying  the 
dignity  of  the  United  States.  You  will  show  our 
confidence  in  the  French  Republic,  without  betray- 
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ing  the  most  remote  mark  of  undue  complaisance. 
You  will  let  it  be  seen  that,  in  case  of  war  with  any 
nation  on  earth,  we  shall  consider  France  as  our  first 
and  natural  ally.  You  may  dwell  upon  the  sense 
which  we  entertain  of  past  services,  and  for  the  more 
recent  interposition  in  our  behalf  with  the  Dey  of 
Algiers.  Among  the  great  events  with  which  the 
world  is  now  teeming,  there  may  be  an  opening  for 
France  to  become  instrumental  in  securing  to  us  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi.  Spain  may,  per¬ 
haps,  negotiate  a  peace,  separate  from  Great  Britain, 
with  France.  If  she  does,  the  Mississippi  may  be 
acquired  through  this  channel,  especially  if  you  con¬ 
trive  to  have  our  mediation  in  any  manner  solicited.” 

When  Monroe  reached  Paris  Robespierre  had 
fallen.  Yet  his  decrees  still  burdened  foreign  com¬ 
merce.  As  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety  put  off 
Monroe’s  official  recognition,  he  saw  fit  to  appeal  to 
the  President  of  the  Convention  by  letter.  The  Con¬ 
vention  voted  to  receive  him  at  once.  Thereupon, 
August  15,  he  appeared  before  that  body,  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  aglow  with  praises  of  the  valour 
of  French  troops  and  the  wisdom  of  French  councils. 
These  expressions  were  “heard  with  liveliest  sensibil¬ 
ity  and  covered  with  applause,”  according  to  French 
archives.  In  responding,  the  President  gave  him  the 
fraternal  embrace.  There  was  afterwards  another 
occasion  of  speech-making  and  embracing,  when 
Monroe  presented  an  American  flag  with  a  letter  to 
the  Convention  by  a  United  States  naval  officer. 

Evidently  the  representative  thought  he  had  done 
no  more  than  a  republican  duty,  to  make  emphatic  to 
the  citizens  of  France  the  favour  in  which  his  coun- 
try,  from  President  to  people,  held  the  principles  of 
the  French  Revolution.  To  read  his  instructions 
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and  his  address  is  evidence  enough  that  the  young 
diplomatist  was  not  as  sensitive  to  the  location  of  the 
line  of  freedom  and  ease  to  which  he  might  advance 
without  betraying  the  dignity  of  the  United  States 
as  his  government  had  fancied  him  to  he. 

The  address  was  as  follows: — 

“Citizens,  President,  and  Representatives  of  the 
h  rench  P eople : — My  admission  into  this  assembly  in 
the  presence  of  the  French  nation  (for  all  the  citizens 
of  France  are  represented  here)  to  be  recognised  as 
the  representative  of  the  Republic,  impresses  me 
with  a  degree  of  sensibility  which  I  cannot  express. 
I  consider  it  a  new  proof  of  that  friendship  and  re¬ 
gard  which  the  French  nation  has  always  shown  to 
their  ally,  the  United  States  of  America. 

“Republics  should  approach  to  each  other.  In 
many  respects  they  have  all  the  same  interests;  but 
this  is  more  especially  the  case  with  the  American 
and  French  Republics.  Their  governments  are  simi¬ 
lar;  they  both  cherish  the  same  principles,  and  rest 
on  the  same  basis,  the  equal  and  inalienable  rights 
of  man.  The  recollection,  too,  of  common  dangers 
and  difficulties  will  increase  their  harmony  and  ce¬ 
ment  their  union.  America  had  her  day  of  oppres¬ 
sion,  difficulty  and  war;  but  her  sons  were  virtuous 
and  brave,  and  the  storm  which  clouded  her  political 
horizon  has  passed  and  left  them  in  the  enjoyment 
of  peace,  liberty  and  independence.  France,  our  ally 
and  our  friend,  and  who  aided  in  the  contest,  has  now 
embarked  in  the  same  noble  career;  and  I  am  happy 
to  add  that,  whilst  the  fortitude,  magnanimity,  and 
heroic  valour  of  her  troops  command  the  admiration 
and  applause  of  the  astonished  world,  the  wisdom  and 
firmness  of  her  councils  unite  equally  in  securing  the 
happiest  result. 

12 
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“America  is  not  an  unfeeling  spectator  of  your 
affairs  at  tlie  present  crisis.  I  lay  before  you,  in  the 
declarations  of  every  department  of  our  government 
—declarations  which  are  founded  in  the  affections 
of  the  citizens  at  large —the  most  decided  proof  of 
her  sincere  attachment  to  the  liberty,  prosperity,  and 
happiness  of  the  French  Republic.  Each  branch  of 
the  Congress,  according  to  the  course  of  proceeding 
there,  has  requested  the  President  to  make  this  known 
to  you  in  its  behalf;  and,  in  fulfilling  the  desires  of 
those  branches,  I  am  instructed  to  declare  to  you 
that  he  has  expressed  his  own. 

“In  discharging  the  duties  of  the  office  which  I 
am  now  called  to  execute,  I  promise  myself  the  high¬ 
est  satisfaction,  because  I  well  know  that,  whilst  I 
pursue  the  dictates  of  my  own  heart,  in  wishing  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  the  French  nation,  and 
which  I  most  sincerely  do,  I  speak  the  sentiments  of 
my  own  country;  and  that  by  doing  everything  in  my 
power  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  the  harmony  so 
happily  subsisting  between  the  two  Republics,  I  shall 
promote  the  interest  of  both.  To  this  great  object, 
therefore,  all  my  efforts  will  be  directed.  If  I  can 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  succeed  in  such  manner  as  to 
merit  the  approbation  of  both  Republics,  I  shall  deem 
it  the  happiest  event  of  my  life,  and  retire  hereafter 
with  a  consolation  which  those  who  mean  well,  and 
have  served  the  cause  of  liberty,  alone  can  feel.” 

In  1800  news  was  a  slow  traveller  back  and  forth 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  diplomacy  had  to  wait.  The 
foreign  envoy  must  rely  first  upon  the  instructions 
which  he  had  in  his  pocket  on  leaving  home,  and  then 
for  months  live  by  his  wits.  But  censure  was  none 
the  less  sure  for  delay.  It  came  bitingly  to  Monroe 
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in  the  despatch  which  Randolph  sent  on  learning  how 
he  had  acquitted  himself  in  the  accolade  scene. 

Randolph  wrote: — “When  yon  left  ns  we  all  sup¬ 
posed  that  your  reception  as  the  minister  of  the 
l  nited  States  would  take  place  in  the  private  cham¬ 
ber  of  some  committee.  Your  letter  of  credence  con¬ 
tained  the  degree  of  profession  which  government 
was  desirous  of  making ;  and  though  the  language  of  it 
would  not  have  been  cooled,  even  if  its  subsequent 
publicity  had  been  foreseen,  still  it  was  natural  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  the  remarks  with  which  you  might  accom¬ 
pany  its  delivery  would  be  merely  oral,  and  therefore 
not  exposed  to  the  rancorous  criticisms  of  the  nations 
at  war  with  France. 

“It  seems  that  upon  your  arrival  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre  and  the  suspension  of  the  usual  routine 
of  business,  combined,  perhaps,  with  an  anxiety  to 
demonstrate  an  affection  to  the  United  States/had 
shut  up  for  a  time  the  diplomatic  cabinet,  and  ren¬ 
dered  the  hall  of  the  Rational  Convention  the  theatre 
of  diplomatic  civilities.  We  should  have  supposed 
that  an  introduction  there  would  have  brought  to 
mind  these  ideas:  'The  United  States  are  neutral; 
the  allied  Powers  jealous;  with  England  we  are  now 
in  treaty;  by  England  we  have  been  impeached  for 
breaches  of  faith  in  favour  of  France;  our  citizens 
are  notoriously  Gallican  in  their  hearts;  it  will  be 
wise  to  hazard  as  little  as  possible  on  the  score  of  good 
humour;  and  therefore  in  the  disclosure  of  my  feel¬ 
ings  something  is  due  to  the  possibility  of  fostering 
new  suspicions.’  Under  the  influence  of  these  senti¬ 
ments,  we  should  have  hoped  that  your  address  to  the 
Rational  Convention  would  have  been  so  framed  as 
to  leave  heart-burning  nowhere.  If  private  affection 
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and  opinions  had  been  the  only  points  to  he  consulted, 
it  would  have  been  immaterial  where  or  how  they 
were  delivered.  But  the  range  of  a  public  minister’s 
mind  will  go  to  all  the  relations  of  our  country  with 
the  whole  world.  We  do  not  percieve  that  your 
instructions  have  imposed  upon  you  the  extreme  glow 
of  some  parts  of  your  address;  and  my  letter  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  has  been 
considered  by  some  gentlemen  as  too  strong,  was  not 
to  be  viewed  in  any  other  light  than  as  executing  the 
task  assigned  by  that  body. 

“After  these  remarks,  which  are  never  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  into  any  dereliction  of  the  French  cause,  I 
must  observe  to  you  that  they  are  made  principally 
to  recommend  caution,  lest  we  should  be  obliged  at 
some  time  or  other  to  explain  away  or  disavow  an 
excess  of  fervor,  so  as  to  reduce  it  down  to  the  cool 
system  of  neutrality.  You  have  it  still  in  charge  to 
cultivate  the  French  Republic  with  zeal,  but  with¬ 
out  any  unnecessary  eclat ;  because  the  dictates  of 
sincerity  do  not  demand  that  we  should  render  notori¬ 
ous  all  our  feelings  in  favour  of  that  nation.” 

The  pen  of  this  Virginian  statesman  was  caustic 
enough,  and  if  Monroe  had  previously  experienced 
the  liberty  of  a  free  lance,  this  communication  from 
home  was  calculated  to  make  him  feel  the  tether  of  a 
public  servant.  He  had,  meanwhile,  urged  redress 
for  outraged  merchantmen,  but  the  Directory  was 
inattentive  to  claims,  and  moreover,  was  suspicious 
of  the  treaty  which  the  American  minister  was  push¬ 
ing  in  London.  When  Monroe  himself  came  to  know 
the  purport  of  this  treaty  with  England,  he  found  it 
worse  than  his  fears,  and  he  privately  declared  the 
transaction  to  be  the  most  shameful  he  had  ever 
known  of  the  kind.  Naturally,  France  was  ready  to 
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receive  any  treaty  with  England  as  a  direct  insult  to 
herself;  this  one,  she  found,  averted  the  danger  of 
war  between  her  rival  and  the  United  States,  for  it 
distinctly  favoured  England;  and  the  Directory  did 
not  hesitate  to  declare  to  Monroe  that  France  was 
therefore  released  from  the  alliance  made  in  1778. 
Monroe’s  assurances  of  American  friendship  were 
idle. 

At  home  his  failure  was  deemed  a  token  of  luke¬ 
warmness  towards  the  administration  which  he  rep¬ 
resented.  Party  opponents  blamed  him  for  accept¬ 
ing  the  mission  which  Washington  had  offered  to  him 
expressly  as  a  pronounced  Republican.  Because  the 
position  proved  to  be  awkward  he  was  considered  to 
have  misbehaved.  It  is  clear  that  Monroe  at  this 
time  had  not  the  mind  or  character  for  strong  non¬ 
partisan  work,  but  that  is  far  from  declaring  him  to 
have  been  dishonest,  unpatriotic,  or  a  man  of  mean 
spirit. 

Censures  were  at  length  followed  by  a  notification 
that  he  was  superseded  by  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinck- 
ney.  Plainly  the  recalled  minister  returned  to 
America  feeling  that  the  administration  had  wronged 
him.  He  challenged  the  Secretary  of  State,  then 
Mr.  Pickering,  to  give  the  reasons  for  his  recall, 
speaking  with  warmth  of  the  blessings  of  an  honest 
fame.  The  Secretary  was  not  moved  to  discuss 
executive  acts,  leaving  Monroe  to  the  foolish,  and 
that  time  fashionable,  course  of  a  public  appeal.  lie 
very  soon  published  “A  View  of  the  Conduct  of  the 
Executive,”  a  long  pamphlet  in  which  he  reviewed  his 
diplomatic  course  and  its  relation  to  the  administra¬ 
tion.  Washington’s  copy  of  the  “View,”  with  his 
own  comments  on  each  paragraph,  is  still  preserved. 
These  notes  tell  the  story  of  the  self-repression  which 
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marked  Washington’s  public  life.  Stung  by  the  mis¬ 
representation  which  he  felt  he  was  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  his  own  minister,  he  kept  quiet,  with  these 
library  annotations  as  his  only  reply.  One  expres¬ 
sion  summarises  his  feeling  in  regard  to  Monroe  s 
mission:  “The  truth  is,  Mr.  Monroe  was  cajoled, 
flattered,  and  made  to  believe  strange  things.  In 
return  he  did,  or  was  disposed  to  do,  whatever  was 
pleasing  to  that  nation,  reluctantly  urging  the  rights 
of  his  own.” 

After  the  election  of  Jefferson,  Fisher  Ames  had 
written,  “Monroe  will,  if  he  likes,  return  to  Trance 
to  embrace  liberty  again.”  This  sarcasm  was  pro¬ 
phetic.  Monroe  had  been  made  governor  of  Virginia 
and  had  been  twice  reelected,  and  Washington  was 
dead,  when  Jefferson  selected  his  friend  to  be  min¬ 
ister  extraordinary  to  France  and  Spain  for  the  most 
notable  negotiation  of  many  decades. 

A  complete  turn  of  the  wheel  brought  Monroe’s 
vindication;  his  failure  had  been  largely  a  matter  of 
unluckiness,  and  his  new  opportunity  seemed  largely 
a  matter  of  luck.  Yet  at  the  same  time  Monroe  was 
a  growing  man,  and  his  wiser  years  were  the  product 
of  the  lessons  of  experience.  One  reason  why  Jeffer¬ 
son  made  Monroe  a  special  envoy  on  this  Louisiana 
mission  was  to  silence  the  Federalists  who  had  tried 
to  embarrass  the  administration  by  great  solicitude 
for  the  unfortunate  Americans  along  the  Mississippi ; 
Monroe’s  important  errand  proved  the  earnestness 
of  the  administration  to  have  the  mouth  of  the  river 
American  property.  But  the  deepest  reason  for  the 
sending  of  Monroe  was  Jefferson’s  own  profound 
hope  for  success  in  winning  the  imperial  domain,  and 
he  believed  Monroe  would  materially  aid  in  that  con¬ 
summation. 
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Monroe’s  personal  relation  to  tlie  purchase  of 
Louisiana  from  Bonaparte  is  all  that  is  pertinent  here, 
however,  since  its  political  aspect  has  been  previously 
discussed.  He  was  now  wiser  by  several  years  than 
when  he  betrayed  that  undue  complaisance  before 
the  Convention;  he  was  this  time  in  accord  with  his 
superiors  and  ardent  for  the  object  of  his  special  mis¬ 
sion,  knowing  fully  the  popular  feeling  in  the  West 
which  recent  events  in  Louisiana  had  stirred.  When 
he  reached  Paris,  Livingston  had  already  gained  the 
ear  of  the  First  Consul,  whose  sudden  abandonment 
of  colonial  enterprise  favoured  rapid  bargaining. 
But  the  new  colleague  was  just  in  time  to  take  part  in 
the  barter,  and  possibly  acted  to  some  degree  as  that 
fresh  force  which  Jefferson  had  divined  would  be 
timely  in  clinching  a  great  stroke.  Mot  until  after 
the  bargain  had  been  made  was  Monroe  presented  to 
Bonaparte;  the  signing  of  the  conventions  followed, 
and  the  envoy  soon  took  leave  of  St.  Cloud  and 
Paris. 

Monroe,  sure  of  more  than  his  share  of  the  honour 
of  this  transaction,  appeared  to  deprecate  any  rivalry 
between  himself  and  Livingston.  He  intimated  that 
they  both  were  little  more  than  agents  of  that 
haughty  will  which  asked  no  advice  and  cared  noth¬ 
ing  for  diplomacy.  Livingston,  however,  was  anxi¬ 
ous  for  a  just  recognition  of  his  services,  which  he 
reckoned  had  accomplished  the  whole,  without  aid 
of  any  colleague.  In  an  explanatory  letter  to  Madi¬ 
son  he  wrote:  “  .  .  .  .  It  is  known  to  every 
one  here  that  the  Consul  had  taken  his  resolution  to 
sell  previous  to  Mr.  Monroe’s  arrival.  It  is  a  fact 
well  known  that  M.  Marbois  was  authorised,  infor¬ 
mally,  by  the  First  Consul,  to  treat  with  me  before 
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Mr.  Monroe  reached  Paris;  that  he  actually  made 
me  the  very  proposition  we  ultimately  agreed  to,  be¬ 
fore  Mr.  Monroe  had  seen  a  minister,  except  M. 
Marbois  for  a  moment  at  my  house,  where  he  came 
to  make  the  proposition,  Mr.  Monroe  not  having  been 
presented  to  M.  Talleyrand,  to  whom  I  introduced 
him  the  afternoon  of  the  next  day.  All,  then,  that 
remained  to  negotiate  after  his  arrival  was  a  diminu¬ 
tion  of  the  price,  and  in  this  our  joint  mission  was  un¬ 
fortunate;  for  we  came  up,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Monroe’s 
illness  would  suffer  him  to  do  business  after  a  few 
days’  delay,  to  the  minister’s  offers.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  Mr.  Monroe’s  talents  and  address  would 
have  enabled  him,  had  he  been  placed  in  my  circum¬ 
stances,  to  have  effected  what  I  have  done.  Put  he, 
unfortunately,  came  too  late  to  do  more  than  assent 
to  the  propositions  that  were  made  us,  and  to  aid  in 
reducing  them  to  form.” 

Monroe’s  commission  abroad  included  three  diplo¬ 
matic  tasks:  negotiation  for  the  Mississippi,  which 
was  now  accomplished;  a  further  purchase  of  the 
Floridas  from  Spain;  and  last,  the  framing  of  a  new 
convention  with  Great  Britain,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  memorable  Jay  treaty  which  had  expired. 
Monroe  had  discovered  while  at  Paris  that  Spain 
was  not  in  a  mood  to  part  with  more  of  her  territory 
in  America.  Accordingly,  he  proceeded  first  to  the 
scarcely  less  promising  work  at  London.  Progress 
towards  a  satisfactory  treaty  there  was  slow;  the 
home  government  failed  to  note  any  at  all.  During 
a  dead  lull  in  the  British  negotiation  he  set  off  for 
Madrid,  where  he  worked  for  a  few  months  to  aid 
the  resident  minister  in  a  settlement  for  the  coveted 
Spanish  possessions.  But  they  accomplished  noth- 
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When  Monroe  got  back  to  London  there  was  a  new 
disappointment  to  his  private  ambition.  A  col¬ 
league,  William  Pinkney,  arrived.  Jefferson  had 
sent  him  to  strengthen  the  embassy,  just  as  he  had 
sent  Monroe  to  reenforce  Livingston.  Nevertheless, 
Monroe  cordially  bent  himself  to  cooperate  with  his 
new  colleague  in  assiduous  labour  with  the  British 
commissioners  for  reaching  a  maritime  agreement. 
The  work  of  these  months  Jefferson  boldly  rejected, 
because  it  purposely  avoided  the  great  wrong  of  im¬ 
pressment,  and  promised  no  redress  for  unjust  seiz¬ 
ures.  The  American  envoys  suffered  the  chagrin  of 
finding  the  temporising  treaty,  which  was  the  best 
they  could  make,  unacceptable  to  their  government. 
Napoleon’s  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  had  forced  the 
English  commissioners  into  a  more  uncompromising 
attitude  than  their  personal  friendliness  had  led 
Monroe  to  expect. 

Lord  Holland,  one  of  these  commissioners,  has  left 
in  his  memoirs  of  the  Whig  party  a  very  sincere  ac¬ 
count  of  the  negotiation.  Llis  picture  of  Mr. 
Monroe  impresses  the  reader  with  its  candour. 
Frankly  admitting  the  peremptory  seizure  of  a  pro¬ 
digious  number  of  American  neutrals,  which,  added 
to  long  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  English, 
had  aggravated  hostile  feeling  in  America,  he  goes 
on  to  speak  of  the  two  Americans  with  whom  he  and 
his  colleagues  worked  for  a  treaty  of  commerce 

“We  found  the  two  American  commissioners  fair, 
explicit,  frank  and  intelligent.  Mr.  Monroe  (after¬ 
wards  president)  was  a  sincere  Republican,  who  dur¬ 
ing  the  Revolution  in  France  had  imbibed  a  strong 
predilection  for  that  country,  and  no  slight  aversion 
to  this.  But  he  had  candour  and  principle.  A 
nearer  view  of  the  consular  and  imperial  government 
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of  France,  and  of  our  Constitution  in  England,  con¬ 
verted  him  from  both  these  opinions.  ‘I  find,’  said 
he  to  me,  ‘your  monarchy  more  republican  than  mon¬ 
archical,  and  the  French  Republic  infinitely  more 
monarchical  than  your  monarchy.’  He  was  plain  in 
his  manners  and  slow  in  his  apprehension;  but  he 
was  a  diligent,  earnest,  sensible,  and  even  profound 
man.  Ilis  colleague,  who  had  been  partly  educated 
in  England  and  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  had  more 
of  the  forms  and  readiness  of  business,  and  greater 
knowledge  and  cultivation  of  mind;  but  perhaps  his 
opinions  were  neither  so  firmly  rooted  nor  so  deeply 
considered  as  those  of  Mr.  Monroe.  Throughout  our 
negotiation  they  were  conciliatory,  both  in  form  and 
in  substance.  They  exceeded  their  instructions  by 
signing  a  treaty  which  left  the  article  of  impressment 
unsettled.  My  colleague  and  I  took  credit  to  our¬ 
selves  for  having  convinced  them  of  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  the  subject,  arising  from  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  our  allowing  seamen  to  withdraw  themselves 
from  our  service  during  war,  and  from  the  inefficacy 
of  all  the  regulations  which  they  had  been  enabled 
to  propose  for  preventing  their  entering  into  Ameri¬ 
can  ships.  They,  on  the  other  hand,  persuaded  us 
that  they  were  themselves  sincere  in  wishing  to  pre¬ 
vent  it;  and  we  saw  no  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was  less  so.  But 
though  they  professed,  and  I  believe  felt,  a  strong 
wish  to  enforce  such  a  provision,  they  did  not  con¬ 
vince  us  that  they  had  the  power  or  the  means  of 
enforcing  it.  There  was  consequently  no  article  in 
the  treaty  upon  the  subject.  Upon  this  omission, 
and  upon  other  more  frivolous  pretexts,  but  with  the 
real  purpose  and  effect  of  defeating  Mr.  Monroe’s 
views  on  the  presidentship,  Mr.  Jefferson  refused  to 
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ratify  a  treaty  which  would  have  secured  his  country¬ 
men  from  all  further  vexations  and  prevented  a  war 
between  two  nations,  whose  habits,  language  and 
interests  should  unite  them  in  perpetual  alliance  and 
good-fellowship.” 

Monroe  had  partisan  friends  at  home  who  filled 
his  mind  with  suspicions  of  Jefferson  and  Madison. 
They  wanted  him  to  return  and  openly  take  the  field 
against  Madison  in  the  next  presidential  election. 
This  he  could  not  quite  make  up  his  mind  to  do.  Jef¬ 
ferson’s  assurances  would  not  allow  him  to  become 
soured,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that  Madison  was 
trying  to  checkmate  him.  Harassed  by  debt  and  dis¬ 
appointed  by  failure,  he  was  glad  to  be  allowed  to 
return  to  Virginia,  hut  in  a  frame  of  mind  quite 
opposite  to  the  buoyancy  in  which  he  set  out  for 
Trance  four  years  before.  He  again  defended  his 
foreign  course  in  a  copious  letter  to  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

The  Congressional  caucus  had  nominated  Mr.  Mad¬ 
ison  before  Monroe,  under  the  influence  of  J elferson, 
withdrew  from  the  candidacy.  He  then  nominally 
acquiesced  in  supporting  the  election  of  his  friend. 
He  reentered  politics  in  his  own  State  by  serving  for 
a  third  time  in  the  assembly.  After  a  brief  term 
there  he  was  again  elected  governor  of  Virginia. 
The  confidence  which  his  own  people  thus  expressed 
in  him  must  have  been  a  grateful  balm  to  irritated 
feelings.  They  had  taken  him  up  after  his  recall 
from  France,  in  1797,  suffering  under  the  displeasure 
of  the  administration,  and  had  kept  him  their  chief 
magistrate  for  three  terms;  and  this  time,  wounded 
in  the  house  of  his  friends,  he  found  his  own  State 
again  ready  to  endorse  him  politically.  This  second 
administration  was  short,  for  he  was  called  from  the 
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governor’s  chair  to  reenter  national  politics  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Madison’s  cabinet. 

A  disturbing  event  of  bis  first  administration  as 
governor,  worthy  of  mention,  bad  been  the  conspir¬ 
acy  of  a  thousand  slaves,  an  uprising  which  threat¬ 
ened  to  attack  Richmond  and  to  murder  the  whites. 
The  plot  was  disclosed  to  the  city  by  a  black.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Monroe  called  out  the  militia  and  prepared  to 
meet  the  collected  insurgents,  who  soon  recognised 
that  they  had  been  betrayed.  Retribution  fell  heavy 
and  wide  for  a  time,  hut  clemency  soon  supplanted 
justice  in  the  feelings  of  the  endangered  community. 

When  war  was  imminent,  President  Madison  at 
last  made  the  important  change  in  his  cabinet  which 
ended  opposition  there  and  brought  Monroe  to  his 
side  as  Secretary  of  State,  to  he  later  Secretary  of 
War  as  well.  This  open  reconcilement  of  the  late 
presidential  rivals  had  begun  when  Monroe,  a  candi¬ 
date  for  governor,  lately  declared  himself  a  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  administration.  It  was  regarded  by 
their  patron,  the  still  watchful  Jefferson,  with  com¬ 
placence,  for  he  was  interested  in  the  fortunes  of 
Monroe  only  less  than  in  those  of  Madison,  and  de¬ 
sired  another  Virginia  succession. 

Whatever  views  the  new  Secretary  of  State  had 
entertained  while  in  London,  seeking  peaceable 
arbitrament,  or  whatever  hopes  he  had  in  entering 
the  cabinet  that  by  a  less  limp  policy  he  could  give 
vigour  to  the  State  Department  and  possibly  avert 
drifting  into  war, — all  of  these  proved  futile  in  the 
new  position.  He  could  do  nothing  but  tack  and 
trim  for  a  time,  between  the  English  and  the  French 
ministers,  while  the  war  current  surely  swept  along 
the  whole  peace  cabinet.  With  Gallatin,  he  had  to 
pocket  his  judgment. 
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When  the  days  of  the  war  were  darkest,  Monroe 
was  naturally  disturbed  by  the  incompetency  of  the 
War  Department,  and  of  the  chief  officers  in  the 
field.  He  offered  either  to  go  to  the  front,  or  to  take 
himself  the  war  portfolio.  But  the  project  to  make 
him  generalissimo  failed,  and  he  was  kept  where  he 
was  until  the  disgrace  of  Bladensburg  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Washington  forced  the  President  to  a  prompt 
dismission  of  the  scapegoat,  Secretary  Armstrong. 
Then  Monroe  began  to  direct  the  affairs  of  war.  He 
was  not  sorry  to  be  rid  of  Armstrong’s  company  in 
the  cabinet,  for  he  had  distrusted  him  from  the  start; 
moreover,  his  own  position  at  present  was  little  more 
than  a  sinecure.  Small  credit  can  be  gleaned  for 
Monroe  in  “the  affair  of  the  twenty-fourth,”  as  he 
referred  to  the  battle  of  Bladensburg.  A  mounted 
cabinet  is  likely  at  any  time  to  be  in  the  way  on  a 
battle-field.  But  after  the  humiliating  fiasco,  his 
confident  ardour  was  just  the  alarm  needed  to  rally 
the  country  to  defense.  He  sent  spirited  despatches 
to  Jackson  and  to  the  governors  in  the  Southwest; 
and  they  brought  response  in  the  battle  of  Hew 
Orleans. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  ERA  OF  GOOD  FEELING. 

“  ’Tis  what  our  President,  Monroe, 

Has  called  ‘  the  era  of  good  feeling’”, 

wrote  the  poet  Halleck  in  “Alnwick  Castle,”  choos¬ 
ing  to  give  as  the  President’s  own  words  a  current 
expression.  The  Boston  Sentinel  first  used  it  as  the 
heading  of  a  leading  article,  when,  in  July  of  1817, 
the  President’s  visit  was  working  a  miracle  of  good 
fellowship  in  Federalist  Boston. 

It  was  a  cheerful  statement  of  the  good-natured 
relief  which  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  citizens  exper¬ 
ienced  after  the  war  was  over. 

Good  luck,  which  was  always  chasing  Monroe,  had 
again  overtaken  him.  The  blunder  of  Bladensburg 
was  not  remembered  against  him.  As  Secretary  of 
State  he  was,  in  the  old  phrase,  “in  the  line  of  safe 
presidents.”  It  was  possible,  therefore,  for  his 
powerful  friends  to  get  him  the  Republican  nomina¬ 
tion  in  the  Congressional  caucus, — a  method  of  nomi¬ 
nation,  the  advisability  of  which,  by  the  way,  was 
just  beginning  to  be  questioned.  The  nomination 
being  obtained,  he  was  easily  elected  by  his  party, 
which  had  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  country. 
Once  elected,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  become 
very  popular  as  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  era  of 
good  feeling. 

According  to  the  accounts  which  his  friends  have 
given,  Mr.  Monroe  represented  excellently,  in  his 
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personal  appearance,  a  typical  citizen  of  the  Western 
world;  a  man  of  fine,  enduring  physique,  tall,  broad- 
shouldered  and  raw-boned;  with  face  strongly  marked 
and  rugged,  eyes  blue  and  kindly;  in  manner  awk¬ 
ward  and  diffident,  yet  dignified  and  habitually 
courteous.  In  many  characteristics  Monroe  was  also 
typical  of  the  life  of  the  masses.  Although  he  be¬ 
longed  by  training  to  the  race  of  statesmen,  he  was 
preeminently  a  man  of  strong  feelings  and  of  action. 
He  was  mediocre  where  Washington,  Hamilton,  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Madison  excelled.  He  was  the  opposite 
of  prudent  by  nature,  he  was  not  boldly  constructive, 
he  was  not  subtle  in  politics,  nor  was  he  minutely 
and  deeply  learned.  He  bore  the  mark  of  battles 
fought  and  lost.  His  self-control  and  patience  were 
heroic,  because  acquired.  He  had  many  times  been 
unsuccessful,  but  simplicity,  honesty,  patriotism  and 
duty  had  persevered,  as  any  beholder  could  see  writ¬ 
ten  on  his  face.  A  rustic  from  north,  west  or  south, 
would  have  felt  at  once  that  he  was  the  right  kind 
of  man.  He  had  the  faults  and  virtues  which  to¬ 
gether  average  well  in  the  sum  of  appreciable  char¬ 
acter. 

The  new  President  took  into  his  cabinet  a  notable 
group  of  men.  His  purpose  to  be  thus  surrounded 
evinces  in  itself  his  own  wise  strength.  John  Quincy 
Adams  became  the  Secretary  of  State.  This  son  of 
the  ex-President.,  still  living,  was  just  fifty  years  old; 
but  he  was  as  much  of  a  veteran  in  public  and  foreign 
service  as  Monroe  himself.  He  was  a  trained  scholar 
of  diplomacy;  in  mere  boyhood  he  had  been  with  his 
father  in  Paris  and  with  Mr.  Dana  in  St.  Petersburg; 
Washington  sent  him  as  minister  to  Holland;  his 
father  appointed  him  to  Prussia;  and  Madison  con¬ 
tinued  to  keep  him  abroad  at  the  courts  of  Russia  and 
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England.  He  was  academically  educated  and  tech¬ 
nically  equipped;  the  country  afforded  no  other  man 
more  fit  for  the  chief  secretaryship.  President 
Monroe  had  to  choose  between  him  and  Henry  Clay, 
whose  claims  for  the  place  were  strongly  urged  by 
his  friends.  Both  Clay  and  Adams  were  in  training 
for  the  presidency;  the  former  was  to  be  celebrated 
for  his  repeatedly  disappointed  ambition,  while  the 
latter,  after  eight  years  of  very  able  management  of 
the  State  department,  was  to  have  his  step. 

The  Secretary  of  War  was  John  C.  Calhoun,  a 
South  Carolinian,  an  Irish  Presbyterian,  a  Yale 
graduate,  a  yeasty  compound  of  whom  President 
Dwight  of  Yale  had  prophesied  that  he  would  one  day 
be  President  of  the  United  States.  He  had  previ¬ 
ously  been  before  the  country  only  as  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  there  he  had,  from 
his  entrance,  spoken  with  authority  and  commanded  a 
decided  following.  He  was  devoted  to  Monroe  and, 
at  this  time,  to  the  Union.  He  had  ambition,  he  had 
principle,  and  he  had  no  fear.  It  was  a  national 
calamity  that  the  first  of  these  qualities  should  have 
eventually  so  governed  him  that  in  his  wanton  will¬ 
ingness  to  sacrifice  his  first  love,  the  Union,  he  could 
be  called  “the  great  apostate.”  At  this  time  he 
impressed  Adams  as  “of  enlarged  philosophical 
views  and  of  ardent  patriotism.”  He  was  young  and 
was  not  deterred  from  accepting  the  portfolio  of  War 
because  Clay  had  just  petulantly  declined  it,  and  be¬ 
cause  Jackson  and  Lowndes  had  not  found  it  an  at¬ 
tractive  offer. 

William  Crawford  was  retained  as  head  of  the 
Treasury  department.  The  magnanimity  with  which 
Monroe  thus  continued  in  office  his  crowding  rival 
was  poorly  rewarded.  The  ambitious  Georgian  was 
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not  nicely  scrupulous,  like  Ms  companions  in  the 
cabinet,  and  was  capable  of  stabbing  a  forbearing 

JriekPHSeCUt°!r •)n-  Aar0n  Burr  and  memoirist  of 
!ei  j  Hen^7’  W!Uian}  Wirt>  was  made  Attorney- 
gene!  al,  an  office  which  he  held  for  twelve  years  dis¬ 
charging  its  duties  ably,  and  increasing  his  profes¬ 
sional  renown.  43  i^oies 

Outside  the  cabinet,  Jefferson  and  Madison  re- 

coimsel]  n  10  fn<lTlds  and  most  disinterested 

counsellors  of  the  administration.  Clay,  more  popu- 

kLaS  th\lefader  of  House  of  Ee^resentatives 
1 '  +  7  7  7  °re  ■  16  lad  keen  a^m0st  unanimously 
elected  Speaker  m  the  new  Congress— was  begin¬ 
ning  to  show  a  semi-hostility,  for  he  had  been  deeply 
hurt  wnen  Monroe  did  not  select  him  to  be  Secretary 
ot  State.  He  refused  the  use  of  the  chamber  of 
t  ie  House  for  the  inauguration  ceremonies  on  this 
account,  it  was  asserted,  and  he  was  alone,  of  all 
VY  ashington  society,  absent  on  that  civic  day.  The 
i  resident-elect  gave  his  manuscript  address  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  from  an  elevated  platform  in  front 
of  the  Congressional  building,— for  the  Capitol 
burned  by  the  British  was  not  yet  rebuilt.  This 
was  the  first  open-air  inauguration  since  that  of 
Washington,  in  1789,  and  Capitol  Hill  was  said  to 
have  been  bathed  in  warm  sunshine — a  rare  feature 
m  the  March  inaugurations. 

The  list  of  variously  eminent  men  of  that  period 
who  moved  before  the  public  eye  is  remarkable,  and 
they  gave  an  accumulation  of  prestige  to  the  admin¬ 
istration,  for  nearly  all  were  Republicans  in  name. 
Just  here  may  be  noticed  the  curiosity  of  party 
transformation.  As  the  Republican  party  had  in¬ 
creased  in  numbers,  it  had  more  and  more  openly 
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assumed  tenet  after  tenet  of  the  old  Federalism. 
The  Federalists  had  seen  themselves  decrease,  as 
their  principles  were  being  absorbed  by  their  victori¬ 
ous  rivals.  Monroe  and  Clay  were,  m  principle, 
moderate  Federalists;  they  believed  m  national  de¬ 
fences,  a  navy,  a  protective  tariff,  a  national  hank 
and  internal  improvements.  These  views  could 
never  have  been  legitimately  deduced  from  the  ortho¬ 
dox  Democratic  doctrine  of  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution.  Jefferson  at  Monticello.  witnessed 
these  progressive  assumptions  of  Federalist  doctrine 

by  his  party  without  protest. 

'  General  Jackson,  of  all  men,  was  least  a  disciple 
of  the  old  Democracy.  He  preferred  to  be  little  in 
touch  with  Jefferson,  the  passing  leader  of  the  old 
school.  One  party  could  scarcely  have  contained  the 
two,  had  their  national  activities  coincided  in  time 
or  spot.  Jackson  grew  a  rank  popularity  among  the 
pioneers  of  his  adopted  Tennessee,  but  he  made  little 
use  of  this  enthusiastic  support  until  after  J efferson 
died,  in  1825.  He  had  favoured  Monroe  for  presi¬ 
dent  because  he  hated  Crawford,  and  he  continued 
to  be  a  friend  to  the  administration,  although  at  times 
a  difficult  one.  His  early  advice  to  the  President 
indicates  that  he  over-estimated  Monroe’s  pliancy. 
He  had  to  discover  that  Monroe’s  mature  kindliness 
was  open  to  advice  but  did  not  accept  dictation.  The 
President  at  the  same  time  corresponded  frankly 
with  his  general,  feeling  secure  in  his  attachment 
and  anxious  for  sectional  support. 

Monroe  celebrated  his  entrance  into  office  by  a 
grand  tour  of  the  country.  This  was  an  innovation, 
and  it  was  a  prodigious  undertaking  in  that  day;  but 
it  accorded  well  with  the  new  spirit  of  nationality, 
and  the  effect  was  very  wholesome.  The  itinerary 
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embraced  the  northeastern  and  northwestern  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  Union;  the  seaboard  towns  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  were  visited  as  far  as  Portland;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  \  ermont  and  Hew  h  ork  were  traversed,  with 
stops  along  the  line  of  the  fresh  water  defences  on 
the  north;  Lake  Erie  was  crossed  to  Detroit;  and  from 
thence  the  route  turned  homeward,  through  Ohio 
1  ennsj  lvania  and  Maryland.  The  President  travel¬ 
led  by  carriage  and  by  water  for  more  than  three 
months,  accompanied  only  by  his  private  secretary 
and  by  General  Joseph  G.  Swift,  the  chief  engineer 
of  the  War  department.  The  ostensible  object  of 
the  arduous  excursion  was  to  examine  the  new’fortifi- 
cations  of  the  coast  and  inland  frontier,  but  this  aim 
was  not  incompatible  with  the  spirit  of  conciliation 
which  Monroe  evinced  with  heartiness  everywhere 
And  the  response  of  the  cities,  the  villages,  and  the 
countryside  through  which  he  passed  w^as  spontaneous 
and  enthusiastic.  The  chief  magistrate  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  in  contact  for  the  first  time  since  Wash¬ 
ington,  who  made  a  similar  trip.  The  celebrations 
and  receptions  were  organised  with  pomp  and  adorned 
with  oratory.  The  contemporaneous  accounts  of 
them  are  equally  stately.  The  President  was  care¬ 
fully  attired  for  this  trip  in  the  undress  uniform  of 
an  officer  of  the  Revolutionary  War, — cocked  hat 
blue  coat  with  facings,  and  buff  small-clothes.  TIis 
replies  to  the  ceremonious  speeches  of  welcome  were 
considered  to  be  ^elegant  and  impressive.”  The 
Windsor  Female  Academy  greeted  him  in  an  address 
which  closed  in  the  characteristic  rhetoric  of  the 
pei  iod .  That  success  may  crown  all  your  exertions 
foi  the  public  good  is  the  ardent  wish  of  many  a 
patriotic  though  youthful  female  bosom.”  In  high 
gratification  at  the  evidences  of  fidelity  and  union 
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which  his  tour  had  afforded,  and  acknowledging  him¬ 
self  to  he  a  wiser  man  for  it,  Monroe  returned  to  the 
capital,  where  he  went  to  occupy  the  White  House. 
The  mansion,  rebuilt  after  the  original  plan,  though 
still  far  from  completed,  was  by  that  time  ready  to 
shelter  the  presidential  family. 

The  President’s  travels  had  reminded  him  vividly 
of  the  pressing  need  of  easy  thoroughfares  in  uniting 
the  country  and  in  opening  up  new  districts  to  pioneer 
families.  Better  means  of  travel  and  transportation 
had  begun  to  be  a  very  stirring  question.  Steam¬ 
boats  were  now  plying  on  the  Hudson,  the  Delaware, 
and  the  Mississippi.  Improved  stage-coaches  were 
making  the  unprecedented  time  of  six  miles  an  hour. 
Henry  Clay  in  Congress  had  awakened  large  interest 
in  the  Cumberland  Road,  which  aimed  to  throw  open 
the  West  to  the  wagon  trains  of  new  settlers.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Clinton,  of  Hew  York,  was  urging  on  the  mo¬ 
mentous  project  of  the  Erie  Canal,  which  was  to  ex¬ 
tend  for  three  hundred  miles  through  the  State,  and 
connect  the  great  lakes  with  the  tide  water.  This 
enterprise  was  ridiculed  by  many,  and  the  work  was 
believed  to  be  impracticable  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
people.  As  Monroe  passed  through  the  State,  the 
feasibility  of  “Clinton’s  folly”  was  under  discussion. 

Although  in  hearty  accord  with  advancing  ideas  of 
the  time  on  the  subject  of  improved  communication, 
the  President  nevertheless  did  not  believe  that  Con¬ 
gress  had  the  constitutional  right  to  undertake  “in¬ 
ternal  improvements,”  as  these  works  were  generally 
called.  In  this  view  he  followed  President  Madison, 
one  of  whose  last  official  acts  had  been  to  veto  the 
“Bonus  Bill,”  which  sought  to  provide  a  special  and 
permanent  fund  for  federal  improvements.  The 
State  of  Hew  York  had  hoped  to  get  some  of  this 
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money  f°r  its  own  Erie  Canal;  but  it  was  left  to  dig 
its  ditch  without  benefit  of  Congress.  Monroe,  how¬ 
ever,  m  Ins  attitude  towards  similar  demands,  was 
more  suggestive  than  his  predecessor.  In  his  first 
annual  message,  though  he  admitted  that  Congress 
was  not  competent  to  use  public  money  for  internal 
improvements,  he  declared  a  belief  that  it  should  be 
ena  bled  to  do  so,  and  he  recommended  an  amendment 
fJr  Conrt.tut.on  giving  it  the  power.  Again,  in 
18^2  when  he  reluctantly  vetoed  a  bill  for  repairing 
the  Cumberland  or  “national  road,”  he  expressed 
the  same  views  m  a  long  and  elaborate  paper. 

One  of  the  early  and  agitating  subjects  which 
claimed  Monroe’s  attention  was  the  border  warfare 
m  the  South  during  1817-18.  This  was  called  the 
Seminole  War,  and  was  conducted  in  person  bv  Gen¬ 
eral  Jackson.  The  political  importance  which  it 
later  assumed  in  campaign  politics  belongs  to  the 
history  of  President  Jackson;  but  it  is  also  linked 
with  the  executive  responsibility  of  Monroe,  and  its 
narrative  must  accordingly  be  recited  in  the  history 
of  this  administration. 

.  a  campaign  it  was  not  remarkable  except  for 
its  conseqiiences,  and  for  the  ultra-vigorous  national 
policy  which  the  hero  of  Mew  Orleans  personally 
imposed.  Afterwards  he  was  willing  to  shift  much 
of  the  responsibility  upon  Monroe. 

The  Seminoles,  or  Wanderers,”  were  a  nation  of 
errant  Indians  who  had  gone  southward  beyond  the 
orders  of  the  United  States.  They  were  sometimes 
allies  of  England,  and  again  under  Spanish  influence. 

leir  number  had  been  increased  by  refugee  Creeks, 
and  hundreds  of  runaway  negroes  shared  their  pred¬ 
atory  habits.  The  whole  horde  could  always  be  re¬ 
lied  on  for  unfriendliness  to  the  backwoodsmen  of 
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Georgia.  They  were  desperate  neighbours  who 
could  not  he  placated  and  whose  depredations  could 
not  he  long  tolerated  by  any  watchful  government. 
Between  the  conquest  of  the  Creeks  by  Jackson  in 
1814  and  this  time,  these  hostile  bands  had  been 
armed  and  fortified  by  British  connivance,  and  en¬ 
couraged  to  expect  that  lands  given  up  by  the  Indians 
to  the  United  States  by  treaty,  would  be  restored  to 
them  in  the  general  settlement  between  England  and 
the  United  States. 

It  was  soon  apparent  that  if  Spain  would  not  or 
could  not  suppress  the  nuisance,  the  government,  of 
the  United  States  must  again  pursue  a  campaign 
against  the  savage  banditti,  even  if  this  should  lead 
into  the  foreign  territory  from  which  they  operated. 

Fighting  began  with  the  destruction  of  a  negro 
fort. '  The  Seminoles  were  awed  for  a  short  time  by 
the  carnage  of  this  affair,  but  they  began  again  to 
harry  the  white  settlers  along  the  debatable  strip.  A 
small  United  States  force  destroyed  a  village  of  the 
hostiles,  who  retaliated  by  a  massacre  of  some  forty 
soldiers,  women  and  children,  on  the  Appalachicola 
river.  Thereupon  the  President  ordered  General 
Jackson  to  gather  militia  from  Tennessee  and 
Georgia,  and  to  take  command  of  the  regular  troops 
already  at  the  border. 

Jackson  had  already  had  his  eye  upon  Florida,  and 
had  urged  the  President  to  seize  it  as  indemnity  for 
the  outrages  of  Spain  upon  the  property  of  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  He  thought  such  an  act  could 
be  executed  without  implicating  the  government. 
“Let  it,”  wrote  he,  “be  signified  to  me  through  any 
channel  (say  Mr.  J.  Rhea)  that  the  possession  of  the 
Floridas  would  be  desirable  to  the  United  States,  and 
in  sixty  days  it  will  be  accomplished.”  There  are 
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two  opposing  accounts  of  how  this  letter  was  received 
by  the  President.  One,  gathered  from  the  Monroe 
correspondence,  denies  any  authorising  reply  to  this 
proposal;  while  Jackson’s  story  was  that  he  received 
before  taking  the  field,  Monroe’s  approval  of  his  plan 
through  Mr.  Rhea. 

But  with  or  without  authority,  Jackson  had  re¬ 
solved  to  mvade  the  Floridas.  IJe  scattered  the 
Semmoles.  as  he  inarched  to  St.  Mark’s,  the  Spanish 
post.  This  he  captured,  with  small  concern  for  pre¬ 
text,  and  raised  the  American  flag  over  it.  He  then 
marched  for  the  Indian  village  Suwanee,  where  a 
ormidable  band  of  lialf-breeds  and  outlaws  were 
gathered..  .These  had  received  warning  from  Arbuth- 
not,  a  British  trader,  and  J ackson’s  troops  found  but 
a  deserted  town.  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  another 
Englishman  regarded  as  an  accomplice,  were  cap¬ 
tured,  tried  by  a  court-martial  and  executed.  Hear¬ 
ing  that  Pensacola  was  harbouring  refugee  Indians, 
Jackson  appeared  before  that  Spanish  stronghold’ 
which  he  seized  in  spite  of  the  governor’s  protest. 

Here  ended  the  acts  of  the  general,  but  there  was 
much  to  follow  when  the  news  of  it  all  reached  Wash¬ 
ington.  The  Spanish  minister  protested  solemnly 
against  the  lawless  violation  of  Spanish  soil,  and  de¬ 
manded  a  prompt  restitution  of  St.  Mark’s  and 
Pensacola.  Monroe  and  his  cabinet  were  in  long 
consultation  over  a  reply  which  would  disavow  Jack- 
son’s  acts  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  their  neces¬ 
sity.  Such  an  one  Monroe  at  last  drafted,  as  the 
basis  of  Adam’s  reply.  The  United  States  demanded 
the  punishment  of  Spanish  officers  for  their  hostility, 
and  offered  to  deliver  St.  Mark’s  and  Pensacola. 

Congress  having  assembled,  the  President  sent  re¬ 
marks  on  affairs  in  Florida  to  the  House  and  to  the 
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Senate.  Thereupon  Jackson  and  his  war  were  dis¬ 
cussed  in  the  House  for  twenty-seven  days  uninter¬ 
ruptedly.  Henry  Clay  made  a  great  speech  warning 
the  people  against  the  military  hero  covered  with 
glory,  and  against  the  sanction  of  military  insub¬ 
ordination.  But  Jackson  had  upholders  who  riddled 
the  arguments  of  the  orator,  and  when  the  vote  came, 
the  self-willed  and  popular  general  had  won.  The 
President  seems  to  have  acted  wisely  and  honestly 
during  the  dilemma.  He  was  anxious  to  be  con¬ 
siderate  of  Jackson’s  sensitive  feelings;  he  was  sensi¬ 
ble  of  the  advantages  to  be  reaped  from  the  bold  cam¬ 
paign,  and  he  was  influenced  by  Adams.  But  at  the 
same  time  he  deprecated  the  course  as  unauthorised, 
and  desired  to  be  fair  to  the  foreign  neighbour. 

The  failure  of  Congressional  censure  emphasised 
Jackson’s  poptdarity.  He  visited  Washington,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  New  York,  not  as  a  hangman  but  as  a 
hero. 

The  arbitrary  policy  thus  approved,  helped  instead 
of  hindering  the  barter  for  Florida.  Monroe  and 
Adams  steadily  persisted  in  the  negotiation  with  Luis 
de  Onis,  the  Spanish  envoy,  pressing  and  yielding 
boundary  claims  until  finally  the  agreement  was 
struck,  which  gave  to  the  United  States  the  two 
Floridas.  The  disputed  territory  of  Texas  became 
Spain’s;  the  JTnited  States  paid  five  millions  of  dollars 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  her  own  citizens  against  Spain, 
and  relinquished  all  other  claims  on  Spain  for  dam¬ 
ages.  The  treaty  was  ratified  unanimously  by  the 
Senate  on  February  22,  1819,  and,  after  a  short 
Spanish  delay  of  two  years,  by  King  Ferdinand. 

The  story  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  in  Washington  history.  But  it 
belongs  to  legislative  rather  than  to  administrative 
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annals,  and  as  a  parliamentary  discussion  extending 
over  the  last  two  years  of  Monroe’s  first  term,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  present  it  at  the  same  time  briefly  and 
comprehensively.  But  in  its  historical  and  philosoph¬ 
ical  bearing  it  is  capable  of  direct  interpretation.  It 
was  a  serious  political  issue  which  seemed  to  affect  the 
administration  very  little.  AY  hen  the  struggle  came 
on,  Monroe  himself  was  cool  and  cautious,  at  the  same 
time  confident  that  substantial  forces  were  at  work 
to  produce  a  compromise, — though  in  a  private  letter 
he  stated  a  belief  that  “the  majority  of  States,  of 
physical  force,  and  eventually  of  votes  in  both 
Houses,  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  non-slave-holding 
States.” 

Federalism  has  been  spoken  of  as  dead,  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  it  was  the  death  that  has  a  thou¬ 
sand  lives.  Sectional  rivalry  was  a  perennial  .shoot, 
and  had  always  a  tendency  to  unite  those  in  the  North 
who  were  suspicious  of  the  compact  democracy  of  the 
South,  and  were  at  odds  with  Virginia  rule.  Thus, 
the  watchful  North  had  complained  of  the  three-fifths 
representation  of  negroes,  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase, 
and  of  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Orleans, — all  as 
a  concession  to  Southern  ascendancy.  And  now  came 
on  an  occasion  which  the  irreconcilable  Federalists 
scarcely  had  to  press  in  reanimating  throughout  the 
North  the  anti-slavery  sentiment  which  had  long 
been  sleeping. 

Missouri  was  seeking  admission  into  the  Union. 
Here  was  already  a  slave-holding  population,  settled 
west  of  the  Mississippi  in  the  Louisiana  grant.  The 
issue  was  suddenly  before  Congress — Should  it  admit 
any  but  free  States  from  territory  purchased  out  of 
the  Federal  treasury?  Ought  not  the  territorial 
Ordinance  of  1787  against  slavery  to  extend  across 
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the  Mississippi,  in  the  name  of  right  and  of  a  free 
land?  Did  not  the  original  Southern  States  them¬ 
selves  consider  their  institution  of  slavery  to  be  an 
evil? 

So  here  was  a  tribunal  in  which,  on  the  one  side, 
stood  the  South,  to  defend  what  it  had  up  to  this  time 
claimed  to  wish  to  see  abolished;  and  on  the  other 
side  a  coalescing  North.  The  deeps  of  sentiment  and 
interest  were  stirred  in  the  Congressional  debates 
which  followed,  while  throughout  the  whole  country 
feeling  spread  and  intensified.  State  legislatures 
vehemently  took  part.  The  North,  breaking  party 
lines,  united  against  the  admission  of  Missouri  except 
as  a  free  State;  the  South  upheld  Missouri’s  claims 
to  unrestriction.  The  strategy  of  Clay,  the  violence 
of  John  Randolph,  Pinckney’s  art  and  Rufus  King’s 
constitutional  argument  figured  conspicuously  in  the 
House  and  in  the  Senate.  A  bill  to  admit  Maine  as  a 
State  was  also  before  Congress.  This  simultaneous 
application  was  made  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
controversy.  Clay  took  the  floor  to  fight  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  the  Northern  State.  “ A  State  in  the 
quarter  of  country  from  which  I  come,”  he  said,  “asks 
to  be  admitted  into  the  Union.  What  say  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  ask  the  admission  of  Maine?  Why,  they 
will  not  admit  Missouri  without  a  condition  which 
strips  her  of  one  essential  attribute  of  sovereignty. 
What,  then,  do  I  say  to  them?  That  justice  is  due 
to  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Equality  is  equality,  and 
if  it  is  right  to  make  the  restriction  of  slavery  the 
condition  of  admission  of  Missouri,  it  is  equally  just 
to  make  the  admission  of  Missouri  the  condition  of 
that  of  Maine.” 

It  all  resulted  in  a  compromise,  Mr.  Clay’s  adroit 
effort.  John  Randolph  called  it  “a  dirty  bargain,” 
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and  denounced  the  Northern  men  who  helped  carry 
it  as  “dough-faces/’ — a  term  which  was  used  for 
the  next  forty  years  to  designate  a  Northern  man 
with  Southern  principles.  The  bill  to  admit  Missouri 
with  her  slaves  finally  passed  both  Houses,  but 
amended  by  a  territorial  proviso  which  shut  slavery 
forever  from  the  remaining  tract  of  country  ceded  by 
France  under  the  name  of  Louisiana,  north  of  the 
line  36°  30', — the  southern  boundary  of  Missouri. 
This  was  the  famous  Missouri  Compromise,  and  the 
line  established  was  maintained  for  thirty  years 
against  the  encroachments  of  slavery. 

Before  signing  the  “Enabling  Act”  for  Missouri, 
Monroe  had  to  satisfy  himself  on  a  constitutional 
point.  Had  Congress  any  power  to  impose  any  re¬ 
striction  of  any  kind  on  any  State  admitted  into  the 
Union  ?  He  proposed  two  questions  to  his  cabinet, — 
Was  it  constitutional  to  prohibit  slavery  in  a  Terri¬ 
tory  ? — and,  AYas  the  term  “forever”  in  the  prohibit¬ 
ive  amendment  to  be  understood  as  only  a  territorial 
forever,  or  as  extending  to  the  Territory  when  erected 
into  a  State?  To  the  first  question  all  agreed,  Yes; 
but  upon  the  application  of  the  word  “forever” 
Adams  differed  from  his  Southern  colleagues. 
Thereupon  the  second  question  was  changed  to  an 
inquiry  merely, — AY  as  the  proviso  consistent  with  the 
Constitution  ?  To  this  each  member  said  Yes,  in 
waiting,  and  Monroe  gave  his  signature  to  the  act 
in  March,  1820. 

Obnoxious  clauses  in  the  State  constitution  which 
Missouri  adopted  brought  on  another  contest  in  the 
autumn.  There  were  more  weeks  of  discussion,  and 
then  another  compromise  ended  the  long  wrangle. 

Although  the  free-soil  men  were  mortified  and  the 
South  was  jubilant  over  the  admission  of  Missouri 
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as  a  slave  State,  yet  the  Compromise  must  he  counted 
as  a  distinct  strategic  gain  for  the  North.  It  was 
a  far  prescience  by  which  Northern  statesmen  per¬ 
ceived  the  eventual  danger  of  the  extension  of  slavery 
on  the  rear.  Little  by  little,  it  would  have  crept 
northward,  west  of  the  Mississippi,  until  it  made  a 
solid  wall  to  the  west  as  well  as  the  south, — a  cordon 
of  great  oligarchies  united  in  the  support  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  gave  them  such  disproportionate  fran¬ 
chise  in  Congress.  But  the  Compromise  imposed  a 
barrier  which  kept  slavery  to  arid  and  uninviting 
zones,  while  the  best  emigration  had  time  to  form 
powerful  free  States  out  of  the  protected  Northwest. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intense  struggle  over  Mis¬ 
souri  had  the  effect  to  solidify  the  South  to  a  single¬ 
ness  of  interest.  There  had  not  as  yet  been  a  general 
acceptance  of  slavery  as  a  benign  and  beneficent  in¬ 
stitution,  and  many  still  abhorred  it  in  theory.  But 
the  discussions  at  this  time  made  very  obvious  its 
political  advantage  to  each  slave-holding  State,  and 
the  Northern  hostility  towards  it  deepened  a  sectional 
stubbornness.  Thenceforth,  though  the  South  was 
to  be  divided  into  political  parties,  there  was  to  be 
one  universal  and  imperious  tenet, — slavery  for  the 
South  and  the  South  for  slavery. 

The  Compromise  was  effected  by  specious  and 
palliative  arguments,  which  led  most  people  at  the 
time  to  believe  that  the  danger  of  disunion  over 
slavery  was  averted.  But  some  saw  the  inevitable¬ 
ness  of  a  decisive  conflict.  Secretary  John  Quincy 
Adams,  destined  to  be  in  his  old  age  a  champion  of 
liberty,  touched  the  root  when  he  wrote,  at  the  mo¬ 
ment,  in  his  diary:  “The  impression  produced  on 
my  mind  by  the  progress  of  this  discussion  is,  that 
the  bargain  between  freedom  and  slavery  contained 
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irv  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  morally 
and  politically  vicious,  inconsistent  with  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  alone  our  Revolution  can  be  justi¬ 
fied.  He  favoured  the  Compromise  because  he  held 
it  to  he  all  that  could  have  been  effected  under  the 
Constitution,  and  on  account  of  his  unwillingness  to 
hazard  the  Union.  He  had  misgivings  lest  this  had 
not  been  the  wiser  course.  “If  the  Union  must  be 
dissolved,  he  concludes  his  impressions,  “slavery  is 
precisely  the  question  upon  which  it  ought  to  break. 
For  the  present,  however,  this  contest  is  laid  asleep.” 

It  was  during  Monroe’s  second  term  that  he  uttered 
the  State  paper  which  has  given  to  his  name  its  great 
distinguishment,  both  in  his  own  country  and 
throughout  the  world.  This  was  the  paper  embody¬ 
ing  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

It  is  a  curious  instance  that  President  Monroe, 
whom  not  even  the  most  sympathetic  study  is  able 
to  rank  in  originality  with  his  predecessors  in  office, 
should  be  the  one  to  give  stated  expression  to  an 
international  doctrine  which  has  continuously  shaped 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
thrown  a  wall  of  protection  around  the  Western 
hemisphere,  and  which  has  been  regarded  practically, 
if  not  formally,  as  an  international  law  by  the  Old 
World. 

The  occasion  of  this  celebrated  utterance  was  in 
the  designs  of  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance  of  Eu¬ 
ropean  governments  to  arrest  the  spread  of  republican 
principles  in  the  South  American  countries,  which 
at  this  time  were  establishing  their  independence. 
The  Holy  Alliance  regarded  these  movements  as 
pestilential,  and  dangerous  to  the  European  prin¬ 
ciples  of  hereditary  rights.  This  unconcealed  con¬ 
spiracy  on  the  continent  was  watched  with  jealous 
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alarm  in  England,  and  Canning  wished  that  the 
United  States  might  in  some  way  bar  the  projects. 

There  was  no  need,  however,  of  English  urgency, 
and  least  of  all  of  the  league  between  the  two  nations 
which  Canning  suggested.  Ever  since  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  there  had  been  a  widening  conviction  in  the 
United  States  that  the  Western  hemisphere  must  he 
protected  from  the  advance  of  monarchical  prin¬ 
ciples;  that  the  only  proper  American  policy  was  to 
abstain  from  European  broils,  and  no  less  to  keep 
foreign  broils  from  invading  the  West.  Americans 
understood  the  enmity  which  the  monarchies  cher¬ 
ished  against  their  democratic  system,  and  were  very 
keenly  alive  to  any  plot  to  circumscribe  its  peaceful 
action.  Most  of  all,  there  had  grown  to  be  a  general 
sentiment  that  it  was  the  chief  interest  of  the  New 
World  to  be  detached  as  much  as  possible  from  Euro¬ 
pean  politics.  The  two  Americas  had  interests  of 
their  own  which  should  be  developed  in  their  own  in¬ 
dependent  ways. 

Perhaps  this  conviction  of  the  American  people 
might  not  have  been  so  general  and  so  determined  if 
they  had  not  been  the  recent  witnesses  of  the  strange 
cycle  of  Napoleonic  wars, — a  whirlpool  into  which 
they  had  been  drawn  in  spite  of  themselves;  they 
were  unanimous  that  neither  glory  nor  advantage 
could  come  to  this  Continent  from  foreign  entangle¬ 
ments,  and  that  this  Continent  must  be  protected  from 
their  transference  hither. 

This  sentiment  had  never  been  made  a  political 
issue;  but  a  succession  of  official  papers  had  embodied 
it  more  or  less  definitely;  it  had  been  a  favourite 
theme  in  the  correspondence  of  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson  and  Madison;  it  had  been  a  topic  of  familiar 
discussion  among  the  people.  European  diplomat- 
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ists  had  been  apprised  that  this  was  the  American 
attitude,  though  they  contemptuously  ignored  it. 
Aow  that  the  opportunity  for  public  assertion  came, 
the  whole  country  was  back  of  the  President  as  it  has 
seldom,  if  ever,  been. 

Monroe  was  not  usually  an  engaging  writer,  not  al¬ 
ways  clear,  never  pithy  in  style;  yet  this  occasion, 
and  the  sense  of  the  certainty  of  feeling  behind  him, 
enabled  him  to  speak  his  mind  in  judicious  yet  vibrant 
v  ords,  which  give  honour  to  this  most  inrportant 
American  State  deliverance  after  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

The  Doctrine  occurs  in  the  Annual  Message  of 
December  2,  1823,  and  is  as  follows: 


I. 

At  the  proposal  of  the  Russian  Imperial  govern¬ 
ment,  made  through  the  minister  of  the  Emperor  re¬ 
siding  here,  a  full  power  and  instructions  have  been 
transmitted  to  the  minister  of  the  United  States  at 
St.  Petersburgh,  to  arrange,  by  amicable  negotiation, 
the  respective  rights  and  interests  of  the  two  nations 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  Continent.  A  similar 
proposal  has  been  made  by  his  Imperial  Majesty  to 
the  government  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  likewise 
been  acceded  to.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  been  desirous,  by  this  friendly  proceeding, 
of  manifesting  the  great  value  which  they  have  in¬ 
variably  attached  to  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor, 
and  their  solicitude  to  cultivate  the  best  understand¬ 
ing  with  his  government.  In  the  discussions  to 
which  this  interest  has  given  rise  and  in  the  arrange¬ 
ments^  which  they  may  terminate,  the  occasion  has 
been  judged  proper  for  asserting,  as  a  principle  in 
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which  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  United  States 
are  involved,  that  the  American  continents,  by  the 
free  and  independent  condition  which  they  have  as¬ 
sumed  and  maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any 
European  Powers.” 

II. 

“It  was  stated  at  the  commencement  of  the  last 
session  that  a  great  effort  was  then  making  in  Spain 
and  Portugal  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  those  countries,  and  that  it  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  extraordinary  moderation.  It  need 
scarcely  be  remarked  that  the  result  has  been  so  far 
very  different  from  what  was  then  anticipated.  Of 
events  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  with  which  we 
have  so  much  intercourse  and  from  which  we  derive 
our  origin,  we  have  always  been  anxious  and  inter¬ 
ested  spectators.  The  citizens  of  the  United  States 
cherish  sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favour  of  the 
liberty  and  happiness  of  their  fellow  men  on  that  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  wars  of  the  European 
Powers,  in  matters  relating  to  themselves,  we  have 
never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our 
policy  to  do  so.  It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  in¬ 
vaded  or  seriously  menaced,  that  we  resent  injuries 
or  make  preparation  for  our  defence.  With  the 
movements  in  this  hemisphere  we  are,  of  necessity, 
more  immediately  connected  and  by  causes  which 
must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened  and  impartial 
observers.  The  political  system  of  the  allied  Powers 
is  essentially  different  in  this  respect  from  that  of 
America.  This  difference  proceeds  from  that  which 
exists  in  their  respective  governments.  And  to  the 
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defence  of  our  own,  which  has  been  achieved  by  the 
loss  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened  citizens,  and 
under  which  we  have  enjoyed  unexampled  felicity, 
this  whole  nation  is  devoted.  W e  owe  it,  therefore, 
to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relations  existing  be¬ 
tween  the  l  nited  States  and  those  Powers  to  declare 
that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part 
to  extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  hemi¬ 
sphere  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  and  safety.  With 
the  existing  colonies  or  dependencies  of  any  European 
Power  we  have  not  interfered,  and  shall  not  inter¬ 
fere.  But  with  the  governments  who  have  declared 
their  independence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  in¬ 
dependence  we  have,  on  great  consideration  and  on 
just  principles,  acknowledged,  we  could  not  view  any 
interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny,  by 
any  European  Power,  in  any  other  light  than  as  the 
manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition  towards 
the  United  States.  In  the  war  between  those  new 
governments  and  Spain  we  declared  our  neutrality 
at  the  time  of  their  recognition,  and  to  this  we  have 
adhered  and  shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no 
change  shall  occur  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
competent  authorities  of  this  government,  shall  make 
a  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  indispensable  to  their  security. 

“The  late  events  in  Spain  and  Portugal  show  that 
Europe  is  still  unsettled.  Of  this  important  fact 
no  stronger  proof  can  be  adduced  than  that  the  allied 
Powers  should  have  thought  it  proper,  on  a  principle 
satisfactory  to  themselves,  to  have  interposed  by 
force  in  the  internal  concerns  of  Spain.  To  what 
extent  such  interposition  may  be  carried  on  the  same 
14 
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principle,  is  a  question  to  which,  all  independent 
Powers,  whose  governments  differ  from  theirs,  aio 
interested ;  even  those  most  remote,  and  surely  none 
more  so  than  the  United  States.  Our  policy  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Europe,  which  was  adopted  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  wars  which  have  so  long  agitated  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which 
is,  not  to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of 
its  Powers;  to  consider  the  government  de  facto  as 
the  legitimate  government  for  us;  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  those  rela¬ 
tions  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy;  meeting,  in 
all  instances,  the  just  claims  of  every.  Power,  sub¬ 
mitting  to  injuries  from  none.  But  in  regard  to 
these  continents,  circumstances  are  eminently  and 
conspicuously  different.  It  is  impossible  that  the 
allied  Powers  should  extend  their  political  system  to 
any  portion  of  either  continent  without  endangering 
our  peace  and  happiness;  nor  can  any  one  believe  that 
our  southern  brethren,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
adopt  it  of  their  own  accord.  It  is  equally  impos¬ 
sible,  therefore,  that  we  should  behold  such  inter¬ 
position,  in  any  form,  with  indifference.  If  we  look 
to  the  comparative  strength  and  resources  of  Spain 
and  those  new  governments,  and  their  distance  from 
each  other,  it  must  be  observed  that  she  can  never 
subdue  them.  It  is  still  the  true  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  leave  the  parties  to  themselves,  in  the  hope 
that  other  Powers  will  pursue  the  same  course.” 

It  is  not  probable  that  Monroe  had  any  conception 
of  the  lasting  weight  of  these  words,  nor  that  eventu¬ 
ally  they  would  enjoy  the  sanction  accorded  to  inter¬ 
national  law.  He  was  not  unaware,  however,  that 
the  declaration  might  be  taken  as  a  challenge,  and 
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tlie  United  States  might  soon  be  required  to  give 
account  for  its  unexpected  demand  that  Europe  cease 
to  think  of  the  two  Americas  as  any  longer  a  region 
for  freebooting.  The  continental  governments  of 
Europe  were  indeed  stunned  by  the  audacity  and 
candour  of  the  announcement.  For  the  first  time 
they  comprehended  that  a  new  Power  had  arisen  in 
the  West,  whose  wishes  must  be  seriously  regarded, 

a  Power  that  expressed  its  ideas  with  extraordinary 
clearness.  The  demand,  however,  was  not  unreason¬ 
able,  and  the  nations  were  not  seeking  trouble.  The 
conspiracy  was  dropped,  and  it  was  forty  years  before 
a  European  sovereign  attempted  to  contravene  the 
Monroe  Doctrine;  and  it  was  in  maintenance  of  this 
doctrine  that  Napoleon  III.  was  required  to  withdraw 
his  troops  from  Mexico.  Now,  after  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  century,  Monroe’s  utterance  has 
an  accumulated  moral  force  in  international  affairs 
which  is  measured  by  the  importance  of  the  great 
Republic. 

The  visit  of  the  aged  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  the 
land  of  his  knightly  adoption,  when  he  came  to  the 
aid  of  General  Washington  as  the  precursor  of  the 
French  alliance,  was  the  closing  scene  in  Monroe’s 
public  life.  Rarely  does  an  event  so  stirring,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  fitting?  complete  a  career.  The 
President,  about  to  retire  from  office,  had  been  a  com¬ 
rade  of  the  engaging  young  nobleman  in  Revolution¬ 
ary  days,  more  than  forty  years  before.  Both  were 
striplings  then, — now  they  gazed  into  each  other’s 
faces  not,  as  then,  to  discover  the  beaming  signs  of 
youth  and  ambition,  but  the  spiritual  lines  of  suffer¬ 
ing,  rectitude,  and  kindness.  There  never  was  an¬ 
other  such  a  visit  before  or  since.  The  people  were 
hearty  without  reserve,  and  when  Lafayette  first 
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realised  what  it  was  to  be  the  nation’s  guest,  he 
exclaimed,  pressing  his  hands  to  his  heart,  “It  will 
hurst.”  He  personified  romantically  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  that  ideal  of  conservative  liberty 
which  two  peoples  had  striven  after,  with  variant 
results. 

When  minister  to  France,  Monroe  had  been  a 
friend  in  distress  to  the  prisoner  at  Olmiitz,  seeking 
his  release  and  transmitting  aid  to  Madame  Lafayette 
from  Washington.  Mow,  as  host,  he  was  the  same 
thoughtful  friend.  Jefferson  had  suggested  that 
Congress  should  not  merely  dine  this  guest,  sending 
him  back  empty-handed,  and  President  Monroe,  and 
others  prominent  in  securing  the  distinguished  visit, 
were  mindful  of  a  substantial  token.  This  Congress 
unanimously  gave  when  it  voted  Lafayette  the  sum 
of  $200,000,  together  with  a  township  of  unappro¬ 
priated  public  lands. 

President  Monroe  retired  from  office  March  4, 
1825,  to  pass  the  six  years  remaining  of  life  in  his 
Virginia  home  at  Oak  Hill.  The  rare  friendship  of 
the  three  ex-presidents  was  there  continued  for  an¬ 
other  year;  Jefferson  was  the  first  to  go;  Madison 
outlasted  his  younger  friend  by  five  years. 

Monroe’s  family  life  was  exceptionally  happy. 
He  had  married,  while  a  young  member  of  Congress 
in  Mew  York,  Miss  Eliza  Kortright,  a  belle  of  the 
later  days  of  the  Revolution,  who  possessed  gracious 
manners  and  social  position.  She  was  called  “la 
belle.  Americaine”  when  in  Paris  with  her  husband, 
and  “regal-looking”  at  her  levees  in  Washington. 
There  were  two  equally  fair  daughters,  Monroe’s  only 
children,  who,  as  Mrs.  Hay  of  Virginia,  and  Mrs. 
Gouverneur  of  Mew  York,  were  accomplished  hos¬ 
tesses  in  the  White  House  during  their  father’s  long 
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residence  there.  The  ways  of  new  society  in  Wash¬ 
ington  became  more  regulated  and  ceremonious  dur¬ 
ing  the  leadership  of  the  Monroe  ladies.  Mrs.  Madi¬ 
son’s  indefatigable  attentiveness  was  not  followed. 
Henceforth  there  were  no  more  first  calls  from  the 
White  House;  there  were  stated  and  select  drawing¬ 
rooms  ;  there  were  presidential  dinners  without  wives ; 
and  other  foreign  etiquette  obtained,  which  disturbed 
for  a  time  cabinet  councils  and  miscellaneous  society. 
Monroe  himself,  though  incapable  of  being  governed 
by  anything  but  kindness  and  common-sense,  culti¬ 
vated  formality  in  executive  relations;  diplomatists 
no  longer  “dropped  in”  to  the  White  House,  as  in 
the  days  of  Jefferson,  but  were  received  with  con¬ 
siderable  state.  Long  experience  had  no  doubt  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  foreign  manners  in  this  respect  were 
wiser  and  the  more  salutary.  With  its  rawness  and 
its  new  selectness,  the  capital  city  was  a  unique  social 
centre.  Distinguished  statesmen,  officers  of  the 
army  and  navy,  ambassadors  and  foreign  travellers, 
touched  with  the  homespun  representatives  from  the 
most  far-away  pioneer  districts.  Among  the  marked 
figures  were  J ohn  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  and  Andrew 
Jackson;  the  former  reckless,  brilliant  and  grand- 
mannered,  if  he  chose,  the  latter  as  striking  a  sensa¬ 
tion  in  a  drawing-room  as  the  Duke  of  W ellington. 

A  history  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  in  America  must  observe  the  beginnings  of  orig¬ 
inal  American  literature,  and  it  is  in  the  calm  of 
Monroe’s  administration  that  they  first  appear. 
Jonathan  Edwards  and  Benjamin  Franklin,  genuine 
American  products,  belonged  to  the  previous  century, 
as  did  the  writers  on  political  philosophy  who  con¬ 
tributed  The  Federalist  to  the  world.  What  they 
did,  however,  does  not  indicate  specifically  a  national 
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impulse;  and  from  them  to  the  years  which  saw  Bry¬ 
ant,  Washington  Irving  and  Cooper,  as  young  men 
of  promise,  there  was  an  uninteresting  stretch  when 
letters  seemed  to  he  without  devotees.  The  struggle 
of  politics  was  too  exciting  for  culture,  as  an  end  in 
itself,  to  find  its  place.  In  the  lull  which  followed 
there  was  produced  a  small  grist  of  hooks  which  be¬ 
spoke  the  genius  of  the  ISTew  World.  It  may  be 
imagined  that  Monroe’s  cabinet  of  university  men 
turned  from  discussing  Jackson’s  raid  on  live  Indians 
to  lose  themselves  in  the  pages  of  Cooper’s  novel, 
“The  Spy.”  “The  Sketch  Book”  was  a  late  publica¬ 
tion  which  was  just  finding  its  way  from  the  hook- 
lover’s  table  to  the  fashionable  drawing-room.  The 
hoy  poet  Bryant  had  voiced  the  stirrings  toward  real 
literature  in  the  lofty  strains  of  “Thanatopsis.”  The 
intellectual  supremacy  of  blew  England  also  was 
about  to  assert  itself  unquestionably  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  school  of  poets,  for  Emerson,  Longfellow 
and  Whittier  were  in  training,  as  well  as  Hawthorne. 

The  years  of  Monroe’s  retirement  were  harassed 
by  the  dwindling  of  his  fortune.  He  had  seriously 
impaired  it  during  his  two  foreign  missions,  when 
government  pay  had  not  been  equal  to  his  expendi¬ 
tures,  and  he  had  never  recovered  from  those  losses. 
He  presented  his  accounts  and  endeavoured  to  get 
from  Congress  a  fair  reimbursement  in  order  to  save 
his  farm  and  die  where  he  had  lived  among  old 
friends.  In  his  last  year  Congress  granted  a  moder¬ 
ate  sum,  and  later  allowed  to  his  children  something 
for  the  papers  which  he  possessed. 

_  The  ex-President  died  in  Hew  York  at  the  home  of 
his  daughter,  July  4,  1831.  Among  his  contempo¬ 
raries  there  were  many  faithful  witnesses  to  his  char¬ 
acter  and  honourable  career.  John  Quincy  Adams 
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delivered  a  eulogy  which  was  unrestrained  in  honour 
“of  a  mind  anxious  and  unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of 
truth  and  right;  patient  of  inquiry;  patient  of  con¬ 
tradiction;  courteous,  even  in  the  collision  of  senti¬ 
ment;  sound  in  its  ultimate  judgments  and  firm  in 
its  final  conclusions.”  Calhoun  unbent  in  warm 
praise  of  his  chief.  Madison  estimated  him  thus: 
“His  understanding  was  very  much  under-rated;  his 
judgment  was  particularly  good;  few  men  have  made 
more  of  what  may  he  called  sacrifices  in  the  service 
of  the  public.”  Jefferson’s  well-known  word  was, 
“lie  is  a  man  whose  sold  might  he  turned  wrong  side 
outwards  without  discovering  a  blemish  to  the  world.” 
Still  more  eloquently  simple  was  another  encomium 
by  Jefferson — “honest  and  brave.” 

‘  The  “era  of  good  feeling”  is  a  happy  phrase  to 
characterise  the  state  of  mind  throughout  the  country 
during  the  Monroe  administration.  It  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  to  be  too  literally  applied  in  Congress  and 
among  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  especially  during 
Monroe’s  second  term.  The  pressure  of  a  strong 
opposition  being  removed,  the  personal  ambitions  of 
prominent  leaders  had  unrestrained  activity  and 
naturally  became  very  loud  issues.  Monroe  s  reelec¬ 
tion  in  1820  had  been  practically  unanimous,  but 
during  the  whole  of  his  second  term  the  coming  elec¬ 
tion  of  1824  disturbed  the  peace  of  his  cabinet  and 
of  Congress.  There  were  issues  of  division  in  the 
party.  Some  clung  to  strict  constructions  of  the 
Constitution,  which  meant  practically  no  national 
roads  nor  canals,  and  no  increased  protective  tariff. 
Henry  Clay  led  the  loose  constructionists,  who 
wanted  the  great  improvements,  and  desired  to  keep 
American  markets  for  American  goods. 

The  candidates  to  succeed  Mr.  Monroe  were  at 
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first  reckoned  to  be  as  many  as  sixteen,  but  when 
minor  aspirants  had  dropped  out  there  were  six. 
They  were,  John  Quincy  Adams,  Calhoun,  Clay, 
DeWitt  Clinton,  Crawford,  and  the  military  man, 
Andrew  J ackson.  There  was  then  no  way  of  hand¬ 
ling  the  situation  and  of  deciding  which  of  the  six 
candidates  should  be  the  candidate  of  the  whole  party 
and  receive  its  enthusiastic  support.  The  caucus, 
objected  to  in  1816  and  dispensed  with  in  1820,  was 
discussed  in  every  State  legislature  and  generally 
condemned.  Resolutions  from  a  county  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  suggested  “a  convention  from  all  the  States 
of  the  Union”  as  the  best  method,  but  “entirely  im¬ 
practicable.”  About  one-fourth  of  all  the  members 
of  Congress  at  length  assembled  in  caucus  and  nomi¬ 
nated  Crawford,  who  was  unobtrusively  favoured  bv 
Monroe.  This  had  no  effect  upon  the  election,  how¬ 
ever,  as  electors  were  chosen  to  support  all  the  candi¬ 
dates.  Calhoun  early  withdrew,  and  only  four 
strong  candidates  remained  to  the  end.  As  every 
one  had  foreseen,  there  was  no  choice  of  President 
by  the  electors  when  their  votes  were  counted  before 
the  assembled  Congress  in  February.  Jackson  had 
ninety  votes,  Adams  eighty-four,  Crawford  forty-one, 
and  Clay,  thirty-seven.  The  election,  now  confined 
to  the  three  having  the  highest  number,  was  thrown 
into  the  House,  while  the  decision  rested  with  Clay, 
who,  though  now  thrown  out  of  the  contest,  com-., 
manded  the  turning  votes.  In  this  test  he  was  for 
Adams,  who,  thus  reinforced,  received  the  votes  of  a 
majority  of  the  States,  and  was  declared  elected. 
John  C.  Calhoun  was  Vice-President-elect. 
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(one  administration,  1825-1829.) 


CHAPTER  XI. 

A  PURITAN  PRESIDENT 

The  life  of  John  Quincy  Adams  is  political  history 
almost  from  the  start  and  to  the  very  finish.  The 
story  of  it  is  the  study  of  a  great  performance — • 
crescendo  at  the  end — from  the  youngster,  precocious 
in  diplomacy,  to  the  “Old  Man  Eloquent,”  a  whirl¬ 
wind  of  advanced  views.  Almost  all  other  ex-presi¬ 
dents  outlived  lively  interest  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
while  in  this  man  interest  is  stretched  to  its  most 
imaginative  pitch  as  he  expires  in  the  national  House 
of  Representatives. 

He  was  the  son  of  President  John  Adams,  and  a 
descendant  from  Henry  Adams,  a  very  early  colonist 
“who  took  his  flight  from  the  Dragon  Persecution  in 
Devonshire,  in  England,”  as  reads  his  monument  in 
the  Quincy  burial-ground.  By  another  line  the 
Adamses  came  from  John  Alden  of  the  Mayflower. 
The  mother  of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  Abigail, 
daughter  of  Parson  Smith,  long  settled  over  Brain¬ 
tree.  Her  son  was  named  after  her  grandfather, 
John  Quincy,  who  iay  dying  when  the  infant  was 
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baptized.  These  circumstances,  the  namesake  after¬ 
wards  wrote,  “have  been  among  the  strongest  links 
of  my  attachment  to  the  name  of  Quincy,  and  have 
been  to  me  through  life  a  perpetual  admonition  to  do 
nothing  unworthy  of  it.”  The  child  of  this  credita¬ 
ble  ancestry  was  born  near  Boston,  on  July  11,  17G7, 
in  the  North  Parish  of  Braintree,  since  called  Quincy. 

Of  invincible  hereditary  traits  the  younger  Adams 
had  certainly  a  lavish  outfit.  He  is  a  distinguished 
instance  of  the  persistence  and  compulsoriness  of  the 
puritanical  type.  He  was  only  eleven  years  of  age 
when  he  left  the  nurture  of  a  strict  home  to  accom¬ 
pany  his  father  to  France;  and  at  fourteen  he  quitted 
bis  father  and  jaunted  to  remote  Bussia  to  begin  his 
diplomatic  tutelage.  But  though  he  could  not  have 
experienced  altogether  an  orthodox  New  England 
training,  he  was  first  and  last  the  unmistakable  pro¬ 
duct  of  that  soil.  He  was  born  to  the  rigid  conscience 
and  inflexible  integrity  which  environment  cannot 
alter.  Earlier  than  this  early  transplanting  the  boy 
seems  to  have  set  for  himself  standards  and  purposes. 
Ambition  was  large  in  his  mind,  but  it  took  the  devout 
shape  of  an  object  in  life.  He  was  a  patriotic  re¬ 
publican  from  the  cradle,  for  the  cause  was  the  ab¬ 
sorbing  talk  at  home  since  before  his  birth.  The  im¬ 
pressionable  lad  had  heard  from  across  the  harbour 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  had  watched  from  the 
Blue  Hills  the  bombardment  of  Boston.  He  had 
been  a  little  post-rider  between  that  city  and  his 
mother’s  farm  after  the  British  had  departed,  and 
while  his  bold  father  was  engaged  in  the  Continental 
Congress.  He  wrote  letters  which  we  may  deprecate 
as  unchildlike,  but  the  like  of  which  are  in  no  danger 
of  being  perpetrated  by  the  children  of  this  century. 
One  of  these  pi’im  epistles,  written  to  his  father  at 
Philadelphia,  closes  with,  “I  am,  dear  Sir,  with  a 
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present  determination  of  growing  better,  yours,  Jolm 
Quincy  Adams” ;  while  a  postscript  shows  significant¬ 
ly  the  orderliness  of  his  mental  machinery: — -“Sir,  if 
you  will  be  so  good  as  to  favor  me  with  a  Blank  book, 
I  will  transcribe  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  I 
meet  with  in  my  reading  which  will  serve  to  fix  them 
upon  my  mind.” 

The  boy’s  travels  abroad  began  when  his  father 
was  sent  to  Paris  on  his  first  diplomatic  mission. 
From  France  he  writes  to  his  “Honored  Mamma” 
concerning  his  intention  to  keep  a  journal  or  diary 
of  events,  objects  and  characters,  and  that  “my 
Pappa,  who  takes  a  great  deal  of  pains  to  put  me  in 
the  right  way,”  advises  also  a  little  book.  These  he 
undertakes,  humbly  conscious  that  “a  Journal  Book 
and  a  letter  Book  of  a  Lad  of  Eleven  years  old  Gan 
not  be  expected  to  Contain  much  of  Science,  Litera¬ 
ture,  arts,  wisdom  or  wit.” 

Later  the  journal  was  formally  begun,  bearing  the 
date  “Friday,  12th  of  November,  1779.”  Sixteen 
years,  however,  passed  before  the  lad’s  purpose  to 
follow  his  father’s  counsel  settled  into  that  regular 
record  which  has  been  called  the  Diary  proper. 
Taking  this  date,  1795,  and  that  of  the  last  entry  in 
1848,  there  is  comprehended  an  extraordinary  career 
of  more  than  fifty  years,  almost  the  entire  first  half 
of  the  present  century.  This  Diary,  abridged  to 
twelve  volumes,  is  a  unique  autobiography,  the  daily 
political  history  of  the  man  of  the  times  given  in  the 
soliloquy  of  a  statesman.  It  throws  a  ruthless  light 
on  every  passing  event,  and  on  nearly  all  the  public 
personages.  If  this  literary  legacy  be  not  exactly  a 
humane  document,  it  is  beyond  question  of  rare,  in¬ 
terest,  and  valuable  to  every  student  of  that  period. 
Unconsciously  illuminating  the  pages  appears  the 
stubborn  honesty  of  the  writer;  many  foibles  appear 
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also,  not  illuminating  save  as  they  fix  candour  as  the 
Adams  standpoint.  The  qualities  of  the  man  are  to 
be  sought  in  his  own  hook,  where  they  can  be  seen 
as  plainly  as  the  features  of  his  face  in  one  of  his 
portraits;  patriotism  and  political  liberalism,  honora¬ 
ble  ambition,  personal  and  political  integrity,  con¬ 
scientiousness,  ability,  intelligence,  indefatigability 
and  steadfast  will;  these  are  unmistakable,  and  they 
outline  a  great  figure. 

Just  as  apparent  in  the  Diary  are  the  blemishes 
which  isolated  the  man  throughout  his  long  life  and 
prevented  the  popularity  which  his  strength  might 
otherwise  have  won.  The  men  of  his  day  were  pre¬ 
judiced  against  him,  too  frequently  conceiving  an 
aversion  to  him.  Scarcely  any  one  outside  his  family 
loved  him,  and  it  is  not  discoverable  in  the  jottings 
of  fifty  years  that  he  loved  any  one  beyond  that 
circle.  lie  had  not  charity  and  he  was  vituperative. 
All  this  he  reveals  to  us  through  an  intimacy  with 
his  readers  which  was  given  to  none  of  his  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Of  his  son’s  improvement  amid  the  new  foreign 
surroundings  John  Adams  recorded:  “He  has  en¬ 
joyed  perfect  health  from  first  to  last,  and  is  respected 
wherever  he  goes,  for  his  vigor  and  vivacity  both  of 
mind  and  body;  for  his  constant  good  humour,  and 
for  his  rapid  progress  in  Trench,  as  well  as  in  general 
knowledge  which  for  his  age  is  uncommon.”  Once, 
when  the  travellers  were  returning  from  a  brief  so¬ 
journ  at  home,  young  John  spent  the  weeks  on  ship¬ 
board  in  teaching  English  to  the  Trench  minister  and 
his  secretary;  and  his  father’s  diary  has  this  entry: 
“The  Chevalier  de  la  Lucerne  and  M.  Marbois  are 
in  raptures  with  my  son.  They  get  him  to  teach 
them  the  language.  I  found  this  morning  the  am- 
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bassador  seated  on  tbe  cushion  in  one  stateroom,  M. 
Marbois  in  bis  cot  at  liis  left  band,  and  my  son 
stretched  out  in  bis  at  bis  right,  the  ambassador  read¬ 
ing’  out  loud  in  Blackstone’s  Discourse  at  bis  en¬ 
trance  on  bis  professorship  of  tbe  common  law  at  the 
university,  and  my  son  correcting  tbe  pronunciation 
of  every  word  and  syllable  and  letter,  Jhe  ambassador 
said  he  was  astonished  at  my  son  s  knowledge ;  that 
be  was  a  master  of  bis  own  language  like  a  piofessoi. 
M.  Marbois  said,  'Your  son  teaches  us  more  than  you; 
he  has  point  de  grace,  point  d ’  eloges.  He  shows  us 
no  mercy  and  makes  us  no  compliments.  W  e  must 
have  Mr.  John.”  Tbe  remarkable  boy  became  a 
marked  young  man  during  the  seven  years  which  be 

passed  abroad.  . 

There  was  schooling,  somewhat  desultory,  at  Dans, 
Amsterdam  and  Leyden  before  the  lad  went,  in  his 
fifteenth  year,  to  St.  Petersburg,  to  be  private  secre¬ 
tary  to  Francis  Dana.  This  bootless  mission  lasted 
fourteen  months  and  could  not  have  failed  to  enrich 
his  youthful  but  carefully  stored  experience.  It  was 
followed  by  several  months  of  travel  before  returning 
to  Paris,  where  his  father,  with  Franklin  and  Jeffer¬ 
son,  was  at  work  over  the  negotiations  which  secured 
Independence.  The  young  man  at  once  became  use 
ful  as  a  clerk.  It  was  a  long  reach  of  public  service 
from  this  humble  part  in  obtaining  his  country’s  inde¬ 
pendence  to  his  majestic  part  in  the  agitation  which 
precipitated  the  Civil  War  and  the  overthrow  of 
slavery  in  the  following  century. 

Upon  his  father’s  appointment  as  minister  to  Eng¬ 
land,  young  Adams  himself  decided  that  he  ought  to 
quit  European  cities  and  company  to  go  back  to  get 
an  orderly  but  at  that  time  narrow  American  educa¬ 
tion.  He  was  sensible  of  the  part  he  might  play  m 
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the  next  scenes  of  his  own  country,  and  of  the  ad¬ 
vantage  which  college  training  and  the  study  of  law 
111  New  England  would  be  to  his  laudable  ambition 
for  public  notice.  He  saw  ahead  correctly  and  far; 
he  trusted  his  vision,  and  straightway  put  himself  in 
the  only  common-sense  path  by  which  it  could  be 
realized.  Yet  such  common  sense  in  a  youth  is  so 
rare  as  to  seem  like  prescience. 

His  course  at  Harvard  was  marked  by  earnest 
study,  and  he  was  graduated  in  two  years  with  high 
rank.  .  There  were  then  no  law  schools,  so  that  the 
collegian  who  would  be  a  barrister  entered  the  office 
of  some  well-known  practitioner  as  a  student  and  hack 
for .  the  period  of  three  years.  Adams  took  his 
novitiate  in  the  office  of  Theophilus  Parsons,  who 
afterwards  became  the  chief  justice  of  Massachusetts, 
and  after  the  usual  time  was  admitted  to  the  bar  He 
commenced  practice  in  Boston,  where  in  the  course 
of  years  business  came  to  him. 

The  grind  of  these  plodding  years  was  relieved  by 
that  interest  in  public  questions  which  was  natural 
element  to  an  Adams.  The  waves  of  republican 
agitation  had  beaten  back  upon  the  Old  World,  throw¬ 
ing  up  those  extreme  doctrines  which  were  then  dis- 
cussed  on  both  sides  of  the  ocean.  Thomas  Paine’s 
Rights  of  Man  was  the  most  widely  read  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  day.  The  younger  Adams  made  answer 
m  articles  signed  “Publicola”  and  printed  in  the 
bodoTi  Uentmel.  These  were  noticed  in  England 
where  they  were  ascribed  to  John  Adams.  He  next 
published,  in  the  same  journal,  his  views  on  Amer¬ 
ican  neutrality  when  the  unbearable  conduct  of 
minister  Genet  was  fomenting  that  question.  This 
set  of  papers  was  followed  by  others  which  con- 
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tinned  to  affirm  tlie  intolerableness  of  the  French 
threats. 

Such  an  able  defence  of  the  course  of  the  admin¬ 
istration  could  not  fail  to  fix  the  observant  eye  of 
Washington  upon  his  Vice-President’s  son;  and  a 
foreign  appointment  for  the  young  man,  just  twenty- 
seven,  was  the  outcome.  The  Diary  shows  that  he 
was  already  inwardly  fretting  because  of  inconspicu¬ 
ousness,  a  lot  which  he  thought  belonged  only  to 
indolent  or  stupid  human  beings;  the  appointment, 
therefore,  as  minister  resident  to  The  Hague,  was 
hailed  as  an  entrance  into  activities  deservedly  less 
obscure. 

Mr.  Adams  spent  three  years  at  the  capital  of  the 
Low  Countries,  although  more  than  once  impelled, 
bv  the  French  occupancy  and  the  resulting  difficulty 
in  avoiding  entangling  relations  for  his  government, 
to  return;  moreover,  the  peculiar  state  of  affairs  gave 
him  little  or  nothing  to  do,  so  that  he  felt  the  im¬ 
propriety  of  remaining.  But  President  W ashington, 
writing  with  imperative  kindness,  was  unwilling  to 
let  him  abandon  the  post  at  such  a  crisis ;  at  the  same 
time  he  predicted  for  him  the  highest  diplomatic 
honors.  He  was  sane  enough  to  hearken  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  keeping  a  cool  head,  shunning  embroiling 
friends,  observing  and  studying.  His  course  is  in 
high  contrast  to  that  of  Monroe,  who  failed  to  meet 
Washington’s  mind  in  performing  similarly  delicate 
duties  at  Paris. 

During  this  mission  he  went  to  London  to  transact 
business  connected  with  the  embassy  there.  It  was 
there  that  he  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  family 
of  Joshua  Johnson,  the  American  consul  at  London, 
whom  he  had  known  at  Mantes  when  there  as  a  boy 
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with  his  father.  He  straightway  became  interested 
in  the  daughter,  Louisa  Catherine  Johnson,  who  was 
a  niece  of  Governor  Johnson  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  he  returned  to 
London  to  marry  her  in  the  summer  of  1797.  This 
was  a  sympathetic  marriage  which  sustained  Mr. 
Adams  throughout  his  long  life. 

ILe  had  previously  been  transferred  by  Washing¬ 
ton  to  Portugal,  but  before  he  could  make  the  change 
his  father  succeeded  to  the  presidency.  This  occa¬ 
sioned  a  dilemma  for  Hew  England  consciences. 
The  son  could  not  look  for  presidential  patronage 
from  his  father;  the  father  could  scarcely  hope  to 
give  it  without  subjecting  himself  to  the  charge  of 
nepotism,  neither  could  he  withdraw  it  without 
damaging  the  promising  career  of  one  who  happened 
to  be  his  son.  In  deciding  the  nice  question  the 
President  was  advised  by  "Washington,  who  persua¬ 
ded  him  that  the  country  could  ill  afford  to  lose  from 
its  diplomatic  corps  so  able  a  man  as  this  son.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  John  Quincy  Adams  remained  abroad,  his 
father  changing  the  appointment  from  Portugal  to 
the  court  of  Prussia.  In  consequence,  it  was  to  the 
newly  established  mission  at  Berlin  that  he  took  his 
bride.  Serious  study  and  travel  were  incident  to 
his  stay  there,  the  duties  of  the  post  being  light. 
When  President  Adams  closed  with  a  bang"his&ad- 
ministration,  he  recalled  his  son,  perhaps  to  relieve 
Mr.  Jefferson  of  embarrassment,  as  has  been  alleged. 
This  brought  the  younger  ildams  home,  after  a  sec¬ 
ond  residence  of  seven  years  in  Europe. 

Upon  his  return  to  America  Mr.  Adams  resumed 
the  practice  of  law  in  Boston.  Within  the  next  year 
a  new  door  opened  into  public  life.  He  was  elected 
%  1  ‘  '  '  ■’ 
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had  no  hesitation  about  entering  the  humbler  legisla¬ 
tive  service  of  the  State.  It  quickly  led,  however, 
to  the  U  nited  States  Senate,  to  which  he  was  chosen 
by  the  Federal  party  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature. 
Thus  he  was  immediately  thrust  into  a  work  for 
which  he  had  not  been  specially  trained  and  for  which 
liis  adaptation  was  far  from  perfect;  yet  the  legisla¬ 
tive  task  was  one  to  which  his  stern  temper  inclined, 
and  it  was  in  an  arena  where  in  his  later  life  he  was 
to  acquire  his  chief  honour  by  hard  blows  given  and 
received. 

Entering  the  Senate  in  1803,  he  remained  for  five 
years  m  the  difficult  situation  which  his  disposition 
and  unmanageable  independence,  the  hostilities  of 
his  party,  and  the  dividing  issues  of  those  vexed  years 
created.  He  also  encountered  at  once  that  personal 
animosity  transferred  to  himself  from  his  bellicose 
father.  He  found  himself  shunned  when  he  kept 
silent,  and  angrily  opposed  when  he  expressed  him¬ 
self.  It  was  his  unmerited  'fortune  to  be  the  most 
contemned  member  of  the  minority.  In  opposition 
to  a  combination  which  seemed  to  form  naturally 
against  him,  he  did  not  offer  a  complaisance  of  man¬ 
ner  or  of  mental  attitude;  he  opposed  it  stubbornly 
and  uncompromisingly,  showing  the  same  intrepidity 
that  subsequently  carried  him  through  the  famous 
sixteen  years’  fight  in  Congress  with  which  his  life 
closed. 

He  voted  sometimes  with  his  party  and  sometimes 
against  it,  but  always  without  concern  to  please  it. 
He  very  soon  made  it  plain  that  he  did  not  share  Hew 
England  leniency  towards  the  spoliations  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  Of  the  two  trespassers  on  American  rights  he 
thought  England  was  the  more  outrageous,  and  that 
to  weaken  towards  her  was  forever  a  losing  game. 

15 
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These  sentiments  did  not  suit  the  Federalists,  who 
moreover  were  suspicious,  remembering  how  the  elder 
Adams  had  outwitted  his  party  by  renewing  relations 
with  England’s  enemy. 

Thoroughly  angry  at  the  tameness  which  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  impressment  of  American  seamen,  Mr. 
Adams  first  set  himself  against  his  party  by  support¬ 
ing  the  Non-importation  Act,  which  was  opposed  by 
all  Federalists.  Taking  fire  at  the  Chesapeake  in¬ 
sult,  he  joined  in  a  Democratic  indignation  meet¬ 
ing  at  Boston,  which  pledged  “lives  and  fortunes”  to 
any  vigorous  measures  of  the  government  consequent 
upon  that  overt  outrage.  This  determined  him  as 
an  apostate,  though  he  had  also  attended  later  a  like 
meeting  of  the  reluctant  Federalists,  and  he  was 
straightway  turned  out  of  that  communion  of  politi¬ 
cal  saints. 

Mr.  Adams  further  joined  himself  to  the  adminis¬ 
trative  party  by  favoring  the  Embargo  Bill.  He 
never  entertained  for  it  the  respect  that  Mr.  Jeffer¬ 
son  did,  but  he  looked  upon  it  as  a  protective  expedi¬ 
ent  worth  trying.  Free  from  local  distortion,  he 
saw  that  the  situation  of  his  country  demanded  ener¬ 
getic  measures,  and  he  was  sincere  enough  to  declare 
that  the  embargo  appeared  to  him  more  energetic 
than  inaction.  In  accepting  the  policy  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  Mr.  Adams  gave  no  half-hearted  allegiance. 
He  said:  “The  President  has  recommended  this 
measure  on  his  high  responsibility,  I  would  not  con¬ 
sider,  I  would  not  deliberate,  I  would  act.  Doubt¬ 
less  the  President  possesses  such  further  information 
as  will  justify  the  measure.”  Later,  he  saw  quite 
as  surely  its  inefficiency  for  an  offensive  policy,  and 
he  was  then  as  openly  desirous  of  its  repeal. 
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The  support  of  this  bill  established  his  reputation 
among  Eastern  merchants  as  a  renegade.  He  was 
covered  with  aspersions  by  his  aristocratic  neighbours 
and  by  his  constituency.  They  united  in  the  Massa¬ 
chusetts  legislature  to  repudiate  him  by  electing, 
months  before  his  term  of  office  had  expired,  his  suc¬ 
cessor  in  the  Senate.  Immediately  upon  this  insult 
he  resigned  his  seat  for  the  balance  of  the  term. 

So  happened  a  most  curious  readjustment  of  family 
and  party  affiliations.  An  Adams  and  a  Federalist 
passed  into  Jefferson’s  household  of  faith.  How 
John  and  Abigail  Adams  accommodated  themselves 
to  their  son’s  change  is  interesting  to  surmise.  He 
received  enough  public  criticism.  His  political 
change  to  the  winning  side  exposed  him  at  the  time 
to  the  double  charge  of  inconsistency  and  of  disin¬ 
genuousness.  But  the  inconsistency  was  more  appar¬ 
ent  than  real;  for  the  Adamses  were  never  disposed 
to  side  with  England;  and  John  Quincy  Adams  had 
merely  grown  to  be  more  anti-British  than  his  father; 
moreover,  in  certain  other  respects  the  Federalist 
party  itself  had  changed  face.  The  accusation  of 
insincerity  showed  how  utter  was  the  inappreciation 
of  the  true  fibre  of  the  man,  which  prevailed  then; 
and  even  time  itself  has  not  had  an  easy  task  in  re¬ 
moving  the  strong  prejudice  of  Eastern  respectability 
against  the  name  of  one  whose  political  honour  is 
proven  by  evidences  open  to  the  student.  Unveering 
Americanism  directed  his  course  then  and  always. 
He  was  never  fenced  by  a  political  creed  or  by  local 
considerations.  Personal  attachments  were  without 
question  inconsiderable  with  him.  But  these  char¬ 
acteristics  gave  wider  range  to  his  perception  of  truth 
and  right,  and  left  his  actions  unembarrassed.  Cer- 
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tainly,  private  political  ambition  was  apparently 
sacrificed  in  leaving  his  own  party,  for  what  could 
an  Adams  expect  from  Jefferson  or  Jeffersonians  ? 

Adams  now  prepared  his  mind  for  the  certainty  of 
being  restored  to  the  situation  of  a  private  citizen. 
He  repelled  insinuating  suggestions  from  members 
of  the  Republican  party,  and  refused  to  consider 
election  to  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Re¬ 
publicans  of  his  Congressional  District.  He  made 
no  effort  to  conciliate  Jefferson.  Retiring  thus,  he 
felt  that  his  political  prospects  had  declined,  and 
apparently  he  was  without  expectation  of  seeing  them 
revive  through  Republican  preferment. 

Then  followed  Mr.  Madison’s  election  and  acces¬ 
sion  to  the  presidency.  His  mind  was  fixed  upon 
establishing  an  American  mission  at  the  Russian 
court,  and  without  hesitation  he  selected  John  Quincy 
Adams  as  the  best  representative.  In  time  the  Sen¬ 
ate  confirmed  the  appointment.  John  Adams,  jeal¬ 
ous  for  his  son,  saw  in  this  mission  political  exile. 
But  John  Quincy  accepted  it  in  a  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
the  new  administration,  and  with  simple  aim  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  interests  of  his  country  in  a  remote  but  im¬ 
portant  European  capital.  Accordingly,  he  set  out 
for  St.  Petersburg,  and  arrived  there  in  the  autumn 
of  1809,  thus  beginning  his  third  long  residence 
abroad. 

His  life  there  was  unmarked.  His  duties  were  not 
burdensome.  His  relations  with  the  liberal-minded 
Emperor,  Alexander  I.  and  with  Count  Romanzoff, 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  were  exceptionally 
friendly  throughout  the  five  years.  Foreign  train¬ 
ing  had  fitted  him  exactly  for  such  a  post.  He  had  a 
fine  dignity  which  led  him  to  accept  court  kindness 
frankly  yet  with  unobtrusive  independence.  It 
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could  be  seen  of  all  men  that  be  was  a  perfectly  bred 
republican,  and  be  enjoyed  bearty  respect.  The 
Diary  covers  this  period  faithfully,  presenting  vividly 
Russia’s  part  in  the  Napoleonic  drama  which  was  be¬ 
ing  hurried  to  an  end  on  Slavic  soil.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  picture  which  those  pages  afford  of  a  country, 
of  a  period,  and  of  the  life  of  a  plain-living,  high- 
thinking  American  minister  at  a  lavish  court. 

The  Russian  friendship  for  the  western  Republic, 
which  Mr.  Adams  had  tactfully  fostered,  was  evi¬ 
denced  by  an  offer  of  services  in  mediation  to  arrest 
the  war  with  Great  Britain.  This  good  office  was 
declined  by  England,  but  it  really  paved  the  way 
for  direct  settlement  between  the  weary  belligerents. 
Mr.  Adams  quitted  Russia  to  go  to  Ghent.  There, 
in  August,  1814,  he  joined  the  American  and  Eng¬ 
lish  commissioners  to  begin  that  long  and  memorable 
sitting  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  signed 
four  months  later. 

The  narrative  of  this  commission  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  War  of  1812,  during  the  administration 
of  President  Madison;  but  Mr.  Adams’s  personal 
relation  to  it  cannot  be  entirely  passed  over.  The 
keeper  of  the  Diary  was  never  more  punctilious  in 
his  record  than  during  this  time.  The  drafting  of 
numerous  documents  did  not  leave  him  too  weary 
to  note  all  the  daily  occurrences  and  to  reflect  his 
own  mind  concerning  his  associates.  Individually 
the  American  commissioners  were  doubtlessly  well 
chosen,  but  collectively  they  were  ill-assorted,  agree¬ 
ing  only  in  their  variance  from  the  positive  gentle¬ 
men  from  London.  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Clay  were 
wholly  unsympathetic.  They  had  neither  habits  nor 
standards  in  common.  In  local  interests  they  were 
wide  apart;  the  representative  of  New  England 
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wished  to  protect  American  fisheries;  these  rights  the 
Westerner  called  “the  mere  liberty  of  drying  fish 
upon  a  desert,”  and  thought  they  were  of  small  con¬ 
sequence  compared  with  the  exclusive  American 
ownership  of  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  commit¬ 
tee-room  the  testiness  of  one  was  matched  by  the 
fractiousness  of  the  other.  “Mr.  Clay  is  losing  his 
temper,”  wrote  Mr.  Adams.  We  can  hardly  fancy 
that  the  latter  had  the  grace  to  he  conciliatory.  The 
hard  work  which  Mr.  Adams  gave  unstintingly  to  the 
commission  was  not  perfect  in  the  eyes  of  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  their  riddling  criticism  lie  pathetically 
comments  upon. 

While  hardly  managing  to  get  along  with  each 
other,  all  the  steadiness  and  diplomacy  of  the  five 
Americans  were  in  demand  to  meet  the  irritating 
methods  of  the  English  agents.  “The  tone  of  all  the 
British  notes  is  arrogant,  overbearing  and  offensive. 
The  tone  of  ours  is  neither  so  bold  nor  so  spirited  as 
I  think  it  should  be,”  records  Adams.  The  spirit  of 
peace  and  compromise  was  at  last  evoked.  The 
American  commissioners  had  really  conducted  their 
side  of  the  business  very  well.  Their  superior  di¬ 
plomacy  had  helped  to  avert  the  consequences  of 
their  countrymen’s  inferiority  in  arms,  though  there 
were  stronger  reasons  why  England  did  not  any 
longer  care  to  fight  out  the  quarrel. 

Mr.  Adams  spent  the  next  few  months  in  Paris, 
during  which  time  ISTapoleon  made  his  return  from 
Elba,  and  many  events  of  the  “hundred  days”  oc¬ 
curred.  Erom  Paris  he  went  to  London,  in  May, 
1815,  where  he  met  his  official  appointment  to  be 
minister  to  England.  This  was  the  position  which 
John  Adams  had  been  the  first  to  hold,  and  it  was 
the  highest  in  diplomatic  service  then  as  now.  At 
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this  court  lie  encountered  those  unpleasant  features 
in  the  American  policy  of  Lords  Canning  and  Castle- 
reagh,  hut  never  the  discourtesy  which  had  tried  the 
soul  of  his  father  in  the  days  succeeding  the  Revolu¬ 
tion.  He  lived  on  a  meagre  salary,  not  as  comfort¬ 
ably  as  he  had  done  in  the  friendly  Russian  capital. 
He  stayed  most  of  the  time  out  of  town.  He  writes : 
“One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  my  remaining  out 
of  town  is  to  escape  the  frequency  of  invitations  at 
late  hours,  which  consume  so  much  precious  time, 
and  with  the  perpetually  mortifying  consciousness 
of  inability  to  return  the  civility  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner.'’  He  had  not  the  fancy  for  “table-cloth  ora¬ 
tory,”  as  he  named  it,  that  has  possessed  many  of  his 
successors  at  the  court  of  St.  James. 

After  two  years  he  was  recalled  to  enter  the 
cabinet  of  James  Monroe,  who  had  recently  become 
President  of  the  United  States.  Here  ended  his 
diplomatic  service,  which,  during  two  residences 
abroad,  numbered  fifteen  years  in  four  European 
capitals.  In  length  and  honor  it  had  fulfilled  Wash¬ 
ington’s  prophecy. 

Mr.  Adams  became  the  Secretary  of  State. under 
the  new  administration,  and  for  the  next  eight  years 
his  ripe  powers  were  directed  to  this  important  execu¬ 
tive  department.  The  chief  questions  which  arose, 
and  which  were  adjusted  during  this  time,  have  been 
outlined  in  the  life  of  President  Monroe.  They 
passed  under  the  wise  overseership  of  the  President, 
but  the  state-craft  of  Adams  is  no  less  evident 
in  an  examination  of  those  years.  His  courage,  firm¬ 
ness  and  calculation  made  unquestionably  a  large 
part  of  Monroe’s  prosperous  administration.  Re¬ 
spect  and  harmony  were  always  maintained  between 
the  President  and  his  chief  Secretary.  Their  inter- 
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ests  were  identical,  for  the  success  of  the  State  de¬ 
partment  meant  in  general  the  success  of  the  admin¬ 
istration,  and  it  also  meant  the  probable  succession 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  presidency. 

Mr.  Adams’s  talent  for  unpopularity  had  full  scope 
when  he  again  entered  public  life  in  his  own  country. 
At  Washington  intrigue  was  rife  among  the  Repub¬ 
licans,  and  since  the  Federalists  were  moribund,  it 
took  the  place  of  party  contention  and  was  fully  as 
malignant.  The  Secretary’s  position  brought  him 
rivals,  and  he  knew  how  to  make  them  enemies;  but 
he  had  no  friendly  arts  for  creating  a  personal  fol¬ 
lowing.  Ilis  proficiency  and  responsibility  in  deal¬ 
ing  with  his  own  domain  did  not  secure  to  him  a 
generous  influence.  This  was  always  a  well  of  com¬ 
plaint  to  his  conscious  and  righteous  pen ;  but  with  all 
due  allowance  for  the  meanness  of  other  men,  un¬ 
popularity  and  lack  of  friends  can  never  be  quite 
unmerited.  Crawford  in  the  cabinet  and  Clay  in 
the  House  each  recognized  a  competitor  in  the  race 
eight  years  ahead,  while  his  suspicions  of  them  were 
readily  excited.  In  such  different  environment  his 
Diary  ceases  to  be  entertainingly  descriptive  and  be¬ 
comes  entertainingly  acid. 

However  democratic  Mr.  Adams’s  spirit,  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  his  tastes  were  not  suited  to  the  social  life 
of  which  he  was  expected  to  form  an  important  part. 
Necessarily,  it  seemed  a  crude  aggregation  of  push¬ 
ing  representatives  from  everywhere  collected  on  a 
“miserable  desert,”  as  the  town  of  Washington  was 
then  described.  He  had  grown  at  home  in  old  cities, 
with  their  protecting  conventions  and  select  circles. 
Moreover,  he  had  no  relish  for  the  flavorsome  sports 
which  made  life  at  the  capital  endurable  for  even  a 
foreign  minister.  High  stakes  at  cards,  races,  and 
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dueling  were  outside  of  liis  world,  but  unfortunately 
they  regaled  the  dull  society  of  that  period.  Swim¬ 
ming  in  the  Potomac  at  daybreak  was  the  only  pas¬ 
time  in  which  the  hard-worked  Secretary  indulged, 
and  that  was  not  exactly  social  diversion.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams  entertained  regularly  on  Tuesday  even¬ 
ings,  sometimes  on  a  very  large  scale,  as  memorably 
on  the  occasion  of  a  brilliant  ball  which  they  gave 
for  the  hero  of  New  Orleans,  to  whom  Mr.  Adams 
was  intent  upon  paying  honor.  .  Mr.  Mills,  a  Repre¬ 
sentative  from  Massachusetts,  describes  Mrs.  Adams, 
upon  whom  chiefly  the  care  of  hospitality  devolved, 
as  “a  very  pleasant  and  agreeable  woman;  but  the 
Secretary  [had]  no  talent  to  entertain  a  mixed  com¬ 
pany,  either  by  conversation  or  manners.” 

The  final  settlement  of  boundaries  and  claims  with 
Spain  was  a  triumph  to  Mr.  Adams.  The  years  of 
negotiation,  first  with  the  courtly  and  cunning  Don 
Onis  and  latterly  with  General  Vives,  did  not  wear 
out  his  patience  or  his  fighting  spirit.  He  had  calcu¬ 
lated  what  was  the  most  that  could  be  got  from  Spain 
and  the  least  that  must  be  given  up  to  her,  and  upon 
that  basis  he  persistently  worked  until  the  business 
was  concluded  which  he  declared  to  be  one  of  “two 
of  the  most  memorable  transactions  of  my  life.” 

The  other  achievement  to  which  he  here  refers, 
was  less  showy,  but  it  embodied  vast  research;  it  was 
a  treatise  which  he  presented  to  Congress  in  the  form 
of  a  report  upon  weights  and  measures. 

If  at  first  Mr.  Adams  was  not  sensitive  to  the  issue 
of  slavery  forced  by  the  Missouri  debate,  he  soon 
clearly  saw  its  importance  and  its  trend.  Then  slav¬ 
ery  began  actively  to  repel  him.  He  foresaw  a 
death-struggle  between  the  free  and  slave  sides  of 
the  question,  and  that  it  would  result  in  an  attempt 
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to  dissolve  the  Union.  Compromise  and  dissolution 
appeared  to  him  as  alternatives;  he  did  not  regard  the 
latter  as  an  unthinkable  state  where  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  human  principle  was  involved,  and  he  did  not 
imagine  the  forcible  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Union.  He  recorded  at  this  time  words  which 
burn  with  feeling  and  prophetic  sense.  “Slavery  is 
the  great  and  foul  stain  upon  the  North  American 
Union,  and  it  is  a  contemplation  worthy  of  the  most 
exalted  soul  whether  its  total  abolition  is  or  is  not 
practicable.”  “Oh,  if  but  one  man  could  arise  with 
a  genius  capable  of  communicating  those  eternal 
truths  that  belong  to  this  question,  to  lay  bare  in  all 
its  nakedness  that  outrage  upon  the  goodness  of  God, 
human  slavery;  now  is  the  time  and  this  is  the  occa¬ 
sion  upon  which  such  a  man  would  perform  the  duties 
of  an  angel  upon  earth.” 

In  foreign  relations  Mr.  Adams  was  aggressive  and 
stubborn.  He  declared  an  imperial  unconcern  for 
foreign  opinion  when  he  said  in  the  cabinet,  “If  the 
world  do  not  hold  us  for  Romans  they  will  take  us 
for  Jews,  and  of  the  two  I  would  rather  be  charged 
with  that  which  has  greatness  mingled  in  its  com¬ 
position.”  A  spirited  policy,  upheld  by  unquailing 
temper  and  pride,  certainly  gained  happy  results  at 
this  particular  period.  When  he  had  represented  his 
government  in  Europe  he  neither  truckled,  nor 
boasted,  nor  presumed,  and  he  could  bear  no  affecta¬ 
tion  in  those  who  came  to  deal  with  him  on  his  own 
soil.  The  spicy  interviews  between  him  and  Strat¬ 
ford  Canning,  of  which  an  accurate  report  is  fur¬ 
nished,  are  extremely  amusing.  The  arrogance  of 
the  Englishman  was  squarely  and  instantly  met  by 
buffets  from  the  Secretary.  In  the  contest  of  words 
Mr.  Adams  appears  daily  to  come  off  best,  in  spite 
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of  “his  more  advanced  years,” — to  which  Mr.  Can¬ 
ning  ascribed,  with  double  entente ,  his  own  efforts  to 
keep  deferential.  lie  did  not  fear  to  have  the  United 
States  stretch  out  their  tentacles  over  disputed  ter¬ 
ritory.  He  maintained  that  they  would  take  no 
slightest  part  in  foreign  affairs.  He  said  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  minister,  Baron  Zuyl,  in  relation  to  the  northwest 
coast,  “that  we  should  assume  distinctly  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  the  American  continents  are  no  longer 
subjects  for  any  new  European  colonial  establish¬ 
ments.”  This  utterance  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams 
affirmed  was  the  first  hint  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
It  is  evident  enough  that  the  State  department  did 
not  hold  the  President  back  from  his  distinguished 
promulgation. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FROM  THE  PRESIDENCY  TO  CONGRESS. 

Mr.  Adams’s  succession  to  tlie  presidency  was  not 
through  the  cordial  popular  expression  which  he 
coveted.  He  had  not  concealed  his  ambition  for  that 
chief  seat,  but  beyond  the  admission  he  would  make 
no  sign.  He  had  distinctly  declared  that  he  “should 
do  absolutely  nothing”  to  promote  his  election,  and 
he  adhered  to  a  rigid  aloofness  from  any  connection 
which  might  seem  to  smack  of  intrigue.  From  this 
high  ground  he  viewed  the  long  pending  election  of 
1824,  and  inevitably  saw  enough  going  on  below  to 
madden  a  saint. 

There  were  many  cliques  in  the  Republican  party, 
and  their  most  striking  vice,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Diar¬ 
ist,  was  that  not  one  voluntarily  centered  on  John 
Quincy  Adams  as  a  natural  leader.  He  saw  that  his 
vote  would  be  won  with  great  difficulty,  if  at  all,  and 
only  on  the  ground  of  the  traditional  claim  which  his 
position  as  chief  Secretary  gave  him  to  the  promotion. 
It  is  likely  that  he  longed  for  a  genuine  personal 
following  the  more  because  of  a  temperament  which 
denied  its  acquirement.  He  saw  Crawford  and  Cal¬ 
houn  and  Clay  each  bent  upon  entering  the  lists  for 
himself,  and  such  human  selfishness  caused  him  un¬ 
due  astonishment.  Though  we  may  not  be  able  to 
sympathize  with  all  that  he  felt,  it  is  evident  enough 
that  his  conscientious  methods  were  not  those  of  his 
competitors,  and  that  therefore  his  very  uprightness 
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created  odds  against  him  in  the  political  field.  Craw¬ 
ford  was  probably  corrupter  than  his  times,  and  he 
was  as  clever  as  any  modern  political  jobber.  Clay 
was  master  of  many  arts  which  were  irritating  to  a 
rival  not  skilled  in  them,  and  to  Adams  he  had  ap¬ 
peared  unprincipled  in  seeking,  during  the  eight 
years  past,  to  put  the  State  department  in  an  unpopu¬ 
lar  light.  Calhoun  astutely  withdrew  from  the  con¬ 
test  in  season  to  keep  friends  and  secure  a  large 
majority  vote  for  Vice-President. 

Another  and  the  most  powerful  rival  Mr.  Adams 
did  not  for  a  long  time  recognize  as  such.  He  had 
always  liked  General  Jackson.  He  had  successfully 
defended  him,  at  no  small  cost  to  himself,  against  the 
consure  of  Congress  and  the  cabinet.  This,  he  felt, 
with  cause,  deserved  common  gratitude.  Besides, 
he  did  not  think  that  the  old  battle-hero  wanted 
presidential  honors.  Possibly  when  he  became  con¬ 
vinced  to  the  contrary  he  still  hoped  by  pronounced 
friendliness  to  capture  the  man  of  the  masses  for  the 
second  place  on  his  own  ticket. 

The  affair  is  an  engrossing  bit  of  history.  For  one 
thing,  this  battle  between  prominent  candidates  of 
the  same  party,  whose  personalities  were  the  weapons 
instead  of  principles,  resulted  in  independent  nomina¬ 
tions  and  thus  killed  “King  Caucus.”  Crawford 
was  indeed  nominated  by  a  caucus  representing  about 
a  fourth  of  Congress,  but  he  gained  no  strength 
through  it.  The  other  candidates  were  put  forward 
by  State  legislatures  and  mass  conventions.  All 
were  Republicans.  Once  more  in  the  history  of 
president-making  no  one  was  elected  by  the  vote  of 
the  electors,  and  the  choice  of  a  president  from  the 
three  first  candidates  passed  into  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  to  be  made  by  the  votes  of  the  States.  The 
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three  men  left  eligible  were  Jackson,  Adams  and 
Crawford. 

A  great  scandal  was  not  wanting  at  this  critical 
moment.  A  letter  was  published  which  accused  the 
friends  of  Clay  of  having  hinted  that  “they,  like  the 
Swiss,  would  fight  for  those  who  would  pay  best. 
Overtures  were  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  friends 
of  Adams  to  the  friends  of  Clay,  offering  him  the 
appointment  of  Secretary  of  State  for  his  aid  to  elect 
Adams.  And  the  friends  of  Clay  gave  this  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  friends  of  Jackson,  and  hinted  that  if  the 
friends  of  Jackson  would  offer  the  same  price,  they 
would  close  with  them.”  Mr.  Clay  at  once  de¬ 
nounced  the  calumniator,  a  weak  representative  who 
failed  utterly  to  substantiate  the  disgraceful  accusa¬ 
tion.  But  denials  and  absence  of  all  evidence  did  not 
affect  the  credence  which  this  story  continued  to  re¬ 
ceive  from  Jackson  partisans.  General  Jackson 
himself  revived  the  slander  for  campaign  purposes  in 
the  midst  of  the  following  election. 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  choice  of  thirteen 
States  in  the  election  of  the  House  which  occurred 
February  9,  1825.  Mr.  Clay  had  ignored  the  deter¬ 
rent  scandal,  and  cast  his  decisive  influence  for  the 
man  whom  he  considered  fittest.  Mr.  Adams  was 
then  declared  duly  elected,  and  the  controversy  was 
closed.  While  this  result  chagrined  the  two  other 
candidates,  it  did  not  gratify  Mr.  Adams.  He  said, 
sincerely  no  doubt,  “Could  my  refusal  to  accept  the 
trust  thus  delegated  to  me  give  an  opportunity  to  the 
people  to  form  and  to  express  with  a  nearer  approach 
to  unanimity  the  object  of  their  preference,  I  should 
not  hesitate  to  decline  the  acceptance  of  this  eminent 
charge  and  to  submit  the  decision  of  this  momentous 
question  again  to  their  decision.”  Thus  without  ela- 
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tion  lie  went  to  his  simple  inauguration  on  March  4, 
1825,  assuming  no  less  conscientiously  the  trust 
which  fell  to  him. 

As  this  eventful  year  closed  he  wrote  in  his  Diary: 
"The  year  has  been  the  most  momentous  of  those 
that  have  passed  over  my  head,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
witnessed  my  elevation,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight,  to 
the  chief  magistracy  of  my  country,  to  the  summit  of 
laudable,  or  at  least  blameless  worldly  ambition;  not, 
however,  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to  pride  or  to  just 
desire;  not  by  the  unequivocal  suffrages  of  a  majority 
of  the  people;  with  perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  whole 
people  adverse  to  the  actual  result.” 

These  unfavorable  auspices  did  not  influence  him 
to  make  any  effort  to  be  popularly  understood. 
TV  ithout  the  slightest  hesitation  he  formed  his  cabinet 
with  Henry  Clay  as  Secretary  of  State.  This  selec¬ 
tion  was  a  daring  proclamation  of  his  superior,  almost 
quixotic,  attitude  toward  the  libelous  charges  of  a 
bargain.  It  was  the  sort  of  refutation  in  which  a 
man  of  his  mould  would  indulge,  stoically  indifferent 
as  to  the  intelligent  fairness  of  his  critics.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  plain  now  that  an  Executive,  who  abstained 
with  annoying  punctilio  from  sensible  changes  in 
office  and  was  suicidal  to  his  own  interests  straight 
through  every  temptation  to  obligate  a  following, 
was  one  morally  incapable  of  rewarding  a  corrupt 
man  for  corrupt  service  to  himself.  It  seems  as 
though  this  must  always  have  been  plain.  But  public 
judgment  could  be  as  fearfully  warped  then  as  at 
any  time  since,  and  lies  were  no  less  popular  because 
they  travelled  only  on  horseback.  Adam’s  course 
in  offering  the  chief  place  in  his  cabinet  to  Clay  was 
bold,  and  Clay’s  acceptance  might  be  viewed  as  his 
challenge  to  defamers.  But  the  wisdom  of  the 
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action  of  each  is  questionable.  It  would  have  been 
prudent,  if  not  heroic,  to  have  avoided,  under  the 
peculiar  circumstances,  the  appearance  of  the  alleged 
compact.  If  Mr.  Adams  did  right  to  offer  the  office, 
Mr.  Clay’s  acceptance  was  still  injudicious.  This  he 
realized  when  he  said  in  a  speech  many  years  later: 
“My  error  in  accepting  the  office  arose  out  of  my 
underrating  the  power  of  detraction  and  the  force  of 
ignorance,  and  abiding  with  too  sirre  a  confidence  in 
the  conscious  integrity  and  uprightness  of  my  own 
motives.” 

The  story  of  a  “corrupt  bargain”  was  revived  now 
and  again  during  the  administration,  never  being 
allowed  by  Jacksonians  to  rest  quite  forgotten. 
John  Randolph  referred  to  the  alliance  between 
Adams  and  Clay  as  that  of  “Blifil  and  Black  George 
— the  Puritan  and  the  blackleg.”  This  scholarly 
invective  gave  to  the  furious  Secretary  a  chance  to 
challenge  and  fight.  USTo  blood  was  shed  in  this  duel, 
the  last  of  the  “high-toned  duels”;  only  the  skirts  of 
Randolph’s  flowing  coat  were  burned.  Before  the 
campaign  of  1828  General  Jackson  himself  did  not 
disdain  to  trump  up  the  same  charge  of  “bargain  and 
corruption,”  when  he  publicly  designated  James 
Buchanan  as  the  “member  of  Congress  of  high  re¬ 
spectability”  to  whom  Clay  men  had  made  overtures. 
Mr.  Buchanan  reluctantly  came  out  to  reply  that 
General  J ackson  had  wholly  misunderstood  their 
interview — he  had  never  been  thus  approached. 
Again  the  lively  question  appeared  to  be  laid. 

The  peculiar  circumstances  attending  Adams’s  en¬ 
trance  into  office  have  been  thus  dwelt  upon  because 
they  bore  so  significantly  upon  the  subsequent  history 
of  the  chief  actors.  At  this  period  the  stage  was 
crowded  with  stars  who  jostled  the  scenery  and  intro- 
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duced  tlie  drama  of  their  own  machinations.  In 
such  rivalry  Adams  was  soon  to  he  pushed  to  the 
wall. 

From  the  hour  of  his  inauguration  enemies  worked 
secretly,  openly,  and  always  cunningly,  to  decrease 
his  influence.  To  this  labour  his  great  rival  set  with 
grim  purpose.  The  handshake  with  which  General 
Jackson  had  greeted  him  after  the  ceremonies  of 
March  4,  was  apparently  a  pledge  of  redoubled  oppo¬ 
sition.  This  man  had  already  gained  the  irresistible 
popularity  of  a  military  hero;  now,  as  a  defeated 
candidate,  he  kept  and  increased  it.  Moreover, 
treachery  surrounded  the  President.  ITe  had  set  out 
to  retain  the  Monroe  incumbents  of  office,  and  in 
doing  so  he  looked  at  no  man  as  personal  friend  or 
foe.  Making  few  removals,  and  those  never  for 
private  reasons,  he  could  not  give  any  recognition  to 
his  supporters  and  consequently  created  no  bounden 
following. 

This  attitude  as  to  the  civil  service  was  extreme, 
but  his  conscience  leaned  still  further  away  from  self 
interest.  He  refused  to  create  a  natural  protection 
for  his  administration.  Office-holders  known  to  be 
busily  traitorous  were  retained  without  hesitation. 
It  was  well  understood  that  to  be  active  against  the 
President  would  never  lose  a  man  his  place.  A 
marked  case  was  that  of  Postmaster-general  McLean, 
who  secretly  used  the  patronage  of  his  office  for 
General  Jackson  throughout  the  four  years7  term,  while 
avowedly  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  chief.  Mr. 
Adams  knew  of  the  treachery  but  refused  to  make 
the  removal  which  his  indignant  cabinet  officers 
urged.  His  policy  is  fully  set  forth  in  this  entry,  in 
his  Diary:  “I  see  yet  no  reason  sufficient  to  justify 
a  departure  from  the  principle  with  which  I  entered 
18 
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upon  the  administration,  of  removing  no  public 
officer  for  merely  preferring  another  candidate  for 
the  presidency.”  Unquestionably  he  also  lacked  the 
faculty  for  organizing  and  had  not  the  skill  to  use 
subordinates.  Indeed,  this  was  a  family  weakness. 

This  course  might  not  have  proved  suicidal  if  it 
had  been  counteracted  by  winning  methods.  But 
Mr.  Adams  was  as  unconciliatory  as  he  was  uncom¬ 
promising.  Kepellency  was  one  of  his  vices.  He 
had  no  gift  for  being  righteous  attractively.  He 
v  as  pretty  sure  to  introduce  into  his  best  intentions 
something  alienating.  This  provoked  his  well-wishers 
and  was  fatal  to  any  hope  of  securing  an  increased 
adherence.  He  could  not  be  supported  enthusiasti¬ 
cally,  but  only  “from  a  cold  sense  of  duty,”  as  Ezekiel 
Webster  expressed  it.  Mr.  Mills  sketched  the  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  time  of  his  inauguration,  not  sympatheti¬ 
cally  but  as  the  most  of  people  saw  him.  “This  same 
President  of  ours  is  a  man  that  I  can  never  court  or 
be  on  familiar  terms  with.  There  is  a  cold,  repulsive 
atmosphere  about  him  that  is  too  chilling  for  mv 
respiration,  and  I  shall  certainly  keep  at  a  distance 
from  its  influence.  I  wish  him  God-speed  in  his 
administration,  and  am  heartily  disposed  to  lend  him 
my  feeble  aid  whenever  he  may  need  it  in  a  correct 
course,  but  he  cannot  expect  me  to  become  his  warm 
and  devoted  partisan.”  Thus,  indeed,  the  President 
stood,  disdainful  of  small  arts,  with  only  a  few 

friends  and  admirers,  with  many  well-wishers  and  a 
nost  of  enemies. 

Disfavour  towards  the  administration  and  new 
combinations  against  it  were  manifest  when  but  a 
small  majority  in  the  Senate  voted  to  confirm  Mr. 
Clay  as  Secretary  of  State.  The  opposition  Repub¬ 
licans  now  appropriated  the  name  of  Democrats,  and 
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the  administration  party  called  themselves  National 
Republicans.  The  first-  name  has  been  kept,  the  lat¬ 
ter  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  Whigs.  No  polit¬ 
ical  questions  at  home  or  abroad  during  these  years 
were  important  enough  to  have  aroused  a  spirit  of 
just  opposition.  Other  prominent  members  of  the 
party  had  at  various  times  advocated  all  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Adams  now  set  forth. 

The  occasion  of  the  first  real  outbreak  was  the 
announcement  of  the  Panama  mission  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  first  message  to  Congress.  He  then  made 
known  that  he  had  accepted  for  the  United  States 
the  invitation  of  the  Spanish- American  Republics  to 
be  represented  at  an  Isthmian  Congress,  and  that  he 
should  appoint  ministers  to  go  there.  His  opponents 
of  every  cast  pounced  upon  this  seemingly  inoffensive 
plan.  He  himself  makes  note  that  this  was  the  first 
evidence  of  concerted  action  between  the  Jackson, 
Crawford  and  Calhoun  forces.  The  Senate  and  the 
House  arraigned  the  project  as  rash  and  entangling. 
They  also  denied  the  right  of  the  Executive  to  initi¬ 
ate  allied  relations  with  other  powers. 

These  points  were  not  sustained  by  numbers,  for 
at  the  outset  there  was  an  administration  majority. 
But  the  celebrated  debate  was  long  and  acrimonious. 
That  the  commissioners  appointed  from  the  United 
States  did  not  get  to  the  first  Congress,  that  the 
second  one  collapsed,  and  that  the  whole  project  of 
a  Continental  council  now  appears  to  have  been  al¬ 
together  premature  are  later  considerations  which 
were  not  in  the  dispute.  There  was  much  popular 
sentiment  for  fraternization  with  the  Continent  where 
Bolivar  had  achieved  liberty.  Clay  had  voiced  it 
for  many  years  in  Congress,  where  Webster  now 
supported  the  mission.  Theoretically,  it  seemed 
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wholly  good  to  be  represented  at  such  a  meeting. 
Southern  antipathy  to  the  scheme  was  solid  because 
slaves  had  been  freed  in  these  new  States,  and  be¬ 
cause  if  Hayti  joined  the  conference  her  commis¬ 
sioners  would  be  blacks,  free  through  insurrection. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  the  wary  tactician,  was  at  this 
time  leading  over  the  forces  of  Crawford  to  Jack¬ 
son’s  camp.  Calhoun,  Vice-President,  had  early  de¬ 
cided  that  his  own  political  chances  demanded  the 
same  alliance.  As  president  of  the  Senate  he  even 
tolerated  Randolph’s  long  speeches  of  “raving 
balderdash,”  because,  as  Adams  divined,  “Randolph’s 
ribaldry  was  all  pointed  against  the  administration, 
especially  against  Mr.  Clay  and  me.” 

Mr.  Adams  was  throughout  his  term  an  advocate 
of  extensive  internal  improvements;  roads,  canals, 
science  and  education  were,  to  his  mind,  objects  for 
national  bounty.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  this 
espousal  for,  true  to  Federalist  mould,  he  did  not 
find  the  Constitution  an  obstruction  to  government 
undertakings.  The  sure  prosperity  of  these  times 
rendered  broad  improvements  possible,  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  liberal  policy  stinvulated  enterprise. 
The  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal  was  celebrated  in 
the  autumn  after  Adams  took  office,  and  he  was  pres¬ 
ent  at  the  opening  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
Canal. 

It  was  on  this  latter  occasion,  which  was  a  national 
one,  that  he  inadvertently  roused  a  burst  of  popular 
applause,  probably  his  bne  experience  of  the  kind. 
He  was  to  break  the  soil,  but  his  spade  struck  resist¬ 
ance  and  the  ground  did  not  yield.  Becoming  in 
earnest,  he  threw  off  his  coat  and  soon  succeeded  in 
turning  over  a  shovelful  of  earth.  This  homely  act 
by  its  spontaneity  stirred  the  crowd  to  shouts.  If 
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Mr.  Adams  enjoyed  the  sympathetic  experience  it  is 
certain  that  he  immediately  reminded  himself  of  its 
cheapness.  But  the  opposition  continued  to  solidify, 
apparently  without  cause,  for  foreign  relations  were 
tranquil  and  the  tariff  of  1828  was  not  made  an  issue 
in  time  to  affect  affiliations.  To  be  sure,  the  party 
line  was  again  drawn  between  liberal  and  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Constitution,  yet  this  campaign  was, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes,  personal. 

The  President  and  his  cabinet  kept  on  most  com¬ 
fortable  terms  during  the  four  years.  This  seems 
remarkable  in  the  case  of  Clay.  At  Ghent  he  and 
Adams  were  so  antagonistic,  not  alone  in  sectional 
interests  hut  in  temperament,  that  they  found  each 
other  almost  unbearable.  The  ascetic  habits  of  Mr. 
Adams  appeared,  in  his  own  estimate,  to  rebuke  the 
very  different  ways  of  Mr.  Clay.  In  the  Diary  is 
written  at  this  time:  “Just  before  rising  I  heard 
Mr.  Clay’s  company  retiring  from  his  chamber.  I 
had  left  him  with  Mr.  Bussell,  Mr.  Bentzon  and  Mr. 
Todd  at  cards.  They  parted  as  I  was  about  to  rise.” 
It  is  scarcely  presumable  that  as  President  Mr. 
Adams  had  grown  less  chilly  towards  diversion  run 
into  dissipation  and  gambling;  but  such  a  spirit  of 
accommodation  must  have  been  mutually  cultivated 
as  gave  each  man  a  chance  to  come  at  the  other’s  best 
side.  Mr.  Adams  won  the  regard  of  his  cabinet  by 
his  right  purposes,  and  he  was  moreover  a  very  con¬ 
siderate  chief.  Clay  recorded:  “I  had  fears  of 
Mr.  Adams’s  temper  and  disposition,  but  I  must  say 
that  they  have  not  been  realized;  and  I  have  found 
in  him,  since  I  have  been  associated  with  him  in  the 
executive  government,  as  little  to  censure  or  con¬ 
demn  as  I  could  have  expected  in  any  man.” 
Neither  the  cares  of  office  nor  the  weight  of  years 
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caused  the  President  to  remit  the  harshness  of  his 
daily  regime.  Before  breakfast  he  had  walked 
four  miles,  made  his  fire,  read  the  Bible  with  com¬ 
mentary,  and  despatched  papers. 

It  was  inevitable  that  this  temperate  administra¬ 
tion  should  not  be  endorsed  by  reelection,  and  the 
gloom  of  failure  darkened  the  mind  of  Adams  as 
retirement  approached.  If  he  did  not  see  the  rea¬ 
sons  of  failure,  many  men,  less  good,  read  them 
large.  lie  had  not  avoided  a  prejudicial  alliance 
after  a  bare  election;  he  had  been  compassed  by 
enemies  who  combined  on  a  popular  hero;  he  had 
not  dismissed  treacherous  officials.  While  hurt  by 
so  many  influences,  nothing  in  the  personality  of  the 
man  himself  had  won  warm  friends  or  wide  popular¬ 
ity.  . 

His  strength  was  in  spite  of  these  drawbacks;  and 
it  was  even  sufficient  to  secure  him  the  nomination  of 
the  anti-J acksonians  at  a  convention  held  in  January, 
1828.  General  Jackson  had  been  in  the  canvass 
since  the  legislature  of  his  own  State  made  his  retali- 
atory  nomination  soon  after  Adams’s  inauguration, 
and  the  senseless  cry,  “Hurrah  for  Jackson!”  had 
swelled  with  every  year.  Calhoun’s  name  now 
strengthened  the  ticket. 

The  electioneering  of  1828  was  bitter  with  per¬ 
sonalities.  Stories,  absurd  enough  on  their  face  to 
have  been  cast  out  at  once  as  false,  were  welcomed 
by  the  opposition  and  believed  by  the  unthinking, 
through  repetition.  A  pack  of  office-seekers  who  had 
got  nothing  from  Adams,  clamoured  to  oust  him  for 
some  one  who  would  recognize  partisans  and  have 
spoils  for  them. 

In  the  result  Adams  received  fewer  electoral 
votes  than  in  1824,  the  same  number  of  States  par- 
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ticipating.  For  some  reason,  Mr.  Clay  was  not  able 
to  bring  over  to  the  administration  a  single  vote.  In 
a  most  ill-timed  letter  Mr.  Adams  bad  appealed  to 
the  electors  of  Virginia  asking  their  vote  on  account 
of  the  services  he  had  given  the  Union  twenty  years 
before  in  disclosing  a  Mew  England  plot  to  dismem¬ 
ber  the  country.  This  revival  brought  him  no  pres¬ 
ent  gain,  but  a  goodly  store  of  enmity  in  the  chief 
quarter  where  he  had  to  look  for  friends.  To  the 
settlement  of  the  controversy  aroused  by  that  letter 
there  was  a  long  and  posthumous  history. 

At  the  age  of  six.ty-two  John  Quincy  Adams  went 
from  the  president’s  chair  back  to  the  family  home 
at  Quincy,  as  John  Adams,  at  a  slightly  more  ad¬ 
vanced  age,  had  done  before  him.  The  father  lived 
to  see  a  very  darling  wish  gratified,  the  son  exalted 
to  the  chief  magistracy — but  not  to  see  him  cast 
down.  Von  ITolst  summarizes  the  change  thus: 
“In  the  person  of  Adams  the  last  statesman  who  was 
to  occupy  it  for  a  long  time  left  the  White  House.” 
And  Goldwin  Smith  expresses  the  opinion  that  “As 
he  was  about  the  last  President  chosen  for  merit  and 
not  for  availability,  so  he  was  about  the  last  whose 
only  rule  was  not  party  but  the  public  service.” 

Retirement  showed  no  open  public  opportunity  to 
the  despondent  ex-President.  He  looked  forward  to 
some  solace  in  literary  work,  but  to  the  man  who 
had  lived  events,  memoirs  and  Latin  classics  were 
tame  substitutes.  Happily  for  the  greater  work 
which  was  yet  to  present  itself  to  him,  Mr.  Adams 
went  home  to  Massachusetts  with  powers  still  able 
and  alert  for  undertakings. 

The  history  of  the  last  sixteen  years  of  John 
Quincy  Adams’s  life  might  embrace  the  political 
history  of  the  country  during  that  time.  For  from 
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December,  1831,  to  February,  1848,  while  five  presi¬ 
dents  administered  the  government,  he  sat  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  shrieking  for  right  and 
voting  on  every  question  that  came  up.  But  here  it 
is  only  essential  to  look  at  the  broad  relations  of  this 
portion  of  his  career.  They  are  happily  so  unmis¬ 
takable  and  significant  that  the  figure  of  “the  old 
man  eloquent”  has  a  dramatic  outline  never  lost  in 
the  business  of  legislation.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  a  search  to  find  him  among  Congressional  per¬ 
sonages  and  events.  At  this  distance  he  rivets  at¬ 
tention;  he  appears  to  dominate  the  scene  and  to 
make  other  men  look  small.  Heroic  and  remote,  at 
last  he  wins  enthusiasm,  for  qualities  not  always  ad¬ 
mirable  in  a  younger  man  took  on  impressiveness  in 
the  fearless  old  representative  on  the  floor  of  succes¬ 
sive  Congresses,  while  his  intrinsic  character  gained 
lustre  with  age. 

The  coming  champion  of  the  right  of  petition  pre¬ 
pared  to  battle  once  more  with  almost  fateful  cour- 
age,  not  hopefully.  The  Diary  has  the  entry:  “Mv 
Bite. has  been  spent  in  stemming  currents  of  popular 
opinion,  and  until  lately  with  occasional  and  p-reat 
success  But  the  runs  of  luck  in  life  are  as  at  whist. 

1  he  tide  m  the  affairs  of  men,  when  it  has  once  begun 
to  ebb,  will  go  down.  This  free  and  bold  expression 
of  my  opinion,  which  I  disdain  to  withold,  will  hasten 
my  downward  course,  and  nothing  can  redeem  it. 
Let  me  fulfil  my  destiny  and,  so  far  as  may  be  pos¬ 
sible,  sustain  my  character.”  But  though  gloomy 
he  was  not  to  any  degree  weary  or  self-indulgent. 

I  pon  retirement  he  had  begun  to  make  assiduous 
use  of  time  m  renewed  study  of  Cicero,  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  and  astronomy,  his  favorite  science,  with 
gardening  and  forestry  as  diversions;  and  when  asked 
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to  turn  back  again  into  politics,  liis  answer  was 
simple:  be  bad  never  sought,  be  would  never  decline 
public  service.  Wben  Clay  asked  bim  bow  be  felt 
to  turn  boy  again  and  go  into  tlie  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  be  also  reminded  bim  of  tlie  bard  labour 
be  was  about  to  slioulder.  “I  well  know  this;  but 
labour  I  shall  not  refuse  so  long  as  my  bands,  nly 
eyes  and  my  brain  do  not  desert  me,”  replied  Mr. 
Adams. 

He  was  elected  to  Congress  from  the  Plymouth 
District  by  a  very  gratifying  vote,  and  took  bis  seat 
in  December,  1831.  He  at  once  announced  that  bis 
course  would  be  independent  of  party  and  section. 
Such  independence  his  acts  bad  always  suggested, 
but  it  never  before  bad  been  allowed  undisturbed  to 
bim  by  a  confident  constituency.  Tlie  ex-President 
was  free  at  last.  Tears  later  be  explained  to  bis 
faithful  District  bis  position  and  feelings  wben  be 
entered  the  House.  “I  thought  this  independence 
of  party  was  a  duty  imposed  upon  me  by  my  peculiar 

position . I  entered  Congress  without  a 

sentiment  of  discrimination  between  tlie  interests  of 
the  North  and  the  South;  and  my  first  act,  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House,  was,  on  presenting  fifteen  petitions 
from  Pennsylvania  for  tlie  abolition  of  slavery  within 
the  District  of  Columbia,  to  declare,  while  moving 
their  reference  to  the  Committee  of  the  District,  that 
I  was  not  prepared  to  support  the  measure  myself, 
and  that  I  should  not.  I  was  not  then  a  sectional 
partisan,  and  I  never  have  been.” 

The  picture  of  this  non-partisan  fighter  is  full  of 
contrasts — in  appearance  excited,  with  weak  voice 
and  weaker  eyes;  but  in  reality  perfectly  self-pos¬ 
sessed,  untiring  in  speaking  and  writing;  not  a  pleas¬ 
ing  speaker  yet  called  eloquent,  and  always  sure  of 
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the  attention  of  a  full  House  because  he  had  some¬ 
thing  to  say  marked  by  peculiar  form  or  illustrations; 
independent,  solitary,  friendless,  and  hated,  yet  the 
most  punctual  member  in  Congress,  the  most  faith¬ 
ful  voter  and  industrious  committee-man,  the  most 
learned  and  ready  to  serve  with  his  stores  of  knowl¬ 
edge.  W  hile  he  was  dreaded  for  his  keenness,  his 
sarcasm,  his  vituperativeness  and  a  certain  irritating 
coolness,  the.  motives  behind  these  manifestations 
were  unquestioned,  and  there  was  accorded  to  him  a 
respect  which  was  mixed  with  reverence. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  appointed  Mr.  Adams 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  manufactures.  This 
was  an  important  position,  since  the  tariff  of  1828 
was  up  for  revision.  The  South  was  dissatisfied  with 
what  it  called  “a  tariff  of  abominations,”  while 
Horthern  interests  enjoyed  its  protection.  Mr. 
Adams  was  urged  to  take  the  place  that  his  breadth 
of  view  and  the  authority  of  his  name  might  reconcile 
both  sides  to  a  middle  ground  which  he  could  sanc¬ 
tion,  and  so  possibly  save  the  Union.  This  he  did 
reluctantly,  since  the  subject  of  manufactures  in  its 
details  was  not  familiar  to  him.  In  this  position  he 
demonstrated  his  fair  disposition  towards  the  differ¬ 
ent  sections  of  the  country.  In  a  fit  of  grace,  South¬ 
ern  politicians  handsomely  acknowledged  that  he  had 
“not  only  fulfilled  all  his  duties  with  eminent  ability 
in  the  committee,  but  in  a  spirit  and  temper  that 
demanded  grateful  acknowledgments  and  excited  the 
highest  admiration.”  In  this  capacity  he  was  in  no 
Avay  provoking  to.  nullification  in  South  Carolina, 
neither  was  the  tariff  obnoxious  to  that  State  a 
measure  of  his  administration,  although  passed  dur¬ 
ing  his  last  years  as  President. 

Yet  when  the  national  revenue  laws  were  nullified 
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by  the  ordinance  of  South  Carolina,  he  set  himself 
against  any  measure  hy  which  a  State  could  defeat 
the  laws  of  the  Union.  He  declared  against  modify¬ 
ing  a  tariff  before  the  threat  of  nullification.  That, 
he  considered,  was  a  distinct  issue  to  be  fought  out 
then  and  there.  He  was  at  variance  with  President 
Jackson,  whose  whole  policy  in  this  affair  he  censured 
at  length  in  a  minority  report  from  the  Committee 
on  Manufactures.  The  President’s  angry  declara¬ 
tions  against  the  offending  State  were  popular  and 
effective  at  the  time;  yet  they  had  the  explosiveness 
of  an  exasperated  parent,  angry,  not  at  the  fault  but 
at  the  show  of  resistance, — ready  to  punish  and  then 
to  pass  over.  He  would  have  maintained  executive 
authority  at  the  cost  of  fighting,  but  he  was  too  much 
in  sympathy  with  Southern  spirit  not  to  be  willing 
to  recede  and  not  to  be  satisfied  with  Clay’s  ready 
compromise.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
persisted  in  a  course  which  recognized  no  concession 
to  nullification  or  secession. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Adams  found  himself  generally  op¬ 
posed  to  Jackson’s  administration,  and  what  he  felt 
he  strenuously  expressed.  He  objected  in  powerful 
arguments  to  Jackson’s  animosity  to  manufactures 
and  his  abandonment  of  a  system  of  protection;  to 
his  reduction  of  revenue,  paralyzing  to  defence  and 
to  improvements;  and  to  the  gift  of  public  lands, 
which  favoured  exclusively  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
Against  these  extreme  principles  of  democracy  he 
argued  that  simplicity  was  not  the  aim  of  good  gov¬ 
ernment  but  was  often  “an  abdication  of  the  power 
to  do  good ;  a  divestment  of  all  power  in  this  confed¬ 
erate  people  to  improve  their  own  condition.” 

He  objected  quite  as  strongly  to  the  President’s 
over-use  of  personal  power,  and  he  furiously  exposed 
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in  Congress  such  usurpations,  as  he  termed  them. 
These  included  about  every  act  of  Andrew  Jackson. 
In  his  personal  antipathy  he  openly  opposed  a  Har¬ 
vard  degree  for  the  President.  Yet  in  spite  of  his 
burning  opposition,  personal  and  political,  he  gal¬ 
lantly  supported  the  President  in  liis  trenchant  de¬ 
mand  for  satisfaction  of  the  French  debt,  and  gained 
for  it  the  support  of  the  House. 

As  has  been  quoted  from  his  own  record,  Mr. 
Adams’s  first  act  in  Congress  was  the  presentation 
of  a  bundle  of  petitions  praying  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  abolition¬ 
ists  were  appearing  throughout  the  North  and  West 
in  various  degrees  of  rankness.  For  a  long  time 
their  principal  measure  was  this  one  of  presenting 
petitions  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  in  the  Territories.  Mr.  Adams 
stepped  out  as  their  champion  in  the  House  solely  on 
the  right  of  petition.  He  says  he  did  not  favour  the 
legislation  proposed,  but  simply  insisted  on  the  right 
of  any  petition  under  the  sun  to  be  heard.  He 
seemed  to  feel  laid  upon  him  one  initial  burden  in  the 
contest  for  abolition — to  keep  the  way  open,  to  see 
that  the  cause  was  not  stifled  in  legislature.  It  is 
difficult  to  fancy  how  absolutely  alone  lie  stood  among 
hot  Southerners  and  indifferent  Northern  men.  His 
distant  District  was  always  loyal,  and  all  of  the 
radical  portion  of  New  England  gave  him  the  sup¬ 
port  of  sentiment,  but  in  his  own  respectable  city  of 
Boston  his  course  was  most  annoying  to  solid  citizens. 
Ilis  admirers  at  large,  however,  swelled  gradually  to 
a  great  scattered  constituency,  as  the  embryo  party 
for  abolition  grew. 

The  host  of  petitions  which  this  unwearied  pre¬ 
senter  saw  tabled  is  bewildering,  though  their  prayer 
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was  invariably  the  same,  with  later  the  addition  ask¬ 
ing  that  Texas  should  not  be  annexed.  The  aboli¬ 
tionists  had  discovered  a  channel  which  was  the  path 
of  least  resistance.  Almost  every  month  new  groups 
of  reformers  resolved  to  bear  witness  to  Congress, 
since  there  was  one  Congressman  sworn  that  their 
entreaties  shotdd  be  heard.  During  1835  and  1836, 
amid  angry  jeers,  the  ex-President  presented  them 
one  after  another,  proposing  their  reference  to  some 
committee  which  should  make  a  report.  But  though 
they  were  received  after  violent  discussions,  in  which 
Mr.  Adams  was  dauntless  and  provoking,  commit¬ 
ment  was  refused;  and  early  in  1837  a  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  which  aimed 
to  shut  off  anti-slavery  expression.  It  was  “that  all 
petitions  relating  to  slavery,  without  being  printed  or 
referred,  shall  be  laid  on  the  table,  and  no  action  shall 
be  had  thereon.”  This  was  the  “gag”  rule— the 
formal  obstacle  which  Mr.  Adams  had  to  beat  against 
for  nearly  all  his  remaining  years. 

The  famous  incident  of  the  alleged  petition  from 
the  slaves  themselves,  occurring  a  few  days  later,  aside 
from  its  drollery,  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  Mr. 
Adams  in  his  offensive  and  defensive  attitude  to¬ 
wards  the  Congressional  body.  It  was  a  triumph  of 
those  tactics  which  force  opponents  to  put  themselves 
emphatically  in  the  wrong.  One  day,  after  present¬ 
ing  a  string  of  petitions,  he  stated  casually  that  he 
held  in  his  hand  another  upon  which  he  wished  to 
have  the  decision  of  the  Speaker;  it  purported,  to 
come  from  slaves.  This  was  the  red  signal  for  riot, 
and  for  four  days  the  slave-holding  gentlemen  raged 
about  Mr.  Adams.  At  last  they  proposed  resolutions 
that  the  Honorable  John  Quincy  Adams,  for  present¬ 
ing  a  petition  from  slaves  for  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
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be  brought  instantly  to  the  bar  to  receive  the  severe 
censure  of  the  Speaker.  But  having  touched  off  the 
fury  of  the  slave-holders,  the  veteran  had  been  wait¬ 
ing  collectedly  for  the  hour  of  their  absurd  discom¬ 
fiture  to  come.  When  he  arose  to  speak  on  this  reso¬ 
lution  of  censure,  he  made  an  elaborate  defence,  in 
which  he  mingled  irony  and  fervor.  But  the  sensa¬ 
tion  was  reached  when  he  reminded  them  of  two  facts 
which  they  had  overlooked  in  the  excitement;  one, 
that  he  had  only  asked  the  Speaker’s  opinion  concern¬ 
ing  a  certain  petition,  and  the  other,  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  that  petition  were  as  yet  unknown  to  the 
House;  in  fact,  the  petition  claiming  to  come  from 
slaves  prayed  the  reverse  of  the  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  also  asked  for  the  suppression  of  that  agitator, 
J.  Q.  Adams.  I  hat  it  was  a  hoax,  or  forgery,  as 
Mr.  Adams  chose  to  call  it,  he  was  not  ignorant,  but 
he  was  guarded  from  the  charge  of  flippancy  by  his 
preliminary  statement,  made  when  first  presenting 
the  bundle  of  petitions,  that  he  suspected  that  they 
were  not  all  genuine.  It  has  been  said  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  deficient  in  the  sense  of  humour;  how¬ 
ever  true  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  no  such  other 
Olympain  joke  was  ever  prepared  for  a  house  of 
Congress. 

But,  though  apparently  eager  for  any  fray  of  tact¬ 
ical  athletics,  no  man  was  ever  more  truly  concerned 
foi  a  cause  than  was  Mr.  Adams  for  that  which  he 
was  befriending.  He  Avas  cautious  as  well  as  bold; 
he  Avas  everything  in  order  to  keep  a  personal  ascend¬ 
ancy  which  might  win  at  last.  He  Avrote  anxiously: 
/The  most  insignificant  error  of  conduct  would  be  my 
irredeemable  ruin  in  this  world;  and  both  the  ruling 
political  parties  are  watching  Avith  intense  anxiety  for 
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some  overt  act  by  me  to  set  the  whole  pack  of  their 
hireling  presses  upon  me.” 

Another  marked  episode  in  these  closing  years  oc¬ 
curred  when  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress  assembled  in 
December,  1889.  A  more  impressive  scene  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  the  Congresses.  When 
in  the  roll-call  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  came  to  Hew  Jersey,  he  passed  over  the  names 
of  the  five  members  for  that  State  because,  as  he  de¬ 
clared,  these  seats  were  contested.  This  summary 
exclusion  by  the  clerk -of  accredited  members  from 
voting  at  the  organization  of  the  House,  threw  that 
body  into  confused  debate  for  three  days,  and  no 
organization  could  be  affected.  The  dramatic  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  problem  was  described  by  one  of  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  day  as  follows : 

“Mr.  Adams,  from  the  opening  of  this  scene  of 
confusion  and  anarchy,  had  maintained  a  profound 
silence.  He  appeared  to  be  engaged  most  of  the 
time  in  writing.  To  a  common  observer  he  seemed 
to  be  reckless  of  everything  around  him.  But  noth¬ 
ing,  not  the  slightest  incident,  escaped  him. 

“The  fourth  day  of  the  struggle  had  now  com¬ 
menced.  Mr.  Hugh  A.  Garland,  the  clerk,  was  di¬ 
rected  to  call  the  roll  again.  He  commenced  with 
Maine,  as  usual  in  those  days,  and  was  proceeding 
towards  Massachusetts.  I  turned  and  saw  that  Mr. 
Adams  was  ready  to  get  the  floor  at  the  earliest  mo¬ 
ment  possible.  His  eye  was  riveted  on  the  clerk, 
his  hands  clasped  the  front  edge  of  his  desk,  where  he 
always  placed  them  to  assist  him  in  rising.  He 
looked,  in  the  language  of  Otway,  like  a  ‘fowler  eager 
for  his  prey.’ 

“‘Hew  Jersey!’  ejaculated  Mr.  Hugh  Garland, 
‘and — ’ 
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“Mr.  Adams  immediately  sprang  to  the  floor. 

“  ‘I  rise  to  interrupt  the  clerk/  was  his  first  excla¬ 
mation. 

“  ‘Silence !  Silence !’  resounded  through  the  hall. 
‘Hear  him !  Hear  him  !  Hear  what  he  has  to  say ! 
Hear  John  Quincy  Adams!’  was  vociferated  on  all 
sides. 

“In  an  instant  the  most  profound  stillness  reigned 
throughout  the  hall, — you  might  have  heard  a  leaf 
of  paper  fall  in  any  part  of  it, — and  every  eye  was 
riveted  on  the  venerable  Nestor  of  Massachusetts— 
the  purest  of  statesmen  and  the  noblest  of  men !  He 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  having  given  Mr.  Garland 
a  withering  look,  he  proceeded  to  address  the  multi¬ 
tude. 

“  ‘It  was  not  my  intention/  said  he,  ‘to  take  any 
part  in  these  extraordinary  proceedings.  I  had 
hoped  this  House  would  succeed  in  organising  itself; 
that  a  speaker  and  clerk  would  be  elected,  and  that 
the  ordinary  business  of  legislation  would  he  pro¬ 
gressed  in.  This  is  not  the  time  or  place  to  discuss 
the  merits  of  conflicting  claimants  from  New  Jersey. 
That  subject  belongs  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which,  by  the  Constitution,  is  made  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  the  qualifications  of  its  members.  But 
what  a  spectacle  we  here  present !  W e  degrade  and 
disgrace  our  constituents  and  the  country.  We  do 
not  and  cannot  organize;  and  why?  Because  the 
clerk  of  this  House — the  mere  clerk,  whom  we  create, 
whom  we  employ,  and  whose  existence  depends  upon 
our  will — usurps  the  throne,  and  sets  us,  the  vice- 
regents  of  the  whole  American  people,  at  defiance, 
and  holds  us  in  contempt !  And  what  is  this  clerk 
of  yours  ?  Is  he  to  suspend,  by  his  mere  negative, 
the  functions  of  government  and  put  an  end  to  this 
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Congress?  He  refuses  to  call  the  roll!  It  is  in 
your  power  to  compel  him  to  call  it,  if  he  will  not  do 
it  voluntarily.’  Here  he  was  interrupted  by  a  member, 
who  said  that  he  was  authorised  to  say  that  compulsion 
could  not  reach  the  clerk,  who  had  avowed  that  he 
would  resign  rather  than  call  the  State  of  Hew  Jersey. 
Well,  sir,  let  him  resign,’  continued  Mr.  Adams, 
and  we  may  possibly  discover  some  way  by  which  we 
can  get  along  without  the  aid  of  his  all-powerful 
talent,  learning,  and  genius! 

“  ‘If  we  cannot  reorganize  in  any  other  way, — if 
this  clerk  of  yours  will  not  consent  to  our  discharging 
the  trust  confided  to  us  by  our  constituents, — then  let 
us  imitate  the  example  of  the  Virginia  House  of 
Burgesses,  which,  when  the  colonial  Governor  Din- 
widdie  ordered  it  to  disperse,  refused  to  obey  the 
imperious  and  insulting  mandate,  and,  like  men — ’ 
The  multitude  could  not  contain  or  repress  their 
enthusiasm  any  longer,  but  saluted  the  eloquent  and 
indignant  speaker,  and  interrupted  him  with  loud 
and  deafening  cheers,  which  seemed  to  shake  the 
Capitol  to  its  centre.  The  very  genii  of  applause  and 
enthusiasm  seemed  to  float  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
hall,  and  every  heart  expanded  with  an  indescribable 
feeling  of  pride  and  exultation.  The  turmoil,  the 
darkness,  the  very  ‘chaos  of  anarchy,’  which  had  for 
three  successive  days  pervaded  the  American  Con¬ 
gress,  was  dispelled  by  the  magic,  the  talismanic  elo¬ 
quence,  of  a  single  man;  and  once  more  the  wheels 
of  government  and  legislation  were  put  in  motion. 

“Having,  by  this  powerful  appeal,  brought  the 
yet  unorganized  assembly  to  a  perception  of  its 
hazardous  position,  he  submitted  a  motion  requiring 
the  acting  clerk  to  call  the  roll.  Accordingly  Mr. 
Adams  was  interrupted  by  a  burst  of  voices  demanding, 
17 
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'How  shall  the  question  he  put  V  'Who  will  put  the 
question  V  The  voice  of  Mr.  Adams  was  heard  ahove 
the  tumult :  ‘I  intend  to  put  the  question  myself  ! 
That  word  brought  order  out  of  chaos.  There  was 
the  master  mind. 

“As  soon  as  the  multitude  had  recovered  itself, 
and  the  excitement  of  irrepressible  enthusiasm  had 
abated,  Mr.  Richard  Barwell  Rliett,  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina,  leaped  upon  one  of  the  desks,  waved  his  hand 
and  exclaimed:  T  move  that  the  Honorable  John 
Quincy  Adams  take  the  chair  of  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  officiate  as  presiding  officer  till  the  House 
be  organized  by  the  election  of  its  constitutional  offi¬ 
cers.  As  many  as  are  agreed  to  this  will  say  Ay; 
those — 

“He  had  not  an  opportunity  to  complete  the  sen¬ 
tence,  'those  who  are  not  agreed  will  say  Ho;’  for  one 
universal,  deafening,  thundering  AY  responded  to 
the  nomination. 

“Hereupon  it  was  moved  and  ordered  that  Lewis 
Williams,  of  North  Carolina,  and  Richard  Barnwell 
Rhett,  conduct  John  Quincy  Adams  to  the  chair. 

“Well  did  Mr.  Wise,  of  Virginia,  say:  'Sir,  I 
regard  it  as  the  proudest  hour  of  your  life;  and  if, 
when  you  shall  be  gathered  to  your  fathers,  I  were 
asked  to  select  the  words  which,  in  my  judgment,  are 
best  calculated  at  once  to  give  the  character  of  the 
man,  I  would  inscribe  upon  your  tomb  this  sentence : 
I  will  put  the  question  myself  !’  ” 

Mr.  Adams  acted  as  chairman  for  eleven  days,  and 
then,  this  brilliant  work  finished  and  the  trouble  over, 
he  became  again  absorbed  in  his  own  unique  cam¬ 
paign  of  duty.  How  could  such  a  disturber  remain 
popular  for  a  space  of  time  longer  than  eleven  days  ? 
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He  had  no  leisure  to  be  an  idol.  After  he  had  been 
again  at  the  attack  by  presenting  a  petition  of  citi¬ 
zens  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  praying  that  Con¬ 
gress  would  immediately  take  measures  peaceably  to 
dissolve  the  Union  of  the  States,  and  after  another 
explosion  of  wrath  about  his  head,  he  recorded: 
“My  occupations  during  the  month  have  been  con¬ 
fined  entirely  to  the  business  of  the  House,  and  for 
the  last  ten  days  to  the  defence  of  myself  against  an 
extensive  combination  and  conspiracy  in  and  out  of 
Congress,  to  crush  the  liberties  of  the  free  people  of 
this  Union,  by  disgracing  me  with  the  brand  of  cen¬ 
sure,  and  displacing  me  from  the  chair  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  I  am  in  the  midst  of  the 
fiery  ordeal,  and  day  and  night  absorbed  in  the  strug¬ 
gle  against  this  attempt  at  my  ruin.  God  send  me 
a  good  deliverance.” 

Before  death  took  him  Mr.  Adams  had  the  extreme 
gratification  of  knowing  that  he  had  won  the  initial 
victory  of  anti-slavery:  in  December,  1844 — the 
“gag”  rule  was  rescinded. 

In  1846,  while  walking  in  the  street  in  Boston, 
paralysis  attacked  him.  But  he  recovered  from  the 
first  shock  so  that  in  three  months  he  was  again  in 
Washington.  When  he  entered  the  Hall  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  the  members  arose  as  one  man  to  pay  him 
reverence.  His  accustomed  seat  was  surrendered  to 
him,  and  he  was  ceremoniously  conducted  to  it  by  two 
members.  His  expression  of  thanks  was  touchingly 
simple:  “Had  I  a  more  powerful  voice  I  might  re¬ 
spond  to  the  congratulations  of  my  friends,  and  the 
members  of  this  House,  for  the  honour  which  has 
been  done  me.  But  enfeebled  as  I  am  by  disease, 

I  beg  you  will  excuse  me.” 

The  dismembering  War  with  Mexico  was  wholly 
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unrighteous  to  Mr.  Adams,  for  he  saw  the  slave  in¬ 
fluence  to  he  its  sole  cause;  and  he  fought  it  as  a 
piratical  invasion  with  tremendous  energy.  At  its 
beginning  he  said:  “The  banners  of  freedom  will 
be  the  banners  of  Mexico,  and  your  banners — I  blush 
to  speak  the  word — will  be  the  banners  of  slavery.” 
In  the  same  speech  he  announced  his  startling  belief 
that  “the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  inter¬ 
ference  with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way 
by  which  it  can  be  interfered  with,  from  a  claim  of 
indemnity  for  slaves  taken  or  destroyed,  to  the  ces¬ 
sion  of  the  States  burdened  with  slavery  to  a  foreign 
Power.”  Thus  he  became  the  first  authority  for  the 
ground  assumed  in  the  emancipation  proclamation. 

For  one  year  longer  he  kept  his  place,  speaking  to 
the  House  once  only.  On  February  21,  1S48,  he 
answered  to  his  name  firmly  and  for  the  last  time. 
Soon  after,  as  he  seemed  about  to  rise,  and  the 
Speaker’s  attention  had  been  attracted  to  him  by  the 
call  “Mr.  Adams,”  he  fell  forward  stricken  again  by 
paralysis.  He  lay  insensible  for  two  days  in  the 
Speaker’s  room  in  the  Capitol.  Before  the  spirit 
left,  the  lips  framed  its  fitting  adieu,  “This  is  the  last 
of  earth;  I  am  content.”  Ho  honor  was  withheld 
from  the  dead  hero.  Instead  of  censure  there  was 
universal  tribute.  Escorted  in  dignity  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  Congressional  cemetery,  to  Boston,  to 
Faneuil  Hall,  and  then  to  Quincy,  his  remains  finally 
reposed  in  his  quiet  birthplace,  beside  his  parents. 
Over  his  tomb  are  the  words  on  which  he  rested  his 
case — “Alteri  sseculo.” 
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(two  administrations,  1829-1837.) 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

A  NATIONAL  HERO. 

The  first  six  presidents  of  tlie  Republic  bad  each 
been  among  its  creators.  The  seventh  president, 
Andrew  Jackson,  did  not  conform  to  the  stately  and 
conservative  type  of  his  predecessors;  his  was  a  rude 
individuality,  of  the  kind  which  the  raw  conditions 
of  pioneer  life  tended  to  produce.  His  parents  were 
not  of  the  old  stock  of  the  country.  They  belonged 
to  that  distinctive  migration  of  Scotch-Irish  which 
has  been  no  small  factor  in  the  evolution  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  In  the  old  country  his  father  had  been  a 
humble  tiller  of  hired  land,  and  his  mother  a  linen 
weaver.  They  came  over  in  1765  and  went  directly 
to  the  Waxham  settlement,  North  Carolina,  whither 
connections  and  neighbors  had  previously  gone. 
There,  two  years  later,  the  father  died,  and  Andrew 
was  born  shortly  afterwards,  March  15,  1767. 

How  the  lad  was  raised  in  a  poor  settlement  where 
his  father  had  not  had  time  to  acquire  land  is  left  to 
conjecture;  he  must  have  been  dependent  upon  his 
relatives,  and  his  advantages  could  not  have  been 
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other  than  crude.  The  first  authentic  incident  of 
his  life  is  the  famous  one  which  connects  him  with 
the  Revolutionary  War  in  the  Carolinas.  During  a 
British  raid  he  and  his  brother  were  taken  prisoners. 
Each  was  ordered  to  clean  an  officer’s  muddy  jack- 
boots;  each  in  turn  refused  and  was  wounded  by 
angry  blows  from  the  officer’s  sword.  Andrew,  with 
hot  spirit,  told  his  epauletted  captor  that  boot-clean¬ 
ing  was  not  the  duty  of  a  prisoner  of  war.  The  boys 
were  then  marched  to  a  distant  British  depot,  where 
they  suffered  disease  and  hardship.  While  they 
were  still  sick  with  fever  in  the  prison  the  boys’ 
mother  effected  their  deliverance,  and,  supporting 
them  on  horseback,  got  them  both  home,  where 
Andrew’s  brother  died.  The  stout-hearted  mother, 
who  had  now  lost  two  sons  through  the  war,  then 
started  for  the  British  prison  at  Charleston,  South 
Carolina,  to  care  for  the  sons  of  other  mothers  who 
were  there  ill.  While  in  this  service  she  too  died, 
and  the  boy  Andrew,  who  had  known  little  but  dis¬ 
tress  thus  far,  was  left  at  fourteen  to  make  his  fight 
alone. 

When  the  War  of  Independence  was  over  young 
Jackson  frittered  away  a  little  tune  in  uncertain 
movements,  but  soon  settled  down,  with  what  scraps 
of  education  he  had  been  able  to  pick  up,  to  study 
law.  The  law  was  then  the  most  open  road  for  ambi¬ 
tious  youths,  though  Jackson  was  not  destined  to  be 
one  of  the  few  who  found  eminence  therein. 

Nevertheless,  he  was  a  licensed  practitioner  when 
twenty  years  old,  ready  for  an  opening.  This  came 
when  his  friend,  John  MclSTairy,  was  appointed  Judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  Western  District  of 
North  Carolina,- — that  frontier  beyond  the  Cumber¬ 
land  mountains  which  was  later  to  become  Tennes- 
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see;  and  he  also  got  the  office  of  public  prosecutor 
for  the  same  district.  This  meant  his  emigration 
through  an  Indian  wilderness  to  the  stockade  settle¬ 
ment  of  Nashville.  The  settlers  who  pushed  beyond 
these  mountain  barriers  were  to  belong  thenceforth 
to  a  still  newer  world  whose  natural  egress  was  by  the 
great  rivers  to  the  port  of  New  Orleans. 

In  N ashville  J ackson  had  the  unpopular  duty  of  en¬ 
forcing  legal  order  and  of  prosecuting  the  large 
debtor  class  in  behalf  of  creditors.  He  held  the 
office  for  several  years,  punishing  offenders  relent¬ 
lessly.  He  also  began  to  be  a  landowner. 

About  this  time  occurred  Jackson’s  marriage, 
which  was  most  fortunate  in  its  thirty  years  of  hap¬ 
piness,  but  most  unfortunate  in  its  clumsy  irregular¬ 
ity.  The  truth  and  devotion  of  Jackson  and  his  wife 
to  one  another  are  warrant  for  the  seriousness  and 
honorableness  of  their  first  union;  but  the  bare  facts 
of  the  marriage  were  such  as  awake  scandal  in  this 
world,  and  the  scandal  of  the  little  Western  village 
pursued  the  couple  forever,  with  increasing  mean¬ 
ness  as  Jackson  grew  in  distinction. 

The  young  man  was  twenty-four,  having  been 
three  years  in  the  new  country,  when  he  became 
united  to  Mrs.  Robards,  a  woman  whose  previous 
short  married  life  had  been  unhappy.  Robards,  the 
former  husband,  had  applied  to  the  legislature  of 
Virginia  for  an  act  of  divorce,  and  that  legislature 
had  authorised  the  supreme  court  of  Kentucky  to 
try  the  case.  Inconsiderately  assuming  that  this  pre¬ 
liminary  action  meant  absolute  divorce,  Jackson  and 
Mrs.  Robards  were  married.  More  than  two  years 
later,  upon  learning  that  Robards  had  but  just  ob¬ 
tained  his  divorce  decree  in  the  Kentucky  court, 
they  were  married  again. 
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The  charge  of  irregularity  in  this  early  step,  re¬ 
peatedly  made,  always  infuriated  the  General. 
Blamably  hasty  as  he  had  been,  he  never  admitted 
his  error,  and  was  ready  to  defend  his  wife’s  honour 
at  the  point  of  the  pistol.  They  were  a  couple 
united  by  rare  devotion,  and  that  ought  to  cover  the 
case.  Jackson’s  highest  honours  did  not  swerve  him 
from  absolute  allegiance  to  the  wrife  who  had  trusted 
him  in  youth.  She  was  a  woman  of  homely  virtues, 
but  she  was  enduringly  charming  to  him. 

The  western  counties  were  subsequently  ceded  by 
North  Carolina  to  the  Federal  government,  and  in 
1796  the  Territory  organised  as  the  State  of  Tennes¬ 
see.  Jackson  helped  to  make  its  constitution,  and 
he  was  elected  by  the  people  to  be  its  first  represent¬ 
ative  in  Congress.  He  went  to  Philadelphia  just  as 
Washington’s  second  administration  was  closing,  and 
the  raw  young  man  of  thirty  voted  against  the  ad¬ 
dress  to  the  retiring  first  President.  During  the 
next  year  Jackson  was  appointed  United  States  sena¬ 
tor,  to  fill  a  vacancy.  He  soon  resigned,  seemingly 
irked  by  the  eminent  men  around  him,  and  preferring 
the  deference  and  the  liberty  he  enjoyed  at  home. 

Jefferson,  in  later  years,  thus  recalled  him: 
“When  I  was  President  of  the  Senate  he  was  senator, 
and  he  could  never  speak  on  account  of  the  rashness 
of  his  feelings.  I  have  seen  him  attempt  it  repeat¬ 
edly,  and  as  often  choke  with  rage.”  Gallatin  de¬ 
scribed  him  as  “a  tall,  lank,  uncouth-looking  person¬ 
age,  with  long  locks  of  hair  hanging  over  his  face, 
and  a  queue  down  his  back  tied  in  an  eel-skin;  his 
dress  singular,  his  manners  and  deportment  those  of 
a  rough  backwoodsman.” 

Office  was  seeking  the  rough  backwoodsman;  upon 
his  return  to  Tennessee  he  was  made  judge  of  the 
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supreme  court  of  his  State.  In  1801  lie  was  elected 
major-general  of  the  militia  by  the  field  officers,  al¬ 
though  his  previous  service  had  been  only  that  of  a 
private  in  an  Indian  fight  in  1789.  This  election, 
due  to  the  deciding  vote  of  the  governor,  pointed  his 
career. 

In  1S04  he  was  apparently  through  with  law  and 
politics.  lie  had  resigned  his  judgeship,  and  gave 
his  energies  to  his  plantation  and  to  trade. 

Jackson  early  began  to  be  celebrated  for  his  quar¬ 
rels,  which,  however,  did  not  decrease  his  popularity. 
The  story  of  these  feuds  and  of  his  duels  is  enter¬ 
taining,  hut  serves  to  show  only  that  unchecked  quar¬ 
relsomeness  which  spoiled  some  of  his  nobler  traits 
and  made  real  statesmanship  impossible  for  him.  He 
had  a  long  and  hot  dispute  with  Sevier,  his  governor, 
battled  with  his  old  friend,  Judge  McHairy,  fought 
one  duel  with  a  companion  lawyer,  and  in  another 
killed  Charles  Dickinson.  In  the  South  and  West 
these  were  the  athletics  of  that  period  succeeding  the 
Revolution,  and  the  fashion  exactly  suited  the  dis¬ 
position  of  Jackson.  He  helped  to  propagate  a  code 
of  honour  which  kept  a  tenacious  hold  of  the  South¬ 
ern  gentleman  for  fifty  years. 

It  is  not  easy  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  Jackson’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  Burr.  The  acquaintance  was  old,  and 
never  ceased  to  have  a  friendly  aspect.  Burr’s  hazy 
plans  for  an  expedition  down  the  Mississippi  received 
the  business  aid  of  Jackson  in  contracting  for  boats, 
and  the  visits  of  the  recently  retired  Vice-President 
were  social  events  at  Nashville.  When,  very  late, 
Jackson  became  convinced  of  the  serious  intent  of 
Burr’s  preparations,  he  promptly  dropped  all  action 
in  his  behalf,  and,  as  commander  of  the  militia, 
hastened  to  obey  the  President’s  proclamation  order- 
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ing  the  arrest  of  the  intriguer.  Yet  at  the  time  of 
Burr’s  trial  he  appeared  in  Richmond  to  defend  him 
and  to  denounce  Jefferson.  It  is  quite  possible  to 
believe  that  Jackson  was  wholly  loyal  to' national 
interests,  and  yet  inclined  to  be  the  partisan  of  one 
whom  he  had  liked  and  aided.  Dispassionate  friend¬ 
ships  were  as  alien  for  him  as  were  mild  antipathies. 

This  unremarkable  portion  of  J ackson’s  life  closed 
at  forty-five,  with  the  opening  of  the  War  of  1812. 
His  barbaric  vigour  came  then  to  its  opportunity. 
The  man  was  without  Napoleon’s  ambition  for  defi¬ 
nite  ends  of  aggrandisement,  but  he  had  Napoleon’s 
impulse  to  project  his  personality  upon  his  country 
in  some  wholesale  manner,  and  the  new  war  was  his 
chance. 

When  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  reached 
Nashville  General  Jackson  instantly  tendered  his 
services  at  the  head  of  2,500  volunteers  from  his  own 
militia.  Such  promptness  indicated  a  zeal  which 
both  President  Madison  and  his  Secretary  of  War 
appreciated.  The  services  of  “an  unknown  man  in 
the  West”  were  accepted  at  once,  though  he  received 
no  particular  commission  until  late  that  year.  Then, 
when  New  Orleans  was  to  be  reenforced,  Governor 
Blount  of  Tennessee  ordered  him  to  prepare  to  de¬ 
scend  the  river  with  his  men.  As  soon  as  the  army 
was  in  readiness  Jackson  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of 
War.  “I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  i  am 
now  at  the  head  of  2,070  volunteers,  the  choicest  of 
our  citizens,  who  go  at  the  call  of  their  country  to 
execute  the  will  of  the  government,  who  have  no  con¬ 
stitutional  scruples,  and,  if  the  government  orders, 
will  rejoice  at  the  opportunity  of  placing  the  Ameri¬ 
can  eagle  on  the  ramparts  of  Mobile,  Pensacola  and 
Fort  St.  Augustine,  effectually  banishing  from  the 
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Southern  coasts  all  British  influence.”  This  an¬ 
nouncement  contained  the  general’s  future  military 
creed  and  presaged  his  reckless  ardor. 

After  a  thousand  miles  of  river  travel  and  a  month 
of  impatient  waiting  at  Natchez  for  further  orders, 
an  express  from  Washington  arrived  at  camp.  This 
brought  an  extraordinary  message  to  Jackson — the 
corps  under  his  command  was  then  and  there  dis¬ 
missed  from  service  with  thanks;  without  pay,  rations 
or  transport.  Jackson  was,  with  good  reason,  furi¬ 
ous.  A  little  later  this  outrageous  order  was  cor¬ 
rected,  and  the  government  provided  pay  and  rations. 
But  without  waiting  for  this,  Jackson  had  decided  to 
march  his  long-enduring  troops  hack  to  their  homes 
before  disbanding  them,  and  to  supply  transportation 
on  his  own  responsibility;  and  for  a  month  he  led 
them  through  the  wilderness  by  the  shortest  route 
till  the  public  square  of  Nashville  was  reached.  The 
fact  that  through  the  effort  of  Thomas  H.  Benton  he 
was  afterwards  reimbursed  by  the  War  department 
nowdse  lessened  the  grateful  idolatry  of  his  soldiers. 

Immediately  following  this  service  of  Benton’s 
came  Jackson’s  affray  with  him  and  his  brother, — a 
brawding  battle  in  which  Jackson  pursued  Benton 
with  a  pistol  and  Benton’s  brother  put  a  bullet  into 
Jackson’s  arm  which  remained  there  for  twenty 
years. 

Though  not  needed  at  New  Orleans,  and  unsum¬ 
moned  to  invade  Canada,  the  wounded  man  soon  had 
an  imperative  call  to  fight  for  his  neighbors.  The 
uneasy  Creeks,  stirred  up  by  Tecumseh’s  mission, 
were  risen  in  Alabama  and  had  massacred  the  ref¬ 
ugees  crowded  in  Fort  Nims.  Alabama  was  almost 
depopulated  of  whites  after  this  awful  slaughter. 
Georgia  and  Tennessee  were  hot  for  revenge.  A 
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local  war  was  speedily  developed,  which  affected  the 
whole  campaign  and  brought  Jackson  to  the  front. 

As  soon  as  able  after  his  last  duel  he  took  the  field 
again  with  his  Tennessee  militia.  He  speedily  quar¬ 
relled  with  the  other  major-general.  He  was,  more¬ 
over,  contending  against  his  own  ill-health,  against  in¬ 
subordination,  and  against  insufficiency  of  provisions. 
He  handled  his  uneasy  soldiers  with  severity,  yet  by 
masterly  tact  he  held  their  personal  devotion.  His 
military  movements  were  rapid  and  crushing.  The 
Creek  campaign  in  Alabama  lasted  but  seven  months, 
and  he  had  but  one  important  battle  with  the  Indians 
— that  which  wiped  out  the  gathering  of  Creeks  at 
Horse  Shoe  Bend.  But  his  operations  were  con¬ 
ducted  with  such  energy  and  thoroughness  that  the 
spirit  of  the  hostiles  wTas  broken,  and  those  who  did 
not  surrender  fled  to  Florida.  The  territory  was 
thus  cleared  for  future  military  operations  against 
the  British — an  incalculable  gain,  as  it  was  then  con¬ 
sidered. 

This  summary  campaign  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  vastly  increasing  Jackson’s  popularity  and  calling 
attention  to  his  generalship.  When  the  Tennessee 
militia  went  home  this  time  it  was  with  glory,  and 
their  leader  received  not  only  the  acclamations  of  his 
State  but  a  major-generalcy  in  the  regular  army 
from  the  President. 

Being  appointed  to  command  the  department  of 
the  South,  he  proceeded  directly  to  Mobile,  Alabama, 
the  defence  of  which  against  the  British  was  now 
possible,  as  the  Indians  were  no  longer  in  its  rear. 
From  there  he  watched  the  British  dispose  themselves 
on  Spanish  territory  at  Pensacola,  Florida.  He  did 
not  regard  Spain’s  intentions  as  a  neutral  Power  a 
point  to  be  studied  too  nicely.  The  policy  at  Wash- 
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ington  was  confusing,  and  no  instructions  came  to 
Jackson.  While  lie  was  waiting  for  reinforcements, 
the  British  appeared  off  Mobile  Point  and  attacked 
the  old  fortification,  Port  Bowyer.  The  small  gar¬ 
rison  which  Jackson  had  hastily  placed  there  made  a 
determined  defence,  and  the  enemy  retired.  At  last 
reenforced,  he  decided  to  “rout  the  English  out  of 
Pensacola,”  although  the  government  had  not  ordered 
the  step.  After  a  swift  march  he  successfully 
stormed  the  town.  The  Spanish  forts  were  sur¬ 
rendered,  and  the  English  blew  up  Fort  Baranca  at 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  and  sailed  away  from 
Spanish  quarters. 

Without  the  loss  of  a  man,  Jackson  hurried  hack 
to  resume  the  defence  of  Mobile.  When  the  safety 
of  that  harbour  was  assured,  his  next  care  was  for 
Mew  Orleans.  There  was  likely  to  he  the  new  point 
of  attack,  and  thither  he  went  in  December,  1814. 

The  defence  of  Mew  Orleans,  which  culminated  in 
the  remarkable  victory  of  January  8,  1815,  was  the 
redeeming  achievement  of  the  war,  and  though  the 
battle  was  fought  two  weeks  after  peace  had  been 
made  at  Ghent,  it  had  a  prodigious  effect  upon  the 
spirit  and  pride  of  the  American  people.  It  sur¬ 
prised  and  delighted  them,  and  by  a  burst  of  popular 
enthusiasm  Jackson  became  a  national  hero.  The 
energy  which  prepared  this  defenceless  city  of  water¬ 
ways  against  a  floating  enemy,  and  which  drove  them 
off  by  sea  and  land,  was  a  one-man  power,  if  such  a 
case  can  be. 

Jackson  put  the  city  under  martial  law;  he  daily 
strengthened  the  works  by  every  means,  and  he  did 
not  allow  the  invader  to  make  the  first  attack. 
Nevertheless,  the  final  repulse  and  slaughter  of  such 
a  great  force  of  veteran  English  soldiery,  while  the 
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American  position  remained  unaffected  and  the 
pioneer  troops  were  almost  unhurt,  are  not  fully 
accounted  for;  the  curious  chances  of  war  must  be 
admitted.  In  the  happy  reaction  which  peace  and 
such  a  triumph  brought,  the  administration  did  not 
withhold  any  credit  from  J ackson.  It  honoured 
itself  in  honouring  the  man  who  had  glory  to  reflect. 

After  the  victory  Jackson  established  discipline 
over  his  heterogeneous  forces  by  a  severity  new  to  the 
American  army.  He  thought  that  was  his  first  duty, 
and  extenuating  circumstances  were  not  deterrent. 
He  likewise  dealt  with  the  inhabitants  of  Hew  Or¬ 
leans  according  to  unrelaxed  martial  law,  even  when 
he  knew  unofficially  of  the  peace.  Military  power 
coupled  with  success  cultivated  in  him  an  absolutism 
which  knocked  against  civil  authority,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  to  recede  gracefully  from  an  ultra  position. 
He  disobeyed  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  took  the  writ 
from  the  court  and  imprisoned  the  judge.  For  these 
acts  he  refused  to  show  cause  and  was  fined  $1,000. 
Congress  paid  back  to  him  this  sum,  with  interest,  in 
1842. 

In  the  spring  the  major-general  went  home  to  Hash- 
ville  for  rest.  He  had  been  in  the  field  for  more  than 
a  year  and  a  half.  After  a  few  months  at  the  Her¬ 
mitage  he  was  again  off  on  a  journey;  this  time,  upon 
invitation,  to  Washington.  He  was  to  keep  charge 
of  the  Southern  division  of  the  army  in  time  of 
peace,  and  he  now  went  up  to  give  and  receive  advice. 
Arriving  there,  he  at  once  took  the  capital  by  storm. 
His  courtly  appearance  and  suavity  (“presidential 
manners,”  Webster  called  them)  enhanced  his  repu¬ 
tation,  captured  the  drawing-rooms.  The  ladies  were 
for  him.  He  was  then  forty-eight  years  old,  but  to 
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tlie  nation  he  was  a  newly-found,  and  therefore  youth¬ 
ful,  hero. 

The  interval  between  peace  after  ISTew  Orleans  and 
the  invasion  of  Florida  gave  General  Jackson  time 
for  another  personal  altercation;  this  one  also  led 
to  a  challenge  to  a  duel.  Tie  held  General  Scott 
answerable  for  having  privately  criticised  as  mutin¬ 
ous  his  own  order  forbidding  his  subordinates  to 
obey  any  commands  from  the  I V ar  department  which 
had  not  come  through  him.  The  large  liberty  which 
he  gave  himself,  both  in  the  assumption  of  authority 
and  in  bold  speech,  he  never  extended  to  one  in  any 
way  amenable  to  him.  This  was  a  shortcoming  which 
he  probably  never  realised  as  his  own,  for  he  was  too 
active  and  too  violent  to  be  self-conscious  or  intro¬ 
spective.  In  this  particular  case  Scott  declined  to 
be  insulted  into  a  fight,  and  the  only  recourse  of 
both  parties  was  to  publish  their  correspondence. 

And  now  came  on  that  trouble  with  the  Indians 
called  the  Seminole  War;  a  campaign  undoubtedly 
necessary  as  a  public  measure,  but  which  might  have 
been  kept  a  small  affair  save  for  the  hasty  military 
spirit  of  its  actors. 

The  first  collision  was  at  Fowltown,  a  village  of 
the  refugee  Creeks  almost  in  the  Florida  line.  Two 
Indians  and  a  squaw  were  killed.  This  the  Indians 
avenged  by  a  tenfold  slaughter,  from  ambush,  of 
United  States  troops,  their  wives  and  children,  as 
these  were  ascending  the  Appalachicola.  By  those 
two  acts  the  war  was  well  started.  At  this  critical 
juncture  Jackson  was  ordered  to  Georgia  to  take 
command.  He  quickly  raised  his  Tennesseans  and 
made  his  way  through  Georgia.  He  went  with  the 
idea  of  conquering  Florida  for  the  United  States,  and 
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lie  afterwards  always  claimed  to  have  understood 
that  the  will  of  the  administration  fitted  his  wish. 
This  sweeping  purpose  pushed  his  advance  into  a 
pursuit  of  Indians  into  whatever  territory  found. 
He  censured  Spain’s  inability  to  deal  with  the  savage 
foe,  and  England’s  had  influence  upon  them;  and  he 
proposed  to  deal  decisively  with  both  of  these  paralys¬ 
ing  conditions.  Hence  his  instant  capture  of  the 
Spanish  fort  of  St.  Mark’s,  whither  the  Indians  and 
the  desperado  negroes  had  fled  as  he  marched  through 
the  country.  There  Arbuthnot,  a  Scotch  Indian 
trader,  got  in  his  way;  and  there  Armbrister,  an 
Englishman  and  clearly  an  adventurer,  was  brought 
in  also  a  prisoner.  The  former  was  friendly  to  the 
Indians,  but  he  was  no  spy  or  inciter  to  outbreaks. 
After  a  court-martial  both  men  were  hanged  on  the 
day  that  Jackson  left  St.  Mark’s  and  set  out  for 
home.  Previously  he  had  put  to  death  two  Indian 
chiefs  captured  by  stratagem.  These  were  acts  not 
to  be  forgiven  except  in  a  national  idol. 

This  war  was  active  during  only  the  first  five 
months  of  1818,  yet  it  was  unmistakably  quelling. 
As  the  Creek  power  had  gone,  so  went  that  of  this 
other  remnant,  the  Seminoles.  And  in  passing 
Florida  had  been  conquered.  This  was  an  achieve¬ 
ment  for  which  the  government  at  Washington  was 
scarcely  prepared.  The  administration  had  been 
seeking  the  acquisition  of  the  territory  through  diplo¬ 
matic  channels,  but  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  it  was 
far  from  the  President’s  anxious  plan.  The  State 
department  had,  in  consequence  of  the  invasion,  not 
only  complications  with  Spain  to  settle,  but  England 
to  placate  for  the  execution  of  her  citizens.  Since 
General  Jackson’s  acts  were  approved  by  ninety-nine 
in  a  hundred  of  the  people  his  popxdarity  did  not 
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allow  liis  being  censured.  To  justify  the  unjusti¬ 
fiable  was  the  other  horn  of  the  dilemma.  Luckily, 
Spain  had  a  price  for  Florida,  and  in  spite  of  provoca¬ 
tion  the  English  ministry  did  not  hold  up  the  finger 
which  might  have  produced  war. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  the  Secretary  of  State,  per¬ 
suaded  the  President  and  the  disapproving  members 
of  the  cabinet  to  commend  Jackson’s  course  publicly, 
and  to  take  the  responsibility  for  it;  while  he  had  the 
task  of  making  good  these  assumptions  with  the  ag¬ 
grieved  powers.  Calhoun,  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  repudiating  the  invasion  and  of  making  amends, 
accordingly,  as  Secretary  of  War,  wrote  to  Jackson 
wholly,  in  a  congratulatory  strain.  This  cabinet  ar¬ 
rangement  was  disclosed  after  ten  years  of  secrecy, 
but  in  ample  time  to  affect  Jackson’s  attitude  to¬ 
wards  Calhoun,  and  thereby  to  wreck  the  latter’s 
presidential  prospects. 

Instead  of  being  censured,  Jackson,  now  a  privi¬ 
leged  person,  had  to  be  made  reconciled  to  the  re¬ 
storation  of  St.  Mark’s  and  Pensacola  to  Spain, — a 
piece  of  justice  which  the  administration  had  agreed 
upon. 

Jackson  was  in  Washington  during  the  winter  of 
1818-’19,  looking  out  for  friends  and  foes.  Congress 
was  taken  up  with  the  investigation  of  his  late  cam¬ 
paign.  A  vote  of  censure  was  finally  defeated  in  the 
House,  and  not  acted  upon  in  the  Senate.  He  at 
this  period  reckoned  Adams  and  Calhoun  as  his 
friends.  Since  Clay’s  loud  opposition  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  now  included  Jackson’s  last  operations, 
these  two  men  began  to  be  personally  opposed.  The 
general  had  long  counted  Crawford  an  enemy. 
When,  in  the  next  year,  Florida  was  bought,  Mr. 
Adams  consulted  Jackson  about  the  western  bound- 
18 
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arj  of  the  Louisiana  purchase,  which  had  then  to  be 
settled.  Jackson  afterwards  denied  that  he  had  been 
satisfied  with  the  line  of  the  Sabine. 

Soon  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  in  1821, 
Jackson  was  appointed  governor  of  the  newly  ac¬ 
quired  territory.  But  his  military  career  was  ended, 
for  through  reduction  of  the  army  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  he  was  retired.  He  took  leave  of  his  troops 
in  general  orders,  which  he  made  more  or  less  offen¬ 
sive  to  Major-general  Brown,  his  senior.  Over 
Florida  he  had  almost  dictatorial  powers.  In  the 
delay  of  cession  he  came  into  collision  with  the  re¬ 
tiring  Spanish  governor  Callava.  During  a  wrangle 
over  some  sets  of  papers  which  the  new  governor  de¬ 
manded  in  the  name  of  poor  claimants,  Callava  was 
sent  to  the  calaboose  while  the  papers  were  taken  from 
his  house.  Whereupon  Bromentin,  a  judge  of  that 
district,  issued  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  for  Callava; 
Jackson  summoned  Fromentin  to  show  cause  for  the 
interference,  and  in  the  end  both  appealed  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  Jackson’s  orders  started  a  similar  trouble  in 
East  Florida.  After  six  months  of  friction  he  re¬ 
signed,  out  of  sorts  in  body  and  spirit,  and  went  to 
his  home. 

Clear  proof  had  been  afforded  that  he  was  not  the 
man  to  be  given  indefinite  civil  power.  He  was  too 
impatient,  too  arrogant,  and  too  partisan.  When 
offered  the  mission  to  Mexico  he  declined  it.  A  let¬ 
ter  of  his,  published  then,  reflected  upon  the  patient 
Monroe,  who  by  that  time  knew  the  difficulties  of 
taking  care  of  a  military  hero. 

The  way  of  the  election  of  1824  has  been  shown 
in  the  chapter  on  John  Quincy  Adams.  That  worthy 
admirer  of  military  aggressiveness  was  never  more 
surprised  than  when  the  general  whom  he  had  sue- 
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cessfully  backed  in  tbe  cabinet  and  before  diplomats 
began  to  be  suggested  for  tlie  presidency — that  place 
prepared  for  himself  and  for  which  he  had  been  so 
perfectly  trained.  This  suggestion  came  after  Jack¬ 
son’s  return  from  governing  Florida;  and  forthwith, 
in  1S22,  the  Tennessee  legislature  made  the  formal 
nomination.  Suddenly  the  natural  aspirants  were 
confronted  by  a  new,  terribly  formidable  rival. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  general,  tired,  ill,  ir¬ 
ritable  and  feeling  old,  started  his  own  campaign  or 
cared  much  about  it  at  first.  Tie  probably  had  a 
saving  sense  of  what  he  was  fitted  for,  which  if  let 
alone  would  have  kept  him  from  that  ambition.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  had  no  natural  love  for  civil  office.  But 
his  friend,  neighbour  and  connection,  Major  William 
B.  Lewis,  had  presidential  aspirations  for  him,  and 
gradually  worked  them  into  his  mind  where,  once 
entered,  they  were  sure  to  stay.  Lewis  was  a  true 
lover  of  his  hero,  whom  he  understood  thoroughly. 
He  knew  also  the  class  of  men  who  love  a  hero,  and 
how  to  operate  upon  them  at  long  distance  through 
intricate  lines  of  personal  influence.  His  talent  for 
wire-pulling  he  laid  at  Jackson’s  feet,  apparently 
never  a  self-seeker.  With  a  set  of  men  equally  de¬ 
voted,  he  worked  incessantly  for  two  years  to  make 
connections  for  Jackson,  and,  though  outside  the 
machine,  put  at  work  a  sure  machinery  for  the  future. 

The  last  Congressional  caucus  nominated  Crawford 
as  its  candidate.  It  was  controlled  by  Senator 
Martin  Van  Buren  of  Hew  York.  Opposing  his 
efforts  was  the  great  Hew  Yorker,  DeAVitt  Clinton, 
who  was  for  Jackson. 

Pennsylvania  soon  seconded  Tennessee’s  nomina¬ 
tion,  Calhoun  consenting  to  stand  for  the  place  of 
vice-president.  Meanwhile  Crawford  had  had  a 
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stroke  of  paralysis.  Thus  the  Jackson  hall  was  roll¬ 
ing  up  huge.  Yet,  in  high  councils,  the  victor  of 
New  Orleans  was  looked  upon  as  the  most  impossible 
of  candidates.  J efferson  declared,  “I  feel  very  much 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  General  Jackson 
president.  He  is  one  of  the  most  unfit  men  I  know 
of  for  the  place.  He  has  had  very  little  respect  for 
laws  or  constitutions,  and  is,  in  fact,  an  able  military 
chief.”  And  Clay  considered  him  the  least  desirable 
of  his  rivals. 

Jackson  had  been  elected  to  the  Senate  the  year 
before  the  general  election,  so  that  when  the  lack 
of  a  majority  in  the  electoral  college  threw  the  case 
into  the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  watch  it  through.  When  his  defeat  came, 
he  seemed  at  first  to  take  it  like  a  soldier  and  an 
urbane  grand  homme-,  but  soon  it  became  plain  that 
he  was  going  in  factiously  for  a  personal  victory. 
To  this  end  he  and  his  partisans  began  to  stop  at 
nothing.  They  made  a  Frankenstein  out  of  the 
charge  of  “corrupt  bargain,”  which  lived  popularly 
longer  than  Adams  or  Clay.  Denials  and  the  fact 
of  no  substantiation  were  met  only  with  reiteration. 
During  the  very  first  year  of  Adams’s  administration 
the  Tennessee  legislature  nominated  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  its  candidate,  whose  popularity  seemed  to  have 
fattened  on  defeat.  The  general  accepted  the  nomi¬ 
nation  in  an  address  before  the  legislature  of  his 
State.  He  then  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 

At  this  time  "V  an  Buren  became  convinced  that 
the  Jackson  force  was  to  win;  so  he  cunningly  made 
himself  its  leader  in  New  Fork,  and  undertook  to 
bring  over  to  it  the  friends  of  Crawford.  In  that 
State,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  the  spoils  system  had  be¬ 
come  highly  developed.  Van  Buren  had  lived  in  its 
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atmosphere  since  his  political  beginning,  until  he  was 
“the  little  magician”  in  adroit  management.  His 
experience  he  now  brought  to  the  Jackson  camp. 
This  was  led  also  by  Lewis,  Benton,  Edward  Living¬ 
ston  and  Eaton.  They  began  an  offensive  campaign. 
They  started  local  Jackson  committees  throughout 
the  country  for  the  dissemination  of  campaign  mater¬ 
ial,  and  country  newspapers  were  instituted  to  carry 
on  the  same  kind  of  propaganda,  by  furnishing  such 
statements  and  arguments  as  would  bias  public  opin¬ 
ion.  Fairness  and  truth  went  out  of  the  market. 

These  politicians  were  violent  and  untiring  in  op¬ 
posing  every  measure  of  the  administration;  and 
when  there  was  a  lull  they  simply  reiterated  the 
charge  that  Jackson  had  been  cheated  out  of  the 
executive  chair. 

Adams  himself  was  a  large  target  for  them.  He 
had  very  definite  and  advanced  views  about  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  country,  and  he  believed  that  those 
who  administered  the  government  should  freely  pro¬ 
pose  good  schemes.  Thus  many  points  for  attack 
were  uncovered,  and  the  sharp-shooters  were  always 
ready.  When  the  new  Congress  met  in  1827,  there 
were  opposition  or  Jackson  majorities  in  both  Houses. 

The  outcome  of  these  five  years  of  rancour  was 
the  triumphant  election  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  1828. 
He  had  178  votes;  Adams  had  83.  Of  the  popular 
vote  648,273  were  for  Jackson,  508,064  for  Adams. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  people’s  PRESIDENT. 

Jackson’s  election  to  tlie  presidency  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  vast  popular  hurrahing.  It  was  considered 
the  triumph  of  the  plain  people  over  the  caste  of 
aristocratic  statesmen.  Adams  and  his  adherents  had 
wondered  why  truth  could  not  catch  up  with  the  cam¬ 
paign  lies;  why,  for  instance,  nobody  took  interest  in 
the  administration’s  denials  of  sumptuous  furnishings 
for  the  White  House,  and  in  its  disavowals  of  billiard 
tables  and  chessmen  bought  with  public  funds;  but  all 
demonstrations  which  might  have  effect  upon  a  jury  of 
thoughtful  men  were  really  lacking  in  pertinence  in 
that  upheaving  campaign,  for  the  election  of  a  people’s 
man  was  foreordained.  The  popular  impulses  which 
overthrew  the  elder  Adams  and  lifted  up  Jefferson 
nearly  a  generation  before,  had  now  again  been  as 
inevitable  in  hustling  aside  the  second  Adams,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  “quality,”  and  enthroning  the  new  idol  of 
the  masses. 

Prodigious  preparations  were  made  for  the  tri¬ 
umphal  progress  of  Jackson  from  the  Hermitage  to 
Washington.  Even  Washington’s  historic  journey 
over  flower-strewed  roads  to  his  inauguration  was  to 
pale  beside  the  progress  of  this  modern  hero  to  his 
own.  Pittsburg  had  supplied  a  steamboat  to  bring 
him  up  the  Ohio,  and  every  city  on  the  route  had 
devised  original  methods  of  welcome. 

But  in  the  midst  of  these  preparations  occurred  the 
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death  of  Jackson’s  cherished  wife.  He  was  sorely 
hurt  that  this  faithful  woman  could  not  share  the  ap¬ 
proaching  triumphs,  and  he  was  embittered  afresh  at 
the  campaign  slanders,  recklessly  uttered  by  some, 
which  had  cut  her  to  the  soul  and  which  her  husband 
believed  hastened  her  death.  One  cannot  observe  the 
profound  effect  of  this  sorrow  upon  his  spirit  without 
wishing  to  be  able  to  revise  several  previously  formed 
opinions  of  him;  chivalry,  tenderness,  constancy,  form 
a  combination  which  is  not  the  mark  of  an  altogether 
unrestrainable  man.  It  is  pleasant  to  dwell  upon  the 
strong  domesticity  of  Jackson,  which  is  as  heroic  as 
his  fighting.  He  won  to  his  devotion,  family,  slaves, 
and  near  friends  by  his  kindly  and  large  heart.  His 
faults,  his  roughness,  his  weak  and  vehement  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  opposition,  seemed  to  have  been  turned  out¬ 
ward  towards  the  world,  so  that  they  who  lived  nearest 
to  him  knew  only  a  big  and  sympathetic  nature. 

But  if  the  elaborateness  of  some  of  the  official  plans 
for  his  journey  to  Washington  were  abated  partially 
out  of  respect  for  his  grief,  the  people’s  salutations 
were  no  less  hearty.  A  running  line  of  popular  out¬ 
bursts  met  him  all  the  way  up  the  broad  Ohio  river, 
and  thence  along  the  nation’s  great  highway  from 
Pittsburg  to  the  capital.  It  was  the  American  im¬ 
perial  road  widened  from  a  pioneer’s  path  to  the  chan¬ 
nel  through  which  the  unending  wagon-trains  were 
carrying  civilization  from  the  seaboard  to  the  West; 
and  its  populous  towns  and  country-sides  turned  out 
to  greet  the  national  idol,  the  type  of  the  fresh,  free 
life  of  the  West,  as  he  rode  back  to  the  East  in  the 
name  of  newer  peoples. 

Jackson  reached  Washington  while  the  electoral 
votes  were  being  formally  counted  in  Congress,  and  in 
time  to  hear  the  cannon  fired  at  the  official  announce- 
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ment  of  his  election.  The  Fourth  of  March  was 
bright  and  clear.  The  city  saw  such  a  crowd  as  had 
never  appeared  there  before.  There  was  a  huge  in¬ 
flux  of  the  plain  people.  Judge  Story  called  them 
“King  Mob.”  The  more  astute  of  the  statesmen  rec¬ 
ognized  in  the  composition  of  the  joyous  crowds  the 
beginning  of  a  new  political  era;  it  was  possible  to  dis¬ 
cern  that  the  time  ha.d  come  when  the  early  anxiety  of 
New  England  lest  the  power  be  shifted  westward  was 
justified;  and  it  must  have  been  evident  that  day  that 
the.  population  along  the  great  rivers  and  of  the 
prairie  cities  would  no  longer  submit  to  the  dictation 
of  the  Atlantic  strip.  T  et  probably  none  were  pre¬ 
scient  enough  to  perceive  in  the  jubilant  confusion  of 
that  inauguration  that  a  new  age  for  the  People  as  a 
whole  had  also  begun;  that  they  were  going  to  be 
aware  of  their  wants  and  would  have  their  way  hence¬ 
forth  without  the  stately  trammels  of  the  past  forty 
years;  and  that  the  old  regime  of  caste  and  precedent 
in  statesmanship  and  of  ordered  training  for  the  presi¬ 
dency  was  over  forever. 

i  he  new  President  would  not  call  upon  the  out¬ 
going  one.  He  gave  as  reasons  the  old  “bargain” 
accusation  of  four  years  before,  which  was  an  essential 
of  his  creed,  and  also  that  he  felt  that  Adams,  if  he 
had  desired,  could  have  prevented  his  supporters  from 
uttering  the  slanderous  things  about  Mrs.  Jackson. 
He  set  out  afoot  from  Gadsby’s  Hotel,  attended  by  a 
v  holly  unordered  retinue  of  officials,  magnates,  and 
everybody,  ,  all  walking  as  they  chose.  The  throng- 
allowed  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to  administer  the  oath 
of.  office  and  the  President  to  deliver  one  of  the 
briefest  and  most  non-committal  inauguration  ad¬ 
dresses  ever  given;  and  then  they  went" through  all 
barriers  and  fairly  mobbed  him  in  their  enthusiasm; 
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they  hung  to  his  stirrups  hack  to  the  White  House, 
they  swept  over  the  lawn  and  choked  the  rooms  so 
that  men  were  crushed  and  the  windows  had  to  be 
opened  to  provide  escape. 

It  was  the  people’s  day  throughout  the  country. 
Never  before  had  there  been  such  furious  rejoicing 
over  a  president;  never  before  had  such  preparations 
been  made  for  the  speediest  transmission  of  a  presi¬ 
dent's  first  speech.  The  railway  was  not  yet,  but  the 
relays  of  horsemen  made  speedier  time  than  was  ac¬ 
complished  by  the  locomotive  for  many  years  after 
its  arrival.  At  Providence,  for  instance,  an  impatient 
crowd  awaited  the  Sound  steamboat  which  was  to 
bring  the  message.  Before  the  gang-plank  touched 
the  wharf  the  captain  leaped  ashore  with  the  precious 
message  wound  about  a  rawhide  whip.  This  he  gave 
to  a  horseman  who  raced  to  Pawtucket,  where  an¬ 
other  courier  galloped  along  by  his  side,  took  from 
him  his  treasure  and  ran  at  top  speed  to  Mansfield. 
Two  more  relays  brought  it  to  the  hand  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  in  Boston  State  House,  just  two  hours  and  forty- 
five  minutes  from  the  Providence  wharf — a  feat 
which  the  modern  railway  could  not  improve  by 
over  seventy  minutes. 

That  class  of  the  political  public  designated  as  the 
People  must  not,  however,  be  construed  to  mean 
everybody.  Jackson  had  received  a  popular  vote  of 
647,231,  but  Adams  had  commanded  a  vote  of  507,- 
097.  These  half-million  voters  had  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  hero  worship;  they  had  political  opinions 
which  Adams’s  orderly  and  enlightened  policy  had 
helped  to  define;  and  they  saw  no  gain  in  a  general 
overturning  as  an  end  in  itself.  They  had  not  voted 
against  Jackson  because  of  opposition  to  his  political 
views,  for  neither  he  nor  his  supporters  had  advanced 
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an3r  that  were  definite.  They,  as  Republicans,  had 
opposed  him,  a  Republican,  because  they  considered 
his  onslaught  objectionable  and  because  they  ap¬ 
proved  the  Adams  policy. 

These  of  the  opposition  to  the  new  administration 
called  themselves  Rational  Republicans.  They  were 
far  enough,  however,  from  the  strong  Rational  creed 
of  modern  Republicanism;  they  were  still  of  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  great  Democratic-Republican  party.  Reverthe- 
less,  they  had  gone  a  good  way  beyond  Jefferson. 
Without  having  taken  on  in  the  least  the  old  Federal 
haughtiness,  they  squinted  towards  several  of  the 
doctrines  the  Federalists  held  or  would  have  held. 
They  were  “loose  constructionists”  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion;  they  leaned  towards  an  increasing  development 
of  Federal  functions;  they  wanted  to  see  the  internal 
improvements  of  roads,  canals,  rivers  and  harbours 
advanced  at  government  expense;  they  believed  that 
a  Federal  tariff,  designed  to  protect  and  encourage 
infant  industries,  was  a  proper  thing;  they  were 
gratified  at  the  general  effect  of  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  upon  the  country’s  finances. 

Upon  these  doctrines  J ackson’s  inaugural  message 
was  non-committal,  although  with  some  of  them  he 
had  been  supposed  to  be  in  sympathy.  But  apparent¬ 
ly  the  fact  that  they  were  held  by  his  opponents  aided 
him  m  deciding  that  these  were  among  the  things  to 
be  attacked.  At  any  rate,  before  his  first  administra¬ 
tion  was  over  he  was  the  avowed  enemy  of  internal 
improvements  by  the  government,  of  a  protective 
tiiriff,  and  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  and  he 
claimed  to  be  devoted  to  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  champion  of  the  sacred  rights  of 
the  States  in  everything  short  of  rebellion  and  dis¬ 
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The  first  head  to  he  hit,  however,  was  not  the 
doctrines  of  his  opponents,  but  themselves.  To  what¬ 
ever  extent  they  held  the  offices  at  the  disposal  of 
government,  they  were  the  obvious  subjects  for  the 
new  reform. 

“Recall  to  your  recollection  the  Fourth  of  March. 
1829,  when  lank,  lean,  famished  forms  from  fen  and 
forests,  and  the  four  quarters  of  the  Union,  gathered 
together,  in  the  halls  of  patronage,  or,  stealing  by 
evening’s  twilight  into  the  apartments  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  mansion,  cried  out  with  ghastly  faces  and 
sepulchral  tones,  ‘Give  us  bread,  give  us  Treasury 
pap,  give  us  our  reward.’  England’s  bard  was  mis¬ 
taken — ghosts  will  sometimes  come,  called  or  un¬ 
called.” 

This  ghoulish  description  by  TIenry  Clay  of  the 
office-seekers  who  flocked  to  Jackson’s  inauguration 
gives  one  explanation  for  that  strange  multitude 
which  had  made  the  capital  wonder.  With  expecta¬ 
tion  written  on  their  faces,  all  sorts  of  campaign  work¬ 
ers  were  on  hand  to  remind  the  President  of  their 
claims.  His  campaign  had  been  wholly  personal:  he 
had  promised  lavishly  that  the  good  men  who  fought 
for  him  should  enter  upon  the  inheritance  of  govern¬ 
ment  offices  which  he  intended  to  purge  of  their  pres¬ 
ent  holders.  Therefore  the  crowd  of  expectants  who 
had  assembled  at  the  day  of  their  opportunity.  They 
had  pulled  down  a  president  in  order  to  set  up  another; 
and  now  the  new  lord  was  to  drive  out  one  set  of 
incumbents  from  the  minor  offices  in  order  to  estab¬ 
lish  another  set, — themselves.  “Routine  in  office” 
was  the  name  of  the  new  principle,  and  they  declared 
it  good. 

Heretofore,  rotation  had  been  confined  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  cabinet.  Ho  previous  president  had  thought 
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of  going  further,  least  of  all  of  offering  the  public 
offices  as  a  reward  for  votes.  The  former  chief 
executives  had  been  elected  either  in  a  kind  of  presi¬ 
dential  succession,  or,  as  in  Jefferson’s  case,  in  the 
victory  of  a  new  set  of  principles.  They  had  not  en¬ 
tered  the  chair  beholden,  except  in  some  limited  sense. 
Jefferson  had  gone  in  with  the  new  Republicanism, 
but  he  never  dreamt  of  a  wholesale  removal  of 
Federalist  office-holders;  he  was  even  reluctant  to 
oust  John  Adams’  midnight  appointees.  Jackson’s 
predecessor  had  removed  no  one  for  personal  cause, 
though  lie  would  have  been  more  politic  if  he  had 
discharged  some  of  the  officials  who  were  using  the 
government’s  position  to  overthrow  their  chief.  The 
whole  record  of  removals  under  previous  presidents 
had  been: 

Washington 

Adams  . . . 

Jefferson  .  . 

Madison  .  . 

Monroe  .  .  . 

Adams 

In  forty  years  only  seventy-four  office-holders  had 
been  discharged.  Undoubtedly  the  sei’vice  would 
have  gained  if  the  presidents  had  been  more  alert 
to  introduce  new  men  with  more  efficient  methods; 
Jackson,  as  a  very  practical  man,  had  discerned  this 
point  of  weakness  and  had  proclaimed  his  intention 
of  turning  out  unworthy  incumbents,  although  he 
had  no  scheme  for  insuring  the  new  men  to  be  better 
than  the  old  ones. 

His  otherwise  rather  commonplace  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress  sounded  the  note  of  his  reform: — 
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“The  recent  demonstration  of  public  sentiment  in¬ 
scribes  on  the  list  of  executive  duties,  in  characters 
too  legible  to  be  overlooked,  the  task  of  reform,  which 
will  require,  particularly,  the  correction  of  those 
abuses  which  have  brought  the  patronage  of  the 
Federal  government  into  conflict  with  the  freedom  of 
electors.” 

One  has  to  question  whether  these  inflated  ex¬ 
pressions  have  the  ring  of  genuineness.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  they  heralded  the  onslaught  upon  his  late 
opponents  who  held  public  office,  and  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  in  their  places,  of  his  friends  and  partisans. 

Proscription  began  immediately.  During  the  first 
year  removals  went  up  to  700.  About  500  post¬ 
masters  were  displaced,  and  the  new  incumbents 
brought  a  new  army  of  clerks  to  supplant  the  old  ones. 
Men  who  had  grown  aged  in  the  service  were  dis¬ 
charged  without  warning,  and  the  suffering  of  sudden¬ 
ly  impoverished  families  was  widespread.  But  the 
reform  was  clearly  popular.  There  were  more  who 
were  pleased  to  see  new  faces  in  the  offices  than  there 
were  who  took  up  cudgels  for  the  dispossessed. 
Public  office  became  suddenly  a  new  object  of  in¬ 
terest  and  desire — a  chance  for  thousands  at  the  whirl 
of  the  presidential  wheel.  There  is  little  evidence 
that  the  deplorable  effects  of  the  new  policy  of  making 
the  offices  the  reward  of  the  victorious  every  four 
years  were  appreciated  at  that  period.  The  next  time 
the  voters  expressed  themselves  it  was  in  approval  of 
Marcy’s  formula,  “to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of 
victory.” 

Of  the  far-reaching  results  of  this  new  corruption 
Jackson  foresaw  nothing  and  cared  nothing.  He  was 
ruggedly  simple  in  purpose;  but  seemingly  he  was 
less  concerned  to  discover  the  courses  of  honesty, 
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patriotism,  and  soundness,  and  to  put  himself  therein, 
than  he  was  to  demand  that  the  courses  he  adopted  he 
considered  by  all  men  as  honest,  patriotic  and  sound. 
There  was  a  great  untied  arbitrariness  of  will,  and  that 
purely  personal  equation  played  a  bigger  part  in  Jack- 
son’s  administration  than  in  any  other  before  or  since. 
Some  of  the  more  conspicuous  affairs  in  which  his 
capriciousness  was  on  top,  during  his  first  term,  had 
better  be  reviewed  first. 

The  conscientious  scruples  which  Jackson  had  in 
1825  against  the  eligiblity  of  members  of  Congress  to 
offices  controlled  by  the  president  vanished  in  1829; 
he  took  four  members  of  his  cabinet  directly  from 
Congress.  Notwithstanding  this  forage,  his  cabinet 
was  considered  weak.  Martin  Van  Buren,  whom  he 
made  Secretary  of  State,  was,  in  reputation,  its  only 
strong  man.  He  proved  to  be  the  only  one  influential 
with  the  President.  Jackson  declared  that  he  did 
not  expect  to  lean  upon  advisers,  but  to  be  himself  the 
head  and  front  of  executive  business.  This  was  a 
marked  change,  for  the  secretaries  had  previously  en¬ 
joyed  a  larger  place  than  made  for  them  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  J  ackson  cut  down  their  responsibility 
nearer  to  that  of  clerks.  He  also  disregarded  the 
support  of  cooperation  by  doing  away  with  cabinet 
councils. 

But  though  he  was  averse  to  allowing  his  actions 
to  be  checked  by  those  who  might  be  considered  con¬ 
stitutional  advisers,  he  was  the  very  kind  of  strong 
man  to  be  greatly  influenced  by  those  to  whom  he  gave 
his  confidence  or  to  those  who  succeeded  in  getting 
his.  Thus,  while  he  rode  roughly  over  his  necessary 
secretaries,  it  was  inevitable  that  he  should  have  a 
political  family  outside,  whose  service  and  devotion 
were  purely  personal.  Such  an  arrangement  suited 
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the  needs  of  his  temperament  and  eliminated  much 
friction.  That  it  was  hardly  dignified  is  evidenced 
by  the  name,  “Kitchen  Cabinet,”  given  to  this  outside 
coterie. 

They  were  William  B.  Lewis,  Amos  Kendall, 
Isaac  Hill  and  Dull  Green.  Lewis’s  genius  as  a  politi¬ 
cian  and  its  utter  devotion  to  his  kinsman  have  been 
previously  mentioned.  Kendall  was  a  Massachusetts 
man  who  hailed  from  Kentucky.  He  had  quarrelled 
with  Clay  and,  in  consequence,  became  influential 
with  Jackson.  In  Washington  he  came  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  the  mover  of  the  whole  administration.  He 
had  acumen,  with  executive  and  literary  ability;  but 
these  were  servile  to  partisan  ends.  Duff  Green  was 
editor  of  the  Telegraph,  at  that  time  the  administra¬ 
tion  newspaper  of  Washington.  He  was  a  retainer 
under  Calhoun  and,  in  1831,  when  he  had  to  choose 
between  chiefs,  went  over  with  his  paper  to  the  South 
Carolinian.  But  during  the  first  years  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  he  gave  J ackson  a  fighting  allegiance. 
Isaac  Hill  was  also  an  editor,  and  was  an  upbuilder 
of  the  Democratic  party  in  Hew  Hampshire.  His 
hard  work  in  that  State  for  Jackson  in  1828  brought 
him  into  the  confidence  of  the  administration. 

Such  were  the  men  who  worked  under  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  They  held  no  important  offices.  Van  Buren 
was  content  to  see  these  subordinates  do  the  labour, 
so  long  as  they  worked  for  his  coming  principalship. 

Another  man  who  had  some  share  of  influence  was 
John  H.  Eaton,  who  was  in  the  regular  cabinet  as 
Secretary  of  War.  His  first  wife  had  been  a  niece  of 
Mrs.  Jackson.  He  had  married  for  the  second  time 
shortly  before  Jackson  came  into  office.  About  his 
choice  he  consulted  Jackson,  who  advised  him  to  go 
ahead  if  the  lady  suited  him.  She  was  Mrs,  Timber- 
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lake,  formerly  Peggy  O’Neil,  the  daughter  of  a 
tavern-keeper,  one  whose  name  had  been  touched  by 
Washington  gossip.  When  remonstrances  came  to 
Jackson  against  an  appointment  which  would  intro¬ 
duce  this  lady  into  the  cabinet  circle,  he  was  chival¬ 
rously  indignant.  He  appointed  the  husband  to  be 
Secretary,  and  when  the  other  ladies  of  the  cabinet 
would  not  recognize  the  wife,  he  began  to  try  to  make 
them.  Mrs.  Eaton  has  been  made  memorable  as  the 
woman  who  virtually  broke  up  a  cabinet.  If  that  is 
too  important  a  part  to  assign  to  her,  it  is  at  least  un¬ 
questioned  that  making  a  way  for  this  lady  was  at¬ 
tended  with  a  good  deal  of  bad  feeling.  The  feminine 
rancour  set  J ackson  and  A^an  Buren  (both  widowers) 
as  Eaton  champions  against  the  rest  of  the  cabinet  and 
their  wives,  who  were  led  by  ATice-President  and  Mrs. 
Calhoun.  Jackson  carried  championship  far  beyond 
sense  or  taste,  yet  there  was  in  it  at  first,  at  least,  a 
generous  and  gallant  motive,  which  was  inseparable 
from  the  man,  and  which  provokes  admiration  if  not 
agreement. 

Possibly  there  was  in  this  persistent  piece  of  cabinet 
scandal  one  of  the  causes  which  parted  Jackson  and 
Calhoun;  but  deeper  ones  were  already  at  work,  and 
their  seriousness  requires  more  attention. 

Mr.  Calhoun  had  stepped  aside  in  1824,  to  give  the 
race  to  the  four  strongest  runners;  by  so  doing  he 
had  fallen  easily  into  the  second  place.  After  Jack- 
son’s  defeat  he  saw  that  he  must  again  give  way 
to  let  the  poprdar  idol  have  his  turn.  This  he  did  and 
took  gratefully  the  vice-presidency  again.  This  time, 
however,  he  was  allowed  to  feel  confident  that  1832 
would  bring  the  first  prize  to  him.  He  had  turned 
the  South  to  Jackson  instead  of  to  Adams;  it  was 
natural  that  he  should  be  Jackson’s  successor.  Per- 
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haps  J ackson  entered  office  thinking  so  too.  But  Cal¬ 
houn  was  watched  by  enemies.  Crawford  had  always 
resented  his  rivalry  in  the  South. 

Crawford  was  infirm  in  health  and  stranded  politi- 
ca  ^ie  was  vigorous  in  venom.  Between  him 

anti  Jackson’s  managers  there  was  an  early  but  secret 
understanding.  He  poisoned  Lewis’s  mind  with 
suspicions  of  Calhoun’s  loyalty  to  Jackson,  and  Lewis 
distilled  the  poison  into  Jackson’s  mind  when  the  ripe 
opportunity  came.  Van  Buren  was  discreet,  the  de- 
lght  of  those  whose  intrigues  were  carrying  him  aloft. 
He  saw  that  his  rival  for  Jackson’s  favour  and  for 
the  presidency  was  in  crushing  hands,  and  he  was  the 
last  one  to  interfere.  Finally  a  letter  was  submitted 
to  Jackson  from  Crawford,  in  which  the  latter  accused 
Calhoun  of  proposing  to  Monroe  and  his  cabinet,  in 
1818,  that  General  Jackson  should  be  punished  for  his 
course  in  the  Seminole  war.  Jackson  had  been  al¬ 
ready  sufficiently  excited  to  have  this  the  sign  for 
rage.  He.  was  unable  to  stop  to  consider  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  disclosure — that  of  a  secret  cabinet  coun¬ 
cil,  held  more  than  ten  years  before  to  decide  upon 
the  public  policy  of  an  administration — betrayed  by 
a  member  of  that  cabinet.  He  had  only  the  personal 
vision ;  at  a  certain  juncture  Calhoun  had  not  been 
his  partisan,  therefore  Calhoun  had  never  been  true 
to  him,  could  not  be  trusted,  and  must  be  cast  out  of 
his,  the  autocrat  s,  favour.  The  President  wrote  to 
the  Vice-President  to  demand  whether  he,  as  Secre¬ 
tary  of  V  ar,  had  ever  attempted  to  injure  him,  the 
general,  in  Monroe’s  cabinet.  Calhoun  replied,  refus¬ 
ing  to  recognize  General  Jackson’s  right  to  call  in 
question  his  official  conduct.  But  he  must  have 
realized  that  Crawford  had  served  him  according  to 
enmity,  and  that  he  was  forever  dislodged.  Cal- 
19 
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holm’s  letter  had  not  the  lofty  tone  which  his  case 
warranted;  whereas  the  President  assumed  grand 
hauteur  in  his  reply,  in  which  he  dismissed  from  his 
intimacy  one  whom  he  now  set  down  as  perfidious. 

This  real  rupture  between  the  chief  officers  of  the 
nation  was  in  1830,  hut  it  did  not  break  out  openly 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  when  C  alhoun 
published  the  correspondence.  Jackson  prepared  an 
exposition  to  answer  it,  but  that  was  kept  from  print 
during  his  life,  appearing  first  in  Benton’s  Thirty 
Years’  View. 

This  quarrel  and  the  Eaton  affair  accomplished  the 
dissolution  of  the  cabinet.  Three  of  its  members 
were  for  Calhoun.  In  order  to  force  their  resigna¬ 
tion,  those  within  the  President’s  clique  resigned  first. 
Van  Buren’s  letter  skilfully  announced  his  candi¬ 
dature  for  the  presidency.  He  was  immediately  ap¬ 
pointed  minister  to  England  by  the  President,  and  set 
out  for  that  post.  But  his  appointment  made  during 
a  recess  missed  confirmation  in  the  Senate,  owing  to 
Calhoun’s  casting  vote.  This  was  excessively  irritat¬ 
ing  to  Jackson,  who  could  never  endure  that  his  dicta¬ 
tions  to  Congress  should  be  set  aside.  Against  Cal¬ 
houn’s  retaliation  he  put  his  purpose  that  Y an  Buren 
should  be  Vice-President  now,  and  President  after¬ 
ward.”  It  is  plain,  however,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  had  been  the  President’s  favourite  candidate 
almost  from  the  start,  or  at  least  the  suggestion  was 
early  lodged  in  his  mind,  for  subsequent  events  to 
ripen  into  determination.  When  his  health  was  pre¬ 
carious,  in  1829,  he  was  induced  to  write  a  letter  to 
his  friend,  Judge  Overton,  for  posthumous  use  only 
in  case  he  died  before  1832,  expressing  his  approval 
of  Van  Buren.  This  was  but  precautionary,  for  his 
untiring  friends  began  early  to  pull  the  wires  for  his 
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own  renomination.  Lewis,  in  March,  1830,  suggested 
to  a  Pennsylvania  legislator  that  it  would  be  well  for  a 
spontaneous  demand  for  the  President’s  reelection  to 
come  from  that  State.  I  his  was  forthcoming,  and 
the  President  tacitly  assented  to  it,  yielding  his 
scruples  against  a  second  term. 

It  is  evident  how  conspicuous  a  paid  the  President’s 
personal  equation  was  playing  in  this  administration. 
Every  issue  took  a  decided  colour  from  that  per¬ 
sonality.  There  were,  however,  several  issues  that 
can  be  better  presented  as  separate  topics  than  as 
episodes  in  the  personal  narrative. 

There  was  during  Jackson’s  term  a  good  deal  of  the 
old  disturbance  between  the  Southern  States  and  the 
Gulf  Indians.  These  Indians,  living  within  State 
boundaries,  had  their  independent  treaties  with  the 
Republic.  Adams  had  upheld  their  treaty  rights 
against  State  encroachments,  and  had  been  unpopular 
for  it  in  the  South.  Jackson  had  never  shown  him¬ 
self  punctilious  where  the  red  man  was  concerned. 
Consequently,  the  expectation  was  that  his  executive 
attitude  would  favour  the  disposition  of  Georgia  and 
Alabama  to  crowd  out  the  Indians  from  their  grants. 
Georgia  in  particular  was  working  to  rid  herself  of  the 
Cherokees,  who  were  civilized  to  some  degree.  Their 
industrial  advance  from  tribal  habits  and  their  in¬ 
crease  made  them  more  of  a  problem,  since  while  they 
were  in  the  State  they  were  not  of  it,  but  subject  only 
to  their  own  laws  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States. 

Georgia  grew  bold  upon  J ackson’s  election  and 
made  a  law  extending  her  jurisdiction  over  the  Chero¬ 
kee  lands.  The  President  in  his  first  message  said  that 
he  had  told  the  Indians  of  Georgia  and  Alabama  that 
he  would  not  countenance  their  attempt  to  establish 
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an  independent  government,  and  had  advised  them 
either  to  migrate  or  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the 
States.  Congress  passed  an  act  appropriating  liberally 
for  the  purpose  of  treating  with  the  Indians  regaid 
ing  the  sale  or  exchange  of  their  lands,  and  of  remov¬ 
ing  them  to  the  new  territory  beyond  the  Mississippi, 
where  some  of  their  tribe  were  already  settled.  These 
removals  were  effected  in  the  course  of  years,  but  the 
present  result  of  the  move  was  conflict  all  around, 
with  an  unfortunate  precedent  established. 

The  State  of  Georgia  proceeded  to  lay  off  the 
Cherokee  lands  into  counties,  and  to  set  her  laws  at 
work.  The  Indians  resisted  and  appealed  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  State  court 
then  defied  the  national  Court,  and  the  national  Execu 
tive  failed  to  support  the  national  judiciary he  with¬ 
drew  the  Eederal  troops  and  the  Georgia  militia  had 
the  field.  There  were  very  good  arguments  for  not 
permitting  independent  governments  within  the 
States;  as  Jackson  put  it,  Would  the  people  of  Mew 
York  or  Maine  have  permitted  them  ?  _  But  the 
legislature  and  court  of  Georgia  had  been  judiciously 
recalcitrant  and  the  national  Executive  had  upheld 
them. 

On  the  subject  of  internal  improvements,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  kept  in  the  precise  line  of  Madison  and  Monroe. 
Madison  had  vetoed  a  bill  to  create  a  fund  for  build¬ 
ing  roads  and  canals  and  improving  the  navigation 
of  rivers,  the  cautious  reason  being  that  he  doubted 
government’s  power  to  do  it.  Monroe  had  vetoed  the 
Cumberland  Boad  bill  for  the  same  reason,  discussing 
comprehensively  the  whole  question.  This  was  not 
really  a  party  issue  then;  no  one  then  questioned 
the  good  of  the  schemes  if  they  were  really  national, 
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not  local  nor  for  private  advantage ;  but  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  bothered  the  statesmen. 

Jackson  took  his  place  with  these  predecessors  when 
in  the  first  session  of  Congress  he  vetoed  a  bill  for 
government  subscription  to  the  stock  of  the  Mays- 
ville  Road,  but  the  position  was  bolder  since  Adams 
had  educated  a  party  in  national  schemes  and  a  large 
body  of  citizens  had  become  involved  in  the  public 
outlays. 

At  the  next  session  of  Congress  the  majorities  in 
favour  of  a  bill  for  improvements  were  too  large  for 
him  to  risk  a  veto.  The  following  winter  he  signed 
a  similar  bill.  TIis  annual  messages  were  strongly 
against  a  national  expenditure  of  the  surplus.  When 
surplus  existed  he  had  at  first  favoured  its  distribu¬ 
tion  among  the  States,  but  he  soon  came  to  hold  that 
plan^to  be  obnoxious  as  special  legislation.  It  was 
late  in  his  first  term  that  he  disposed  of  a  bill,  direct¬ 
ing  the  distribution  of  revenue  derived  from  the  sale 
of  public  lands  among  the  several  States,  by  a  constitu¬ 
tional  provision  which  allows  the  President  to  hold  a 
bill  over  for  ten  days  before  signing  or  vetoing  it,  and 
which  further  declares  that  if  Congress  adjourns  dur¬ 
ing  that  period  with  the  bill  unsigned,  the  bill  does  not 
become  a  law.  The  undesired  bills  coming  to  Jackson 
two  days  before  the  adjournment  of  Congress  were 
kept  in  his  pocket  until  after  adjournment.  This 
method,  unused  before,  was  called  a  Pocket  Veto. 

The  question  of  protective  tariff  became  both  impor¬ 
tant  and  sectional  between  the  years  of  1816  and  1828. 
At  the  start,  under  the  lead  of  Clay  and  Calhoun,  the, 
West  and  South  were  its  advocates,  while  the  ISTew 
Englanders,  headed  by  Webster,  were  quite  largely 
its  opponents.  Strangely  enough,  it  was  the  fashion 
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in  New  England  to  deplore  the  stimulated  develop¬ 
ment  of  factories  and  to  prefer  the  personal  and 
economic  advantages  of  an  agricultural  life,  hut  that 
was  before  railroads  made  New  England  farming 
profitless.  Webster,  believing  that  he  expressed 
Massachusetts  preferences,  opposed  protection  as  an 
end  in  itself  as  late  as  1824. 

But  Clay’s  “American  policy”  of  protection  had 
gradually  prevailed.  The  new  industries  developed 
by  the  embargo  and  by  the  war  measures  of  the  recent 
conflict  with  England,  had  grown  from  nurselings 
to  public  importance,  and  they  asked  further  protec¬ 
tion  from  the  Federal  government.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  New  England’s  early  opposition  to  stimu¬ 
lated  industries,  they  had  flourished  best  in  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  States.  After  the  tariff 
bill  of  1824,  which  provided  for  higher  protection  and 
which  Webster  opposed,  New  England  promptly  took 
a  new  leap  into  manufacturing.  As  Webster  ex¬ 
plained  afterwards,  in  giving  account  for  his  own 
change  of  view  on  the  question  of  protection,  the 
South  and  West  had  forced  a  protective  policy  upon 
the  country,  and  New  England  simply  adapted  her¬ 
self  to  the  new  conditions,  invested  her  capital  in 
factories,  and  now,  as  a  point  of  pure  expediency, 
wanted  more  protection.  Certainly  Northern  capital¬ 
ists  and  politicians  and  citizens  generally  had  become 
profoundly  interested  in  manufactures,  and  for  simple 
business  reasons  discussed  the  tariff  from  a  new  point 
of  view.  They  no  longer  started  with  the  first  prin¬ 
ciples  of  Adam  Smith;  they  ceased  to  be  moved  by 
the  academic  argument. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  South  had  become  reaction¬ 
ary.  She  discovered  that  the  North  was  getting  the 
plums.  She  comprehended  that  she  was  likely  to  be 
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essentially  agricultural,  and  she  began  to  complain 
vehemently  that  her  cotton  and  tobacco  supported  the 
government  by  paying  tribute  to  Northern  shops. 

In  1828  a  new  tariff  bill,  further  aiding  Northern 
industries,  brought  the  disaffection  to  a  violent  head. 
Calhoun,  old  protective  ally  of  Clay’s,  was  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Southern  fight;  and  Webster,  the  old 
free-trader,  was  now  the  high  protectionist.  Neither 
was  inconsistent;  conditions  had  changed,  both  North 
and  South;  neither  theorized  now,  but  advocated 
frankly  what  had  come  to  seem  most  advantageous 
to  his  section. 

“A  bill  of  abominations”  was  the  Southern  title  for 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1828,  which  especially  helped  woolen 
manufactures.  The  grievance  of  the  South  was  that 
its  interests  as  a  section  of  the  Union  were  sacrificed 
by  the  majority.  However  large  the  proportion  of 
truth  in  this  complaint,  it  has  no  bearing  on  the 
sober  decision  of  those  and  later  times  that  the  par¬ 
ticular  performance  of  South  Carolina  in  defying  a 
Federal  law  was,  as  a  remedy,  unwarranted  arrogant, 
and  wrong. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  the  bill  in  May, 
1828,  the  South  Carolina  delegation  to  Congress  met 
to  devise  steps  for  resisting  the  operation  of  the  law. 
Passion  grew  hotter  as  summer  advanced,  and  by 
autumn  the  South  Carolina  legislature  passed  its  cele¬ 
brated  Exposition  and  protest,”  which  originated  from 
Calhoun, — an  utterance  which  expressed  distinctly 
and  defiantly  the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  an  act  of 
Congress  which  it  might  decide  to  be  unconstitu¬ 
tional.  When  South  Carolina  and  other  Southern 
States  began  to  declare  that  these  new  Federal  taxes 
were  unconstitutional,  and  therefore  null  and  void, 
they  stepped  from  a  firm  ground  for  debate — free 
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trade  or  protection — into  the  swamp  of  disunion  and 
anarchy. 

Nevertheless,  they  were  not  without  precedent  in 
that  spirit  of  criticism  and  of  professed  right  of  with¬ 
drawal  which  the  States  had  all  originally  believed 
passed  into  the  constitutional  compact  from  the  old 
Confederacy.  These  avowed  States’  rights  were 
always  acting  upon  the  cement  of  the  Union.  Urom 
the  Virginia  and  Kentucky  Resolutions  in  1798  down 
to  the  War  of  Secession  in  1861,  the  threatening  atti¬ 
tude  of  withdrawal  was  possible  to  any  State.  When 
Jefferson  wrote  the  Kentuckv  Resolutions  he  put  into 
formula  this  tendency  to  split.  Yet,  as  adopted,  they 
were  not  explicitly  nullifying;  and  in  the  Resolutions 
of  Virginia  Madison  gave  no  expression  to  anything 
more  stringent  than  a  solemn  protest  against  the  Alien 
and  Sedition  laws — a  harmless  remonstrance  compared 
with  the  declarations,  expositions,  protests,  denuncia¬ 
tions  and  laws  which  South  Carolina  began  straight¬ 
way  to  emit  against  the  order  of  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment. 

South  Carolina  might  have  excited  more  sympathy 
if  her  congressmen  had  been  beyond  the  suspicion  of 
having,  in  the  vote  on  the  tariff  bill,  contrived  a  trap 
by  which  the  State  might  seem  to  be  a  martyr;  cer¬ 
tainly  the  Northern  vote  had  been  very  much  divided 
on  the  subject,  and  no  section  held  itself  responsible 
for  the  bill.  When  the  Southern  free  traders  in  their 
public  meetings  first  began  to  talk  of  nullification, 
they  were  met  by  such  a  spirit  of  resentment  and 
resistance  throughout  the  country  that  they  should 
have  been  advised  that  they  had  taken  the  wrong 
road.  Further  exasperation  was  in  the  arrogance  of 
the  South  Carolina  legislature  in  advertising  the 
postponement  of  the  operation  of  its  veto  until  another 
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Congress  could  revise  the  obnoxious  law,  as  well  as  in 
the  privately  expressed  hope  that  the  new  lAesident 
would  condone  nullification. 

But  the  sentiment  of  nationality  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution  had  made  great  growth  since  the  War  of 
1S12.  The  Union  was  no  longer  experimental,  and 
the  null i tiers  had  not  reckoned  on  the  widespread  and 
deep  feeling  that  a  State's  secession  would  be  an  awful 
and  irreparable  wrong.  Up  to  this  time  the  growing 
spirit  of  unity  was  not  fully  aware  of  itself,  and  it  was 
the  lot  of  Daniel  Webster,  in  the  greatest  of  American 
speeches,  to  give  it  determined  and  undying  ex¬ 
pression. 

Jackson’s  first  Congress  assembled  in  December, 
1829,  with  the  question  of  nullification  present  in  the 
public  mind.  The  incident  which  precipitated  the 
great  debate  was  a  resolution  concerning  the  sale  of 
public  lands.  The  discussion  ran  on  for  weeks  with 
enlarging  significance;  the  responsibility  for  the 
famous  ordinance  of  1787  excluding  slavery  from  the 
Northwestern  Territory,  the  effect  of  slavery  upon 
different  states,  the  Missouri  controversy  and  the 
Hartfort  Convention,  were  successive  steps.  In  de¬ 
fending  the  character  of  the  Hartford  Convention, 
Webster  retaliated  by  charging  South  Carolina  with 
disloyalty  in  her  recent  resolves  and  proposals.  Sen¬ 
ator  Hayne,  of  South  Carolina,  in  replying  was  led 
into  a  statement  and  a  defence  of  nullification.  By 
this  time  the  attention  of  the  country  was  upon  the 
great  debate,  and  when  Webster  arose,  on  January 
26,  1830,  to  make  his  final  reply  to  Hayne,  the  Sen¬ 
ate  chamber  was  packed  with  earnest  listeners  who 
had  travelled  from  afar  to  witness  the  end  of  the 
portentous  duel. 

Webster’s  speech,  which  fills  seventy  octavo  pages 
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and  occupied  four  hours  in  delivery,  marked  his  own 
zenith  and  was  the  most  magnificent  oration  ever  de¬ 
livered  in  Congress.  Under  Hayne’s  violent  per¬ 
sonal  attack  he  had  sat  unexpressive.  A  few  hours 
were  taken  for  specific  preparation  for  the  reply,  but 
his  wdiole  career  and  his  entire  wealth  of  thought 
were  his  real  preparation.  He  said  afterwards  that 
everything  that  had  ever  passed  through  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  mustered  just  above  him,  waiting  for 
use.  Superlative  as  is  the  speech  in  the  printed  book, 
how  much  it  must  have  been  to  those  that  heard  the 
wonderful  voice  and  saw  the  unapproachable  orator. 
Probably  no  other  American  has  ever  carried  so  god¬ 
like  an  appearance.  Carlyle,  no  lover  of  America, 
was  his  enthusiastic  admirer;  Sydney  Smith  ex¬ 
claimed,  “Why,  he  is  a  small  cathedral  in  himself;” 
the  London  navvies  followed  him,  saying,  “There 
goes  a  king.”  Somebody  said  “Ho  one  can  possibly 
he  so  great  as  Webster  looks  to  be.”  On  the  day  of 
that  speech  he  seemed  to  have  some  prescience  of  the 
momentous  value  it  was  to  have  in  years  to  come  in 
saving  the  Union.  “It  is  a  critical  moment,”  said 
a  Hew  England  senator  to  him  as  they  were  enter¬ 
ing  the  chamber  on  January  26,  “and  it  is  time,  it  is 
high  time  that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
know  what  this  Constitution  is.”  “Then,”  replied 
Webster,  “by  the  blessing  of  heaven,  they  shall  learn 
this  day,  before  the  sun  goes  down,  what  I  understand 
it  to  be.” 

That  was  the  motif  of  the  great  deliverance.  lie 
set  forth,  with  unanswerable  eloquence,  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  Union,  and  it  convinced  the  mass  of  the 
people  that  it  was  their  conception  too,  though  they 
had  not  expressed  it  before.  The  ideas  of  the  strength 
of  the  Union  which  were  held  in  1789,  in  1799,  in 
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1814,  were  not  pertinent  now;  the  question  was  the 
proper  idea  of  the  Union  which  should  be  held  in 
1830,  after  forty  years  of  trial,  sacrifice,  and  welding 
of  State  interests  into  national  unity  of  spirit  and  pur¬ 
pose.  lie  declared  nullification  to  be  unconstitutional 
and  revolutionary — the  signal  of  dismemberment — 
the  ruin  of  the  experiment  of  free  government. 

This  speech  not  only  arrested  the  arrogance  of  the 
nullifiers  in  Congress,  hut  it  also  put  weapons  into 
the  hands  of  the  friends  of  Union  everywhere.  It 
was  the  definition  of  nationality  the  nation  had 
awaited.  Washington  had  been  full  of  the  down¬ 
cast  faces  of  Union  men  as  the  long  debate  had  worn 
on;  hut  after  this  speech  there  was  a  confidence  as 
if  the  victory  had  been  won.  For  thirty  years  there¬ 
after  those  burning  words  of  “union,  one  and  in¬ 
separable”  were  declaimed  in  the  country  school- 
houses,  until  a  generation  grew  up  which  fought  four 
years  of  civil  war  to  uphold  the  Union  which  Web¬ 
ster  that  day  defined. 

A  few  weeks  after  the  Webster  speech  nullification 
received  another  blow  which  in  its  immediate  effect 
upon  the  plotters  was  much  more  severe.  It  was 
from  Jackson  himself.  The  South  Carolinians  had 
counted  on  him.  They  had  seen  his  disposition  to 
allow  the  Gulf  States  to  override  the  nation’s  treaties 
with  the  Indians,  and  they  conceived  that  he  would 
not  be  unfriendly  to  their  repudiation  of  the  displeas¬ 
ing  tariff  law.  But  this  hope  was  exploded  at  a  pub¬ 
lic  dinner  given  in  Washington  in  April  of  1830,  to 
celebrate  Jefferson’s  birthday.  President  Jackson 
was  one  of  the  invited  guests.  The  regular  toasts, 
twenty-four  in  number,  smacked  of  the  new  South¬ 
ern  heresy.  At  their  conclusion  the  President  was 
asked  to  volunteer  one.  He  thereupon  gave  his  flash- 
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ing  Union  toast:  “Our  Federal  Union:  It  must  be 
preserved.”  In  its  simple  brevity  it  contained  more 
than  the  nullifiers  had  hoped  for.  It  recognized 
their  position  and  defied  it.  The  Vice-President  in 
giving  the  next  toast  also  took  his  stand.  lie  said: 
“The  Union:  next  to  our  Liberty  the  most  dear:  may 
we  all  remember  that  it  can  only  be  preserved  by 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  distributing 
equally  the  benefit  and  burthen  of  the  Union.” 

Behind  this  open  conflict  there  was  personal  colli¬ 
sion;  the  rupture  between  the  first  and  second  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  government  had  begun  during  the  winter; 
and  as  Calhoun  espoused  the  cause  of  his  State,  Jack- 
son  became  more  pronounced  in  his  feeling  against 
it.  Yet  it  is  unfair  to  attribute  to  that  calamitous 
feud  Jackson’s  decisive  action  in  regard  to  South 
Carolina.  As  the  head  of  the  nation  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  jealous  for  the  integrity  of  the 
whole,  and  he  would  no  doubt  have  spoken  those 
same  words  if  he  and  Calhoun  had  not  been  pulling 
apart. 

Southern  States  were  disappointed  that  their  Presi¬ 
dent,  who  with  the  party  stood  in  general  for  un¬ 
protected  industries,  for  tariff  limited  to  the  needs  of 
revenue,  and  who  was  an  extreme  opponent  of  in¬ 
ternal  improvements  conducted  by  the  nation,  did  not 
sanction  their  methods.  lie  told  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  in  a  letter  to  their  committee,  replying  to 
an  invitation  to  attend  the  Fourth  of  July  celebration 
of  1831  in  that  city,  that  his  policy  towards  nullifica¬ 
tion  would  be  force.  The  legislature  promptly  de¬ 
nounced  the  letter.  In  his  annual  message  to  the 
Twenty-second  Congress  the  President  recognized  the 
surplus  that  would  accrue  from  the  tariff  and  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  duties  be  diminished  in  order  to 
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lessen  revenue.  Tlie  battle  of  industrial  interests  was 
carried  on  in  Congress  for  six  months  before  the  final 
tariff  of  1832  was  reached.  This  abolished  many 
revenue  taxes.  It  reduced  others,  so  that  the  revenue 
was  cut  down  by  three  millions  of  dollars.  But  pro¬ 
tection  as  a  principle  and  as  a  fact  was  saved. 

The  South  was  not  in  the  least  degree  appeased  by 
this  measure,  although  the  reelection  of  Jackson  in 
the  autumn  of  1832  held  out  promise  that  a  high  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  was  doomed  with  the  defeat  of  its  party. 
But  South  Carolina  had  not  been  interested  in  the 
second  election  of  her  former  hero.  The  nullifiers 
were  now  in  control  of  her  legislature,  and  a  conven¬ 
tion  was  ordered  to  be  held.  It  met  soon  after  the 
presidential  election  in  1832,  and  passed  “An  ordi¬ 
nance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  purporting  to  be  laws  laying  duties 
and  imposts  on  the  importation  of  foreign  commodi¬ 
ties.”  This  ordinance  was  officially  communicated 
to  the  President.  It  was  to  go  into  effect  the  fol¬ 
io  vdng  February. 

General  Jackson’s  temper  was  suited  to  such  an 
emergency.  He  sent  General  Scott  to  Charleston, 
and  two  war  vessels.  Troops  were  gathered  where 
they  would  be  available.  This  was  done  promptly 
but  quietly.  Ilis  message  to  Congress  was  unagi¬ 
tated,  still  advocating  the  just  limitation  of  the  pro¬ 
tective  system.  Shortly  afterwards  he  issued  a 
proclamation  to  the  people  of  South  Carolina.  It 
was  an  admirable  paper,  dignified,  strong,  and  mode¬ 
rate.  Ho  fault  was  found  with  it.  Whether  Ed¬ 
ward  Livingston  the  new  Secretary  of  State  or  Jack- 
son  himself  wrote  it  is  not  essential.  It  went  forth 
as  the  becoming  utterance  of  the  President  of  the 
LTnion  to  a  refractory  State.  The  result  to  himself 
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was  a  new  access  of  popularity  throughout  the  North 
and  West.  The  Southerners  were  undoubtedly  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  views  of  the  Constitution,  for  they 
seemed  very  hostile  to  States’  rights.  Old  John  Ran¬ 
dolph,  whose  fire  had  almost  gone  out  in  age,  was 
aroused  by  this  message  to  make  a  last  charge  for 
State  prestige.  Mr.  Benton,  who  eulogizes  so  faith¬ 
fully  his  friend  in  his  Thirty  Years’  View,  declares 
that  in  all  his  proceedings  the  President  had  a  two¬ 
fold  intent — to  relieve  the  honest  discontent  of  the 
masses  and  to  enforce  the  authority  of  the  govern¬ 
ment;  that  bills  for  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  went 
hand  in  hand  with  proclamation  and  preparation. 
This  was  the  paternalism  which  offended  John  Quincy 
Adams’s  sense  of  what  was  meet. 

Before  the  beginning  of  1833  Calhoun  resigned 
the  vice-presidency,  which  had  yet  two  months  to 
run.  He  went  into  the  Senate  in  order  to  take  a  part 
in  the  last  scenes  of  the  struggle.  Tie  had  become 
wholly  identified  with  an  issue  which,  although  by 
compromise  it  seemed  to  gain  its  ends,  was  gener¬ 
ally  odious  and  upon  which  Jackson  had  put  his  foot. 
Tie  and  his  State  got  the  cold  shoulder.  Unsuccess 
was  not  to  him  the  moral  and  mental  spur  that  it  was 
to  Mr.  Adams.  His  mind  became  more  or  less  wound 
up  in  its  own  metaphysics  and  gradually  ceased  to  be 
an  applied  force,  though  he  represented  his  State 
until  his  death. 

The  'winter  months  of  Congress  were  absorbed  in 
dealing  with  South  Carolina  and  the  tariff.  In  Jan¬ 
uary  the  President  asked  for  various  executive  pow¬ 
ers.  Calhoun  made  active  opposition,  but  the  Senate 
granted  them.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  collection  of  the 
revenue  and  the  compromise  tariff  bill  played  games 
between  the  two  Houses,  until  finally  the  two  were 
enacted  almost  simidtaneously. 
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The  new  tariff  reduced  all  duties  which  had  been 
made  over  twenty  per  cent,  by  a  sliding  scale  till 
twenty  per  cent,  as  a  horizontal  rate  should  be  reached 
in  1S42.  Clay  claimed  that  by  his  great  effort  the 
compromise  saved  protection.  Calhoun  claimed  it  as 
a  victory  for  free  trade,  forced  by  nullification.  Thus 
the  settlement  became  new  matter  for  future  dispute. 
The  nullifiers  did  not  nullify  on  the  day  appointed. 
Instead,  they  resolved  in  legislature  that  Jackson 
was  a  usurper  and  tyrant.  Jackson  threatened  the 
leaders  with  hanging.  The  new  tariff  law  went  into 
effect  on  the  same  day  as  the  one  nrdlified,  and  a  few 
days  later  the  nullifying  convention  repealed  its  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  anti-tariff  excitement  closed  exactly 
with  the  end  of  General  J ackson’s  first  administration, 
so  that  he  entered  upon  the  next  four  years  with  State 
mutiny  laid. 

Of  even  greater  significance  than  his  triumph  over 
nullification  was  Jackson’s  relation  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States.  In  his  first  message  to  his  first 
Congress  the  new  President  began  an  open  war  upon 
this  institution.  He  there  advised  an  inquiry  into 
the  constitutionality  of  the  bank,  and  into  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  giving  to  it  a  new  charter  when  its  pres¬ 
ent  one  should  expire  in  1836.  To  the  old  friends 
and  enemies  of  that  revived  Federal  institution  the 
meaning  of  this  advice  was  unmistakable;  it  revived 
that  ancient  Democratic  doctrine  which  squared  gov¬ 
ernment  financiering  to  a  strict  construction  of  the 
Constitution;  and  it  gave  a  clear  warning  that  this  re¬ 
strictive  view  would  soon  be  made  to  cut  a  swathe 
through  politics.  It  seems  fairly  certain,  however, 
that  the  special  antipathy  towards  the  Bank  which  be¬ 
gan  to  take  shape  in  Jackson’s  mind  soon  after  he 
was  inaugurated,  was  largely  on  account  of  personal 
reasons. 
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Nicholas  Biddle  was  president  of  the  Bank.  Mr. 
Biddle  thwarted  Jackson’s  man  Isaac  Hill,  who 
wanted  Jeremiah  Mason  removed  from  charge  of  the 
New  Hampshire  branch  of  the  Bank.  Mr.  Biddle  ex¬ 
amined  the  case,  and  finding  Mr.  Mason’s  dealings 
square  refused  to  remove  him.  Thus  remotely  did 
Jackson’s  combative  instinct  find  personal  ground, 
and  making  another  man’s  grudge  his  own  began  to 
compass  the  downfall  of  the  institution  which  Mr. 
Biddle  headed.  Probably  Jackson,  while  going  un- 
reasoningly  into  the  struggle,  had  an  instinct  that  his 
attack  would  be  popular.  The  Bank  was  a  moneyed 
and  therefore  aristocratic  institution,  attached  to  gov¬ 
ernment;  and  though  it  had  been  called  into  existence 
by  a  Republican  administration  to  help  pull  the  gov¬ 
ernment  out  of  financial  distress  after  the  War  of 
1812,  still  it  had  not  a  democratic  complexion. 

When  Congress  met  again  the  President’s  message 
contained  another  attack  upon  the  Bank,  this  time 
more  unequivocal;  and  in  like  manner  his  message 
to  the  Twenty-Second  Congress  reverted  to  the  sub¬ 
ject,  but  more  warily  this  time,  for  the  election  was 
near  and  he  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  vote  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  the  stronghold  of  the  Bank.  The  next 
move  was  made  by  the  Bank,  which  presented  a  me¬ 
morial  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter.  It  was  forced 
on  all  sides  to  make  a  strike  for  life.  The  exigencies 
of  the  coming  campaign  left  it  no  alternative,  for 
Jackson’s  hostility  had  unfortunately  turned  the 
whole  question  into  politics.  Clay  had  had  to  ar¬ 
range  his  programme  to  meet  Jackson’s,  and  he  de¬ 
cided  to  make  the  tariff  and  the  Bank  leading  issues, 
thus  forcing  the  Bank  to  run  the  chances  of  its  advo¬ 
cate.  It  had  friends  in  both  parties  who  were  averse 
to  thrusting  it  foremost  into  the  campaign. 
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The  question  being  up,  an  investigation  into  the 
anaiis  of  the  Bank  was  demanded  by  administration 
supporters  in  the  House.  The  committee  appointed 
for  this  purpose  gave  a  small  majority  report  unfa¬ 
vourable  to  a  recharter,  under  present  conditions. 
The  minority  found  the  Bank  reliable  and  worthy  of 
an  extension  of  charter.  Upon  the  heel  of  a  long 
Congressional  struggle,  the  bill  to  give  a  new  charter 
in  1836  was  passed  in  House  and  Senate.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  veto,  which  had  been  expected,  came.  The 
Senate  attempted  to  pass  the  bill  over  the  veto  by  a 
tv  o-thirds  vote,  but  was  not  successful.  This  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  summer  before  the  election  of  1832. 

Though  satisfied  with  what  he  had  done  the  Presi¬ 
dent  was  not  satisfied  that  he  had  done  enough,  especi¬ 
ally  after  the  country  sanctioned  his  autocratic  will 
at  the  polls.  Simply  to  defeat  the  future  life  of  the 
Bank  did  not  seem  sufficient.  His  dislike  for  it  grow¬ 
ing,  he  now  determined  that  it  must  be  raided  and 
ruined  during  the  life  yet  left  to  it.  In  the  last  an¬ 
nual  message  of  his  first  term,  being  the  first  after 
his  second  election,  he  proceeded  in  this  direction, 
by  expressing  doubts  as  to  the  Bank’s  solvency  and 
concern  about  the  security  of  the  public  deposits  in 
that  institution.  He  recommended  this  subject  for 
the  serious  investigation  of  Congress.  This  time  the 
Committee  on  IT  ays  and  Means  were  the  investiga¬ 
tors.  The  majority  of  this  Committee  found  the 
Bank  sound  and  the  funds  safe.  The  resolutions  of 
the  House  favoured  the  continuance  of  the  national 
deposits  in  its  keeping.  Jackson  was  seemingly 
thwarted  in  his  attempt  to  blast  the  Bank  by  fiat. 
But  he  had  another  term  in  which  to  finish  his  fight. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AN  AUTOCRATIC  PRESIDENT. 


It  was  in  the  air,  in  1832,  that  the  reelection  of 
Jackson  was  foreordained.  That  is,  it  is  clear  now 
that  there  were  indications  enough  then  to  make  it 
certain  that  nobody  hut  Jackson  would  be  elected.  But 
instead  of  seeing  the  hopelessness  of  opposition,  the 
fight  for  other  candidates  was  waged  with  hopeful 
intensity,  and  at  least  one  of  the  candidates  staked 
immense  hazard  on  his  chance  of  election.  Ibis 
candidate  was  Henry  Clay.  He  had  been  in  train¬ 
ing  for  the  presidency  for  more  than  a  score  of  years; 
he  was  the  ablest  statesman  in  Congress;  he  was 
sick  with  longing  for  the  great  prize.  To  make  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  was  likely  to  spoil  his  chance 
for  another  nomination  for  the  presidency,  never¬ 
theless  Clay  felt  that  the  growing  public  opposition 
to  Jackson’s  despotism  was  cumulative  enough  to 
justify  the  personal  risk.  Two  Adamses  had  been 
defeated  for  reelection;  a  Jackson  might  be.  The 
opposition  which  looked  to  Clay  as  its  natural  leader 
had  not  yet  assumed  the  name  of  Whig,  but  was  still 
designated  as  the  Rational  Republican  party  as 
against  the  Democratic-Republican  party  of  Jackson. 
It  embodied  certain  tendencies  which  had  crystallized 
under  Monroe  and  J.  Q.  Adams;  a  national  sense 
and  sentiment,  a  devotion  to  the  Union  as  an  entity 
apart  from  the  uniting  States,  the  development  of 
the  nation  by  protective  tariff  and  by  internal  meth- 
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ods  of  improved  communication;  a  strong  govern¬ 
ment  which  could  foster  the  nation’s  advance  as  a 
whole. 

Clay  had  laboured  for  all  these  things,  and  could 
not  refuse  the  demand  of  the  National  Republicans 
that  he  head  the  assault  on  the  administration  at  the 
general  election. 

This  demand  was  made  very  definite  by  a  popular 
convention,  which  met  at  Baltimore,  December  12, 
1831,  and  by  another  which  met  at  Baltimore  in 
^-aJ>  1S32,  confirming  the  nomination  of  the  first. 
These  conventions  declared  for  a  protective  tariff, 
for  internal  improvements,  and  for  the  inviolability 
of  both  Supreme  Court  and  Senate;  they  protested 
against  the  President’s  autocratic  attitude  towards 
the  Bench  and  the  Senate,  against  his  war  on  the 
Bank,  against  his  hostility  to  the  tariff  and  internal 
improvements,  against  his  surrender  of  the  Indians’ 
rights  to  the  Gulf  States,  and  particularly  against 
his  corruption  of  the  civil  service  by  the  doctrine  of 
“to  the  victors  belong  the  spoils.”  These  conven¬ 
tions  nominated  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky,  for  presi¬ 
dent,  and  John  Sargeant,  of  Pennsylvania,  for  vice- 
president. 

But  another  Convention,  also  opposed  to  Jackson, 
had  previously  assembled  and  made  nominations. 
Anti-Masonry  was  a  popular  fury  at  that  time  sweep¬ 
ing  through  the  country.  It  had  originated  in  the 
general  horror  at  the  alleged  abduction  and  assassina¬ 
tion  of  one  Morgan,  in  western  Hew  York,  for  be¬ 
traying  the  secrets  of  Masonry.  The  disavowal  of 
the  act  by  the  Masonic  fraternity  had  no  effect  in 
arresting  the  spread  of  the  demand  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  all  secret  societies  as  inimical  to  free  institu¬ 
tions.  As  the  agitation  grew  conventions  met,  lead- 
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ers  were  developed,  and  finally  tlie  upheaving  move¬ 
ment  came  to  consider  itself  a  political  party.  Its 
leaders  resolved  to  try  to  unite  all  opponents  of  Jack- 
son  under  its  banners,  and  accordingly  they  held  a 
national  convention  at  Baltimore  in  September,  1831, 
which  was  presided  over  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall. 
They  wanted  Clay,  hut  finally  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent  William  Wirt  of  Maryland.  He  told  them 
candidly  that  he  had  been  made  a  mason,  and  saw  no 
harm  in  such  masonry  as  George  Washington  had 
practised;  nevertheless,  they  stood  by  their  nomina¬ 
tion  and  Wirt  accepted. 

Finally  the  Democratic-Republicans  met  in  con¬ 
vention,  also  at  Baltimore,  in  May,  1832.  They 
came  together  for  a  single  purpose — to  start  the 
Jackson  ball  rolling  with  all  the  prestige  and  sanc¬ 
tion  that  the  new-fashioned  method  of  a  national  con¬ 
vention  could  impart.  The  published  aim,  however, 
was  to  nominate  not  a  president  so  much  as  a  vice- 
president, — Martin  Van  Buren,  of  Hew  York,  the 
mate  desired  by  General  Jackson.  All  opposition 
to  Van  Buren  went  down  before  the  President’s  in¬ 
sistence,  and  after  that  nomination  was  made  a  un¬ 
animous  resolution  was  passed,  concurring  in  the 
nomination  of  General  Jackson  to  a  second  term 
already  made  by  several  State  legislatures. 

Ho  platform  of  principle  was  offered.  The  con¬ 
vention  frankly  presented  the  administration  to  the 
country  on  its  personal  merits.  The  issue  on  Jack¬ 
son’s  side  was  therefore  very  simple;  it  was,  “Do  you 
like  me  and  my  ways  ?  then  reelect  me.” 

The  situation  thus  produced  is  noteworthy,  be¬ 
cause  it  ^vas  the  first  time  the  national  convention  for 
the  nominating  of  presidents  came  into  being  as  an 
institution.  It  is  an  institution  not  provided  for,  nor 
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even  dreamed  of  in  tlie  Constitution;  yet  it  has  pre¬ 
vailed  uninterruptedly  since  1832  because  it  is  the 
only  true  method  of  carrying  out  the  implied  aim  of 
the  C  onstitution  that  the  president  shall  spring  from 
the  people  as  a  whole.  The  Congressional  caucus 
for  nominating  a  president,  practised  until  1824,  was 
inevitable  and  unavoidable  in  a  time  when  there  were 
no  railroads  to  make  popular  communication  prompt; 
but  it  missed  the  point  contemplated  by  the  makers 
of  the  C  onstitution  in  that  the  executive  was  nomi¬ 
nated  by  the  legislative  branch,  and  thus  could  not 
be  wholly  the  creation  of  the  people  of  the  States. 
The  custom  of  nominations  by  State  legislatures, 
which  began  in  1824,  was  inadequate  as  a  method, 
because  local  and  sectional.  The  national  conven¬ 
tion  came  as  an  evolution:  it  arose  from  the  need  of 
having  the  chief  executive  put  in  nomination  by  the 
people  themselves  and  by  people  representing  all 
sections;  it  came  as  soon  as  steam,  canals,  and  im¬ 
proved  roads  made  a  prompt  intercommunication  of 
views  possible,  and  the  travel  of  delegates  feasible. 
It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  first  of  "these  national 
conventions  was  held  by  the  hobbyists  of  anti- 
masonrv,  and  that  the  regular  parties  immediately 
adopted  the  new  plan. 

The  triangular  fight  was  vehement  and  rancorous. 
Jackson  was  the  object  of  bitter  vituperation.  His 
autocratic  policy  was  the  cause  of  much  dread.  Por¬ 
tents  in  the  sky  were  seen  indicative  of  a  coming 
military  despotism.  But  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  liked  him  and  his  ways.  On  one  side  was  the 
concrete  hero  of  ISTew  Orleans,  and  he  was  still  figlit- 
presumably  what  he  was  now  fighting  was  as 
detestable  as  the  British.  On  the  other  side  were 
confused  voices;  a  hubbub  of  anti-masonry  and  a 
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long  tale  of  new  doctrines  more  or  less  incompre¬ 
hensible,  concerning  which  each  man  made  his  own 
definition. 

In  such  a  contest  the  result  could  not  be  doubtful. 
Jackson  swept  the  country  at  the  election  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1832.  In  his  favour  were  687,502  votes,  while 
Clay  and  Wirt  together  were  favoured  with  only 
530,189.  In  the  electoral  college  the  Jackson  ticket 
received  219  votes,  as  against  67  votes  for  all  other 
tickets.  The  victory  was  of  prodigious  proportions, 
and  its  significance  was  obvious. 

We  have  noted  the  popularity  which  attended 
General  Jackson’s  earlier  autocratic  movements. 
His  self-will  from  the  start  fascinated  the  multitude. 
When  this  multitude  entrusted  him  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  second  time  he  considered  that  his 
policy  of  personal  government  had  been  unreservedly 
vindicated.  His  large  popular  majority  acted  upon 
him  as  an  authorization  for  whatever  he  might  choose 
to  do  in  the  next  four  years.  By  a  transformation 
not  uncommon,  the  champion  of  democracy  found 
in  himself  an  imposed  right  to  tell  the  people  what 
was  good  for  them.  The  despotic  will  in  him  flour¬ 
ished.  J.  Q.  Adams  wrote  trenchantly  in  his  diary 
concerning  the  President’s  access  of  self-opinion 
thus:  “There  is  a  tone  of  insolence  and  insult  in  his 
intercourse  with  both  Houses  of  Congress,  especially 
since  his  reelection,  which  was  never  witnessed  be¬ 
tween  the  Executive  and  the  Legislature  before.” 

For  one  thing,  Jackson  interpreted  his  reelection 
as  an  express  sanction  of  his  opposition  to  the  Bank 
of  the  United  States.  To  his  cabinet  he  said: 
“Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  others,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  considers  his  reelection  as  a  decision  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  against  the  Bank.”  In  consequence  he  took  im- 
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mediate  steps  towards  that  dispossessing  of  the  Bank 
which  nearly  undid  his  popularity.  He  had  now 
determined  to  withdraw  from  it  by  executive  act 
the  deposits  of  the  United  States.  To  say  that  he 
had  determined  leaves  out  of  account  the  clandestine 
suggestions  and  schemes  with  which  he  was  sur¬ 
rounded.  The  men  who  planned  the  fight  were  not 
seen.  The  belligerent  personality  of  Jackson  was  the 
agent.  In  this  case  the  men  most  responsible  appear 
to  have  been  Ivendall,  of  the  “kitchen  cabinet,”  and 
Blair  and  Whitney,  newly  received  members.  Blair 
was  editor  of  the  Globe ,  the  organ  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  since  Duff  Green  and  his  journal  defected. 
Whitney  was  high  in  councils  because  he  had  made 
specific  charges  against  the  Bank.  He  continued 
to  work  in  that  same  profitable  vein. 

Early  in  the  new  term  McLane  was  transferred 
from  the  Treasury  to  the  State  department  because 
he  disfavoured  a  removal  of  the  deposits.  Cass,  in 
the  cabinet,  was  also  opposed  to  it.  Two  other  mem¬ 
bers  were  neutral.  Lewis  opposed  it,  and  also  Van 
Buren  at  first.  But  Jackson’s  purpose  had  by  this 
time  set,  and  he  went  quickly  from  one  position  to 
another.  William  J.  Duane,  son  of  the  virulent 
editor  of  the  Aurora ,  was  selected  to  come  to  the 
Treasury  for  this  particular  purpose.  He  took  the 
post  but  very  soon  showed  himself  unplastic.  Jack- 
son  gave  as  reasons  for  the  removal  of  the  funds  his 
own  lack  of  confidence  in  Congress,  and  his  fear  lest 
Congress  would  be  bought  up  by  the  Bank  to  give  a 
new  charter;  he  saw  himself  the  saviour  of  the  coun¬ 
try  from  its  own  elected  body.  But  he  could  not 
make  his  new  Secretary  see  the  situation  in  a  light  so 
discreditable  to  Congress. 

The  Bank  charter  did  give  the  Secretary  of  the 
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Treasury  power  to  remove  the  national  deposits  at 
discretion,  but  he  was  bound  afterwards  to  give  his 
reasons  to  Congress  for  the  removal.  His  act  must 
not  come  as  a  judgment  on  Congress,  hut  was  itself 
to  he  judged  by  that  body.  Jackson  now  assumed  the 
position  that  he  alone  was  responsible,  the  Secretary 
was  merely  a  subordinate.  In  September  he  read  a 
paper  before  his  cabinet  enumerating  the  sins  of  the 
Bank,  and,  claiming  not  to  dictate  to  the  Secretary, 
took  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  deciding  to 
stop  deposits  and  to  remove  all  money  in  the  Bank 
on  October  1,  1833.  Nevertheless,  Duane  refused 
to  be  the  agent;  neither  would  he  resign.  Promptly 
he  was  dismissed  from  office,  and  Roger  B.  Taney, 
the  Attorney-general,  was  put  in  the  place  of  power. 
Jackson  knew  him  to  be  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
necessary  orders  for  removal  went  out. 

This  step,  though  rumoured  since  summer,  was 
so  extreme  as  to  shock  business  at  once.  It  also 
infuriated  those  who  already  disliked  Jacksonian 
methods. 

When  the  new  Congress  met,  Secretary  Taney  pre¬ 
sented  his  grounds  for  the  removal,  public  interest 
being  the  sum  of  all.  He  asserted  his  power  to  re¬ 
move  the  funds  under  direction  of  the  President ; 
that  to  remove  them  before  the  expiration  of  the 
Bank’s  charter  had  been  a  matter  of  expediency;  he 
ad\  lsed  the  use  of  State  banks  for  government  busi¬ 
ness.  This  whole  session  was  taken  up  by  discus¬ 
sions  on  this  lively  topic.  The  Senate,  although 
Democratic,  was  hostile,  for  many  States’  rights 
members  worked  with  the  opposition.  It  rejected 
the  President’s  government  directors  of  the  Bank, 
and  then  refused  to  confirm  the  appointment  of  Sec¬ 
retary  Taney.  Jackson  was  incensed  at  this  and 
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nominated  him  for  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Senate  again  refused  to  confirm.  Two  years 
later  Jackson’s  will  prevailed,  and  Taney  became 
Marshall’s  successor  as  Chief  Justice.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  cabinet  paper  had  been  given  to  the  public; 
but  when  the  Senate  asked  for  a  copy,  it  was  refused 
on  the  ground  of  cabinet  privileges.  Jackson  an¬ 
nounced  his  irresponsibility  to  Congress  with  a  flour¬ 
ish  of  rhetoric  about  his  responsibility  to  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people.  He  demanded  moreover  that  the  Bank 
give  up  the  care  of  the  pension  agency.  The  Senate 
voted  that  the  pension  funds  could  not  be  disturbed. 

The  strife  went  on  until  it  culminated  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  resolutions,  passed  16  to  20,  of  censure.  They 
were:  “That  the  President,  in  the  late  executive 
proceedings  in  relation  to  the  public  revenues,  has 
assumed  upon  himself  authority  and  power  not  con¬ 
ferred  by  the  Constitution  and  laws,  but  in  deroga¬ 
tion  of  both.”  And  “That  the  reasons  assigned  by 
the  Secretary  for  removal  are  unsatisfactory  and  in¬ 
sufficient.”  The  President  replied  by  a  “Protest.” 
This  made  a  clever  counter-charge  of  unconstitution- 
alitv  in  the  vote  of  censure ;  impeachment  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent  must  originate  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  must  be  tried  by  the  Senate,  and  must  have  a  two- 
thirds  vote;  but  this  censure,  which  was  a  virtual 
impeachment,  had  originated  in  the  Senate,  which 
had  then  acted  judicially  upon  its  own  charges,  and 
had  passed  them  by  a  mere  majority  vote.. 

Senator  Benton  immediately  gave  notice  that  he 
would  offer  an  expunging  resolution  later.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  would  not  accept  the  President’s  protest,  declar¬ 
ing  it  to  be  a  violation  of  privilege.  When  at  the 
next  session  Mr.  Benton  put  his  resolution  that  the 
Senate  expunge  its  own  act,  the  motion  was  tabled. 
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The  Senator  took  no  further  action  in  the  matter 
of  expunging  until  the  last  session  of  Jackson’s  last 
term.  But  the  point  was  being  gained  in  the  States. 
Expunging  became  a  shibboleth  to  Jackson  vindi¬ 
cators;  old  senators,  when  their  term  ran  out  were 
superseded  by  expungers,  and  others  were  instructed 
to  vote  to  expunge, — such  instruction  from  State 
legislatures  then  demanding  obedience  or  resigna¬ 
tion.  On  the  third  anniversary  of  the  condemnatory 
resolution,  Mr.  Benton  was  ready  to  present  again 
a  motion  similar  to  his  original  one — this  time  with 
confidence  that  the  Senate  wTould  go  with  him. 
January  16,  1837,  at  midnight,  after  speeches 
against  it  by  Calhoun,  Clay  and  Webster,  the  vote 
was  taken.  Twenty-three  senators  now  voted  for  it, 
twenty  against  it.  Amid  hisses  and  groans  from  the 
crowded  galleries  and  lobbies  of  the  Senate  chamber, 
the  secretary  of  the  Senate  did  openly  draw  a  square 
of  broad  black  lines  around  the  resolve  and  wrote 
across  its  face  in  strong  letters  these  words:  “Ex¬ 
punged  by  order  of  the  Senate,  this  16th  day  of  Jan¬ 
uary,  1837.” 

Jackson  gave  a  grand  dinner  to  the  expungers. 
This  victory  was  considered  the  achievement  of  his 
civil  life  as  Mew  Orleans  had  been  of  his  military 
career.  lie  was  an  honest  believer  in  his  own  des¬ 
tiny.  What  he  had  relentlessly  accomplished  he  took 
as  blessings  from  the  hand  of  Providence.  Wonders 
were  truly  wrought  for  his  thanksgiving;  the  rejected 
Van  Buren  was  already  elected  to  succeed  him;  now 
he  saw  the  condemning  Senate  forced  to  retract;  and 
soon  he  was  to  succeed  in  putting  Taney  on  the  chief 
judicial  seat.  Before  retirement  all  his  heart’s 
wishes  were  fulfilled.  The  victory  was  complete 
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enough  to  extract  devout  ejaculations.  Ilis  dem¬ 
onstrated  invincibility  was  “a  crowning  mercy.” 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Senate’s  adventures  with 
the  Bank.  In  the  House  matters  went  quite  other¬ 
wise,  for  there  the  adherents  of  the  President  were 
a  united  majority.  The  message  of  the  President 
and  the  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
both  defending  the  removal  of  the  deposits,  were 
followed  by  the  appointment  of  a  new  committee  to 
investigate  the  affairs  of  the  Bank.  The  investiga¬ 
tion  resulted  in  two  reports;  that  of  the  majority 
complained  that  the  Bank  had  prevented  a  full  in¬ 
vestigation.  Subsequently  the  House  voted  that  the 
Bank  ought  not  to  be  rechartered,  and  that  the 
deposits  ought  not  to  be  restored.  It  also  declined 
to  act  upon  the  Senate’s  condemnatory  resolutions. 
Thus  the  President’s  course  received  the  support  of 
the  representative  branch  of  Congress  which  invari¬ 
ably  responded  to  his  personal  influence. 

As  has  been  said,  the  removal  helped  to  precipitate 
a  general  financial  crisis.  The  affairs  of  the  Bank 
were  in  good  shape  when  the  deposits  were  stopped. 
But  the  institution  was  obliged  to  call  in  its  loans, 
and  the  money  world  was  in  more  or  less  confusion 
and  distress.  The  local  banks  were  not  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  strong  enough  to  assume  the  responsibility 
thrust  upon  them.  Petitions  from  the  people  were 
sent  to  Congress  and  delegations  visited  Jackson. 
In  the  general  scramble  towards  readjustment  there 
were  panics  and  counter-panics,  the  bank  scare  and 
the  bank  mania. 

The  history  of  the  war  on  the  Bank  is  wearyingly 
long;  Jackson’s  two  administrations  are  bound  up 
with  it.  It  is  also  devious,  yet  it  had  one  aim — exter¬ 
mination. 
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The  end  of  the  Bank  is  still  another  chapter.  Be¬ 
fore  its  national  charter  expired,  in  1836,  it  got  a 
State  charter  from  Pennsylvania,  corruptly,  as  it  is 
alleged.  People  of  that  generation  felt  very  gener¬ 
ally  that  Jackson’s  charges  against  it  were  not  proven, 
and  their  confidence  in  it  continued  after  it  became 
the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsylvania.  But  its 
new  life  was  certainly  unsound.  It  lasted  for  five 
years  and  then  went  to  pieces  ignominiously,  having 
in  the  meantime  failed  twice.  The  stockholders  lost 
all  their  capital,  and  Biddle  was  ruined.  His  former 
friends  withdrew  their  trust  from  him  and  his  later 
sensational  methods  of  banking.  The  final  break-up 
of  the  Bank  has  affected  opinions  concerning  Jack- 
son  s  course  towards  it.  Its  evil  end  has  seemed  to 
justify  his  harsh  treatment  of  it.  But  it  is  equally 
possible  that  it  was  a  healthy  institution  before  he 
laid  heavy  hands  upon  it.  After  that  it  fought  for 
existence,  and,  like  a  person,  got  into  bad  habits. 

When  the  public  debt  was  all  paid,  January  1, 
1835,  the  great  sources  of  revenue  continued  just  the 
same  to  pour  moneys  into  the  Treasury.  The  duties 
on  imports  were  still  protective  and  heavy  enough  to 
make  the  general  income  greater  than  the  outgo. 
Moreover,  the  sale  of  public  lands  had  increased 
enormously,  running  up  to  millions  a  month.  The 
United  States  government  was  the  responsible  cus¬ 
todian  of  this  increasing  surplus.  It  was  now  de¬ 
posited  in  the  many  State  banks  instead  of  in  the  one 
national  Bank,  but  there  was  general  uneasiness  and 
a  desire  to  provide  for  this  incubus  which  had  come 
to  take  the  place  of  public  debt.  The  nation  was 
very  near  to  realizing  Hamilton’s  maxim  that  a  pub¬ 
lic  debt  is  a  public  blessing.  The  responsibility  for 
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the  surplus  was  a  question  pressed  upon  Congress  dur¬ 
ing  Jackson’s  second  term. 

In  1833  the  President  had  pocketed  Mr.  Clay’s 
bill,  which  had  become  an  act  of  Congress,  to  divide 
among  the  States  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  pub¬ 
lic  lands.  In  his  next  message  he  gave  his  reasons 
for  the  practical  veto ;  he  found  it  bad  policy  to  give 
away  that  part  of  the  public  income  collected  by 
land  sales  while  continuing  to  add  to  the  total  in¬ 
come  by  imposts.  But  the  scheme  of  distribution 
had  become  popular,  especially  among  what  were 
called  the  “improvement  States,”  which  because  they 
were  new  were  also  doubtful  in  politics.  It  there¬ 
fore  became  an  opportune  party  measure  for  the  new 
Whig  party  to  take  up.  In  the  session  of  1835-6 
an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  which  provided  that 
all  money  in  the  Treasury  January  1,  1837,  in  excess 
of  five  million  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the 
States  in  proportion  of  their  membership  in  the  elec¬ 
toral  college.  These  deposits  were  to  be  made  in 
four  instalments,  January,  April,  July  and  October, 
1837.  The  States  were  to  give  in  return  negotiable 
certificates  of  deposit.  Many  who  had  opposed  dis¬ 
tribution  in  out-and-out  gifts  to  the  States  fell  in 
with  this  plan  of  simply  depositing  the  same  distribu¬ 
tion,  subject  to  recall. 

But  the  President  was  very  reluctant  to  sign  any 
bill  of  the  kind.  He  did,  however,  urged  by  the 
friends  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  whose  election  was  just 
pending.  Those  Democrats  who,  without  comprom¬ 
ise,  opposed  the  whole  scheme  of  distribution  as  un¬ 
constitutional  and  as  irrational  financiering,  con¬ 
sidered  that  the  Democratic  calamities,  which  culmi¬ 
nated  in  1840,  began  with  this  act.  Jackson’s  own 
criticism  on  the  act  in  his  message  of  1836  was 
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comprehensive,  and  increases  wonder  that  he  had 
not  used  his  veto  privilege. 

The  payment  of  the  public  debt  had  of  itself 
created  a  circle  of  money  disturbance;  then  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  affected  credit  very  generally,  as  has  been 
indicated ;  now  for  a  third  time  financial  waters  were 
troubled.  The  new  enactment  called  in  great  sums 
of  national  capital,  which  as  surplus  had  been  de¬ 
posited  in  the  local  or  “pet  banks”  and  by  them 
loaned  out  to  individuals,  and  redistributed  these 
sums  among  the  States  according  to  this  latest  appor¬ 
tionment.  It  proved  to  be  more  than  business  could 
endure. 

The  nation’s  money  was  merely  loaned  to  the 
States,  but  they  went  immediately  to  spend  it,  in 
most  cases  to  squander  it.  Three  instalments  of  the 
distribution  were  paid,  but  in  the  meantime  the  busi¬ 
ness  crash  of  1S37,  which  this  course  had  helped  to 
produce,  came,  and  the  last  instalment  was  never 
paid.  The  Treasury  itself  was  soon  in  need  of 
money,  but  Congress  never  dared  to  call  upon  the 
States  to  pay  back  what  had  been  nominally  deposited 
with  them,  not  even  during  the  Civil  War,  when  the 
national  needs  were  extremely  pressing. 

But  before  capital  and  credit  began  to  be  affected 
by  these  harsh  acts,  executive  and  legislative,  they 
were  both  exceedingly  easy.  Even  in  the  face  of 
portents  the  prosperity  of  the  country  was  seemingly 
unaffected.  After  it  had  been  demonstrated  that  the 
big  war  debt  could  be  easily  paid  off,  the  Old  World 
began  to  feel  unlimited  confidence  in  the  resources 
and  riches  of  the  ISTew  World,  and  became  willing  to 
send  over  money  for  almost  any  sort  of  enterprise. 
Thus  money  was  plenty  and  credit  large.  All  enter- 
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prises  flourished,  land  grew  in  value,  prices  generally 
advanced,  and  the  times  were  stimulating. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  influences,  at  the  same 
time  favourable  and  pernicious,  it  was  natural  that 
enterprise  and  credit  should  overreach  themselves. 
Speculation  spread  like  a  fever;  great  debts  followed; 
large  blocks  of  capital  became  tied  up  in  over-stimu¬ 
lated  ventures,  and  their  unremunerativeness  caused 
a  stringency  in  money. 

Jackson  had  his  remedy  for  the  commercial  excite¬ 
ment  and  uncertainty.  He  had  had  to  meet  endless 
complaints  since  he  withdrew  the  nation’s  money 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and  scattered  it 
over  the  country  to  be  freely  loaned  out.  In  order 
to  correct  'abuses  of  credit  and  to  restore  a  sense  of 
security,  he  desired  to  set  up  specie  currency  and  to 
restrict  bank-notes. 

But  the  legislation  promoted  by  administration  bul- 
lionists  to  bring  gold  into  circulation  did  not  accom¬ 
plish  that  result.  Because  of  a  new  mint  law  silver 
dollars  were  at  a  premium.  Consequently  they  were 
either  melted  up  or  exported;  while  the  flood  of  hank 
paper  kept  out  gold  in  its  larger  denominations.  All 
specie  disappeared  in  the  panic  of  1837. 

In  the  summer  of  1836,  after  the  adjournment  of 
Congress,  the  President,  still  pursuing  his  specie  pro¬ 
gramme,  instructed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
issue  a  circular  ordering  that  all  land  offices  should 
accept  only  gold  or  silver  in  payment  for  public  lands. 
The  lands  were  then  being  bought  by  speculators,  and 
paid  for  in  bank-notes  which  were  not  of  specie  value 
and  were  of  very  doubtful  worth.  The  facts  war¬ 
ranted  any  hindrance  to  schemes  which  swindled  the 
government.  But  the  sudden  demand  for  specie  in 
the  W est  could  not  be  met  there.  Its  transportation 
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affected  the  East  and  all  revenue  banks,  and  was  per¬ 
haps  the  last  straw  in  the  financial  burden  of  inflated 
business  which  banks  in  general  were  carrying. 
When  the  payment  of  any  set  of  debts  was  demanded 
in  specie,  loans  and  credit  contracted  with  a  snap. 
Enterprises  and  operations  fell  flat  for  lack  of  funds. 

Jackson  was  blamed  for  issuing  the  “specie  circu¬ 
lar,”  as  it  was  called;  but  it  was  in  itself  a. righteous 
arrest,  not  timely  only  because  too  late  and  too  vio¬ 
lent.  It  also  was  a  check  inconsistent  with  his  previ¬ 
ous  attitude.  He  had  promoted  deposit  banks,  and 
accommodation,  and  therefore  virtually,  speculation. 
Finding  the  thing  he  had  made  not  good,  he  sought 
to  destroy  it  off-hand,  inconsiderate  of  a  crash. 

J ackson,  early  in  his  first  term,  had  proceeded  with 
his  usual  directness  to  push  the  claims  of  the  United 
States  against  France — claims  which  had  been  un¬ 
settled  since  the  spoliations  of  Uapoleon’s  time. 
Louis  Philippe  getting  the  throne  at  this  juncture,  a 
treaty  was  the  more  readily  arranged  for  satisfac¬ 
torily  squaring  the  old  account.  By  it  France  was  to 
pay  twenty-five  million  francs  and  the  United  States 
one  and  a  half  million ;  these  sums  when  passed  were 
to  settle  all  private  claims  against  either  country. 
Insistence  was  at  this  time  very  salutary,  for  the 
United  States  had  previously  suffered  themselves  to 
be  the  one  neglected  claimant;  Jackson’s  course  of 
downright  demand  raised  respect  abroad  and  won 
favour  at  home. 

However,  the  French  government  did  not  appro- 
priale  funds  to  keep  the  promises  of  the  treaty,  and 
a  bill  drawn  on  that  government  by  the  American 
Treasury  went  to  protest.  In  1834,’  considering  the 
slackness,  to  have  been  tolerated  long  enough,  Jack- 
son,  in  his  annual  message,  reviewed  the  treaty  and 
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the  bad  faith  of  France.  He  suggested  that  a  law 
should  be  passed  authorizing  reprisals  on  French 
property,  if  France  continued  indifferent  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty.  Although  the  President  dis¬ 
claimed  any  “menace,”  this  recommendation  made 
a  sensation  in  Paris.  The  French  government  held 
that  it  could  not  in  honour  comply  with  a  threat. 
The  Senate  smoothed  over  matters  by  agreeing  es¬ 
sentially  with  the  President  and  at  the  same  time 
rejecting  his  suggestion  of  reprisal.  Mr.  Adams,  in 
the  House,  upheld  Jackson’s  spirited  policy  and  car¬ 
ried  through  a  resolution  which  insisted  upon  the 
fulfilment  of  the  treaty.  The  affair  grew  pretty 
serious.  The  French  minister  was  recalled  and  Ed¬ 
ward  Livingston  came  home  from  Paris.  The  mes¬ 
sage  of  1835  again  reviewed  the  situation,  but  the 
understanding  grew  worse  until  when  the  year  1836 
opened,  diplomatic  relations  had  been  entirely  broken 
off.  Then,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  Jack- 
son  renewed  coercive  recommendations;  but  they 
were  the  old  Jeffersonian  measures  which  in  exclud¬ 
ing  the  enemy’s  ships  and  products  warred  upon 
commerce  only. 

Through  the  services  of  England,  which  were  dis¬ 
interested  and  timely,  the  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  both  undesirous  of  war,  were  rather  un¬ 
expectedly  disentangled.  France  found  a  reason  for 
declaring  the  misunderstanding  removed,  and  re¬ 
treated  gracefully.  The  King  ordered  the  account 
to  be  settled  down  to  date,  March,  1836,  by  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  four  instalments  of  the  debt  at  one  time. 
Whether  J ackson’s  diplomacy  was  well  considered  or 
not,  it  secured  an  important  foreign  triumph  and  set 
a  good  precedent  of  firmness  in  relations  with  Europe. 

During  Jackson’s  second  term  there  were  the  be* 
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ginnings  of  events  and  movements  which  a  few  years 
later  were  to  come  to  great  significance ;  and  of  course 
Jackson  had  something  to  do  with  them.  The  Mexi¬ 
can  State  of  Texas,  largely  colonized  by  Americans, 
had  declared  itself  independent  of  Mexico  and  was 
looking  forward  to  annexation  to  the  United  States. 
Such  a  transfer,  even  after  its  independence  had 
been  secured  by  arms,  in  several  bloody  battles  by 
General  Sam  Houston  and  his  Texan  rangers,  was 
naturally  not  a  possibility  which  Mexico  could  toler¬ 
ate;  and  to  make  it  still  more  infuriating  to  Mexico, 
Texas  was  claiming  boundaries  which  tripled  the 
original  territory  known  as  the  State  of  Texas.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  saw  the  opportunity 
of  another  immense  enlargement  of  territory,  and 
hoped  also  to  gain  the  California  coast  with  the  har¬ 
bour  of  San  Francisco,  all  of  which  belonged  to 
Mexico.  Accordingly  there  began  a  system  of  in¬ 
trigues  and  bullying,  the  like  of  which  the  United 
States  was  never  guilty  of  before  nor  since.  At  one 
time  Jackson  found  a  pretext  in  an  Indian  outbreak 
for  ordering  United  States  troops  into  Mexican  terri¬ 
tory;  and  the  commanding  general  hoped  to  be  able 
to  copy  his  chief’s  own  early  recklessness  when  he 
chased  the  Seminoles  into  Spanish  Florida;  but  the 
indignant  and  decisive  protest  of  Mexico  caused  the 
recall  of  the  troops,  and  so  the  conflict  was  post¬ 
poned. 

This  Texas  intrigue  did  much  to  arouse  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  North.  The  South  had  not 
concealed  her  purpose  to  obtain  new  territory  for  the 
sake  of  slavery.  The  free  territory  of  the  North  al¬ 
ready  reached  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  was  likely 
to  stretch  through  Oregon  to  the  Pacific;  but  the 
slave  States  were  barred  from  western  expansion  by 
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tlie  great  bulk  of  Mexico,  and  consequently  they  con- 
con  ed  tlieir  destiny,  as  slave  States,  to  demand  tlie 
absorption  of  that  territory  through  to  the  Pacific. 

All  this  made  happy  fuel  for  the  anti-slavery  agita¬ 
tors,  whom  the  recent  emancipation  in  the  British 
West  Indies  had  started  into  new  business.  The 
anti-slavery  sentiment  had  been  quite  silent  since  the 
Missouri  compromise  of  1820;  but  now  that  England 
had  freed  her  slaves  and  that  the  South  was  plotting 
for  more  slave  lands,  abolitionism  began  in  earnest. 
The  more  it  was  frowned  upon  by  both  the  great 
national  parties  and  by  the  conservative  element 
generally,  the  more  vehement  it  grew.  Its  meet¬ 
ings  multiplied,  and  it  sent  both  missionaries  and 
tracts  to  the  South.  The  missionaries  were  easily 
lynched,  but  the  tracts  which  went  through  the 
I  nited  States  mail  presented  a  graver  problem.  The 
slave-holders  protested  against  the  mail  being  used  as 
the  carrier  of  these  incendiary  doctrines,  and  Jack¬ 
son’s  Postmaster-general,  while  he  could  not  exclude 
them  from  the  mails,  publicly  condoned  the  indi¬ 
vidual  action  of  Southern  postmasters  in  refusing  to 
deliver  them. 

Jackson's  last  years  in  the  presidency  were  a 
seething  time  in  social  and  political  conditions.  The 
superabundant  energy  of  the  young  nation,  suddenly 
coming  to  a  better  knowledge  of  itself  through  more 
facile  communication,  found  singular  vent  in  physi¬ 
cal  violence,  mobs,  assassinations,  and  duels.  Ilob- 
bies  of  reform  were  evolved,  and  enlisted  large  num¬ 
bers  of  willing  enthusiasts.  ISTative  Americanism, 
anti-Romanism,  anti-monopoly,  anti-capital,  anti-rum, 
as  well  as  anti-masonry  and  anti-slavery,  were  all  lift¬ 
ing  their  heads  at  this  extraordinary  period,  and  each 
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hoped  to  gain  its  end  by  legislating  its  views  npon 
the  nation. 

Above  public  questions  and  reforms  the  President 
was  most  concerned  in  choosing  his  successor.  Pre¬ 
cedent  and  his  own  increasing  bodily  infirmities  for¬ 
bade  a  third  term,  but  he  craved  the  personal  grati¬ 
fication  of  putting  the  crown  on  his  favourite.  The 
machinery  of  the  Democratic  party  had  become  per¬ 
fectly  geared,  and  national  patronage  oiled  every 
part.  Few  hitches  were  to  be  expected,  and  yet  a 
most  serious  one  occurred  in  Jackson’s  own  State. 
Early  in  the  canvass  the  Tennessee  legislature  dared 
to  express  an  undercurrent  of  rebellion  against  the 
President’s  choice,  Mr.  V an  Buren,  by  presenting  its 
own  candidate,  Judge  Hugh  L.  White,  a  Democrat, 
a  Tennessee  senator,  and  an  old  friend  of  Jackson. 
The  latter  indignantly  resented  this  action,  and  called 
his  friend  a  “traitor,”  whereupon  the  Globe  shame¬ 
fully  attacked  Judge  White.  This  was  the  same 
legislature  that  had  nominated  Jackson  in  1825,  be¬ 
fore  Adams  had  met  his  first  Congress;  then  it  had 
expressed  “the  People’s  will,”  now  it  wTas  an  irregular 
and  treacherous  body;  this  was  Jackson’s  mode  of 
logic. 

The  administration  lost  no  time  in  hurrying  on  a 
national  convention  whose  candidate  should  be  “fresh 
from  the  people,”  as  the  President  put  it.  Such  a 
convention  met  in  Baltimore  in  May,  1835.  This 
meeting  was  esteemed  by  many  no  higher  than  a 
caucus,  managed  by  the  President  and  given  a  new 
name.  The  convention  adopted  a  rule  “that  a  ma¬ 
jority  of  two-thirds  shall  be  required  to  elect  the 
candidates  for  president  and  vice-president.”  This 
rule  was  then  desired  simply  because  so  handsome  a 
majority  for  any  candidate  would  produce  “a  more 
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imposing  effect.”  Tliis  proved  quite  unnecessary  in 
Mr.  \  an  Buren’s  case,  since  his  nomination  was  un¬ 
animous.  Colonel  Richard  M.  Johnson  was  the  nom¬ 
inee  for  Vice-President.  This  was  the  “Van  Buren 
Convention,  as  the  opposition  contemptuously  called 
it. 

The  opposition  forces  in  1836  were  still  more  vari¬ 
ous  than  in  1832.  A  large  division  had  become 
known  by  a  new  name.  The  first  mention  of  Whigs 
is  in  Niles’s  Register,  April,  1834,  the  opposition  be¬ 
ing  then  so  called  in  Connecticut  and  New  York. 
I  his  name  was  assumed  to  point,  by  way  of  contrast, 
the  toryism  of  high  prerogative  which  the  party  op¬ 
posed  in  Jackson.  During  the  next  administration, 
when  the  name  Whig  had  become  comprehensive  of 
almost  every  shade  of  opposition,  including  National 
Republicans,  Horace  Greeley’s  “Whig  Almanac” 
gave  the  party’s  component  parts  as:  “(1)  Most  of 
those  who,  under  the  name  of  National  Republicans, 
had  previously  been  known  as  supporters  of  Adams 
and  Clay,  and  advocates  of  the  American  system; 
(2)  Most  of  those  who,  acting  in  defence  of  what  they 
deemed  the  assailed  or  threatened  rights  of  the 
States,  had  been  stigmatized  as  nullifiers,  or  the  less 
virulent  States’  rights  men,  who  were  thrown  into 
a  position  of  armed  neutrality  towards  the  adminis¬ 
tration  by  the  doctrines  of  the  proclamation  of  1832 
against  South  Carolina;  (3)  A  majority  of  those  be¬ 
fore  known  as  Anti-Masons;  (4)  Many  who  had  up 
to  that  time  been  known  as  Jackson  men,  but  who 
united  in  condemning  the  high-handed  conduct  of 
the  Executive,  the  immolation  of  Duane,  and  the 
subserviency  of  Taney;  (5)  Numbers  who  had  not 
before  taken  any  part  in  politics,  but  were  now 
awakened  from  their  apathy  by  the  palpable  usurpa- 
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tions  of  the  Executive,  and  the  imminent  peril  of 
our  whole  fabric  of  constitutional  liberty  and  national 
prosperity.” 

To  unite  these  inchoate  factions  was  beyond  the 
possible  at  this  election.  In  fact,  the  most  helpful 
plan  for  defeating  Jacksonianism  seemed  to  lie  in  dis¬ 
union.  Several  candidates,  locally  strong,  might 
prevent  a  majority  and  throw  the  election  again  into 
the  House.  This  would  give  a  chance  for  combina¬ 
tions  not  predictable  but  possessing  many  possibili¬ 
ties.  So  quite  naturally  the  opposition  did  not  meet 
in  national  convention;  State  conventions  and  legis¬ 
latures  made  the  several  nominations.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  the  Anti-Masons  nominated  General  William 
Henry  Harrison  The  legislature  of  Ohio  presented 
the  name  of  Judge  John  McLean.  Daniel  Webster 
was  nominated  by  the  Whigs  of  Massachusetts. 
J udge  White  was  already  in  the  field  as  an  indepen¬ 
dent  Democrat.  Thus  the  battle  began  between  the 
administration  candidate  and  four  opponents  all  of 
whom  contended  only  to  defeat  him.  The  strength 
of  the  hand  that  upheld  Y an  Buren  is  shown  in  the 
result  of  the  desperate  struggle.  The  regular  Dem¬ 
ocratic  ticket  won;  but  the  diminished  majority  had 
an  ill  look  for  the  future  surety  of  Jackson’s  party. 
The  number  of  States  that  took  part  in  the  election 
of  1836  was  exactly  double  the  original  thirteen. 
The  popular  vote  for  Van  Buren  was  762,978;  for 
all  others  736,250.  In  the  electoral  college  Van 
Buren  received  170  votes,  a  majority  over  ail  of  46, 
as  against  Jackson’s  majority  of  152  four  years  be¬ 
fore.  Ho  candidate  for  Vice-President  received  a 
majority  of  votes.  Of  the  two  candidates  before  the 
Senate  Bichard  M.  Johnson  was  chosen. 

Martin  Van  Buren  came  into  a  difficult  inheritance 
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and  at  a  most  unhappy  business  crisis.  lie  had  rev¬ 
erently  announced  in  his  letter  accepting  the  nomina¬ 
tion  that  he  should  endeavour  to  tread  generally  in 
the  footsteps  of  President  Jackson.  William  Allen 
Butler  comments  upon  this  ambition  of  his  father’s 
friend  thus:  ‘‘The  predecessor  had  been  too  illustri¬ 
ous,  and  his  footsteps  had  so  shaken  the  whole  social 
system  that  a  great  shock  was  inevitable.”  Yon 
ITolst  remarks  that  “The  heir  of  Jackson’s  supremacy 
was  not  a  man,  but  the  great  crowd.”  Concerning 
the  man  who  was  departing  he  declares  that  “since 
Louis  XIV.  the  maxim  I’etat  c’est  moi,  has  scarcely 
found  a  second  time  so  ingenuous  and  complete  an 
expression  as  in  Andrew  Jackson.” 

The  estimates  of  President  Jackson’s  character  and 
of  his  civil  service  to  his  country  are  various  and 
opposing;  but  no  one  denies  that  he  went  out  of  the 
presidential  office  on  March  4,  1837,  the  most  widely 
popular  and  beloved  man  who  ever  retired  from  it. 
His  fervid  admirer,  Senator  Thomas  IT.  Benton,  has 
described  the  last  scene  of  his  Washington  life — the 
inauguration  of  his  successor,  Mr.  Van  Buren — with 
a  wealth  of  rhetoric.  The  retiring  President  was 
the  patron  of  that  occasion,  and  he  regarded  it  as  the 
acme  of  his  own  triumph.  He  wrote  in  anticipation 
of  “the  glorious  scene  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  once  re¬ 
jected  by  the  Senate,  sworn  into  office  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  also  being  rejected  bv  the  factious 
Senate.”  Benton  asserts,  probably  justly,  that  the 
acclamations  on  that  day  were  for  the  man  who  went 
out.  “For  once  the  rising  was  eclipsed  by  the  set¬ 
ting  sun.” 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  ex-President  left  the 
capital  in  a  railway  car.  The  eight  years  since  he 
came  to  his  first  inauguration  up  rivers  and  by  stage 
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across  country,  had  been  marked  by  the  building  of 
railways  and  of  more  canals. 

J ackson  had  not  been  in  health  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  those  which  followed  were,  to  a  degree, 
distressful.  Yet  it  is  affirmed  by  his  intimates  that 
his  serenity  and  patience  were  marvellous  exhibi¬ 
tions.  The  irascible  temper  gained  placid  waters, 
and  there  were  no  more  outbreaks.  Reverence  and 
piety  were  not  foreign  to  his  nature,  and  now  in 
mellow  age  he  took  up  the  religious  duties- which  his 
wife’s  example  urged  upon  his  conscience.  In  join¬ 
ing  the  church  he  even  forgave  all  his  enemies.  He 
at  first  made  those  who  had  aspersed  his  military 
services  to  his  country  the  exception  to  this  amnesty, 
but  upon  the  exhortation  of  his  minister  he  made  it 
inclusive.  But  in  spite  of  this  catholicity  the  fancy 
has  to  be  forced  to  imagine  the  stern  old  man  coming 
to  particulars  and  either  admitting  an  error  or  shak¬ 
ing  hands  with  the  shades  of  his  enemies. 

In  his  reminiscences  Benton  tells  a  story  of  his 
hero,  dramatic  and  simple.  He  recounts:  “I  ar¬ 
rived  at  his  house  one  wet  chilly  evening  in  Febru¬ 
ary,  and  came  upon  him  in  the  twilight,  sitting  alone 
before  the  fire,  a  lamb  and  a  child  between  his  knees. 
He  started  a  little,  called  a  servant  to  remove  the 
two  innocents  to  another  room  and  explained  to  me 
how  it  was.  The  child  had  cried  because  the  lamb 

was  out  in  the  cold,  and  begged  him  to  bring  it  in _ 

which  he  had  done  to  please  the- child,  his  adopted 
son,  then  not  two  years  old.”  The  eulogist  adds- 
“The  ferocious  man  does  not  do  that!  and  though 
Jackson  had  his  passions  and  his  violence,  they  were 
for  men  and  enemies  those  who  stood  up  against 
him  and  not  for  women  and  children,  or  the  weak 
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and  helpless;  for  all  of  whom  his  feelings  were  those 
of  protection  and  support.” 

The  Hermitage  was  the  home  which  Jackson  had 
acquired  for  himself  early  in  the  century,  before  he 
made  a  business  of  war  or  politics.  It  was  a  superb 
estate  of  some  thousand  acres,  twelve  miles  out  from 
Nashville.  Here  he  had  been  a  successful  farmer, 
stock-breeder,  planter,  and  slave-holder.  Here  he 
and  Mrs.  J ackson  had  shown  large-hearted  hospital¬ 
ity.  And  here  the  old  general  died  June  8,  1845, 
idolized  by  relatives,  slaves,  and  near  friends,  and 
by  the  larger  part  of  his  countrymen.  He  lived  to 
see  his  party  again  victorious,  with  Polk  in  office 
and  Clay  again  defeated.  He  saw  the  “monster” — 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States — and  its  hated  presi¬ 
dent  ruined  and  dead.  He  saw  the  complete  discom¬ 
fiture  of  Calhoun.  He  had  sown  whirlwinds  and  he 
reaped  peace. 

\\  e  have  here  sketched  the  President  who  held  the 
greatest  personal  power  of  any  American.  His  faults 
and  virtues  were  part  and  parcel  of  an  individuality 
which,  applied  to  government,  became  absolute.  To 
one  who  studies  the  time  impartially,  this  impress 
must  appear  to  have  been  a  national  misfortune. 
The  force  itself  was  unsubduable,  a  product  of  nature. 
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PRESIDENT  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 
(one  administration,  1837-1841.) 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

A  CONSUMMATE  POLITICIAN. 

The  character  so  long  dominant  had  retired.  The 
great  personality  whose  large  lines  the  people  loved 
had  left  a  huge  gap  in  Washington  life.  Who  and 
what  was  the  man  stepping  in  complacently  to  fill  it? 
Statesmen  of  the  old  sort  were  no  longer  popular  for 
the  chief  office.  The  people  had  once  tasted  the  ex¬ 
hilarating  cup  of  their  own  apparent  choice,  and  they 
liked  it.  But  they  had  not  been  permitted  a  second 
lawless  choice,  for  the  first  one  proved  to  be  their 
dictator,  and  had  laid  his  hand  upon  the  future,  mark¬ 
ing  the  sort  of  man  to  come  after  him. 

Andrew  Jackson,  President,  explains  Martin  Van 
Buren,  President,  dissimilar  as  the  men  were.  The 
explosive  directness  of  one  had  been  fitted  by  the  pli¬ 
ableness  of  the  other.  But  in  many  instances  the 
strong  man  had  shouted  to  the  world  what  the  man 
of  gentle  manners  had  whispered  to  him.  At  all 
events,  the  two  were  attuned.  Nor  does  it  seem 
wholly  fair  to  set  down  this  adjustment  as  against  the 
political  legatee.  Personal  attraction  and  workins; 
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adaptability  figure  in  politics  as  legitimately  as  else¬ 
where. 

The  ambition  which  the  new  President  expressed 
to  tread  generally  in  the  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
predecessor,  was  an  honest  not  a  weak  avowal.  It 
showed  the  company  he  had  kept  and  it  expressed 
the  long  modulation  of  his  nature  to  the  vehement 
autocracy  of  Jackson.  But  it  did  not  necessarily  an¬ 
nounce  slavish  imitation  or  individual  purposeless¬ 
ness.  It  is  clear  that  the  word  “generally”  in  the 
above  oft -quoted  programme  which  he  publicly  laid 
out  for  himself  was  significant,  and  in  the  light  of 
his  administrative  course  it  can  be  given  a  broad  in¬ 
terpretation.  He  believed  in  Jeffersonian  Democ¬ 
racy,  pure  and  simple,  and  in  Jackson  as  its  latest 
expression,  but  he  did  not  fail  to  indicate,  though 
ever  so  unobtrusively,  his  own  purpose  now  that  he 
stood  in  front  to  go  forward  with  events  in  a  path  of 
his  own. 

Van  Buren  has  been  called  many  names,  not  ex¬ 
actly  hard  names,  but  insinuatingly  destructive  of 
the  respect  which  his  presidency  would  naturally 
command.  That  each  imputation  corresponded  to 
something  in  the  unusual  blend  of  his  nature  can 
scarcely  be  doubted, — so  just  is  even  unjust  criticism. 
But  this  self-made,  self-poised  man  who,  it  is  grudg¬ 
ingly  admitted  by  detractors,  almost  attained  states¬ 
manship,  ought  not  to  be  studied  only  to  find  out  how 
much  of  a  wrong-hearted  politician  he  was.  Since 
age,  responsibility,  and  experience  developed  increas¬ 
ing  strength  in  him,  strong  merits  may  reasonably  be 
suspected  underneath  a  personality  which  was  not 
nobly  impressive. 

The  charges  against  Van  Buren  as  a  man  are  nu¬ 
merous  ;  that  with  him  principle  never  stood  in  the 
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way  of  advancement;  that  he  was  shrewd  enough  to 
stop  at  a  misdeed,  for  he  knew  it  would  be  a  mistake; 
that  he  could  even  play  the  part  of  a  man  of  prin¬ 
ciple;  that  he  caught  every  wind  that  blew;  that  he 
never  cared  for  an  idea  but  solely  for  himself;  that 
he  was  a  characterless  trader  in  politics;  that  even  his 
best  considered  political  ideas  had  no  moral  force  to 
him.  “Non-committal”  has  also  been  a  favorite  char¬ 
acterization  which  told  in  a  word  how  far  he  came 
short  of  being  a  statesman. 

Naturally  each  of  these  charges  has  been  denied 
by  his  friends.  Some  historians  have  declared  that 
they  were  not  substantiated  by  a  careful  scrutiny  of 
his  whole  life.  Other  writers  have  separated  his 
career  into  two  parts — the  first  that  of  a  party  man¬ 
ager  subservient  for  his  own  ends  to  Jackson;  the 
latter  that  of  a  dignified  president  handling  his  busi¬ 
ness  ably  and  with  courage. 

No  friend  has  presented  a  more  reassuring  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  whole  man  than  Mr.  William  Allen  But¬ 
ler,  the  son  of  Van  Buren’s  Attorney-general.  As  a 
tribute  of  friendship  it  casts  out  all  these  allegations 
and  insists  that  the  man  who  stood  the  trial  of  popular 
election  for  governor  of  New  York,  for  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  for  president,  who  stood  the  test  of  great 
rivals  and  who  triumphed  in  the  inauguration  of  a 
successful  policy,  was  a  great  American,  whether 
called  a  politician  or  a  statesman. 

The  personal  dissimilarities  between  the  incoming 
and  the  retiring  Democrats  were  certain  to  produce 
maiked  outward  effects  in  the  new  administration. 
A  an  Buren  was  a  gentleman,  and  he  liked  men  about 
him  who  were  gentle  also.  It  has  been  a  question 
from  whence  he  got  his  marked  polish  of  manner. 
His  native  Ivinderhook  did  not  similarly  endow  all 
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lier  sons,  neither  did  Dutch  ancestry.  In  that  sense 
his  manner  of  the  world  was  not  natural,  although  it 
seemed  perfectly  so;  it  was  something  never  put  off, 
consequently  not  put  on.  Mr.  Butler  sees  this  out¬ 
ward  decorum  as  the  manifestation  of  inward  calm: 
“It  seemed  to  any  one  who  studied  this  phase  of  his 
character  as  if,  in  some  early  moment  of  destiny,  his 
whole  nature  had  been  bathed  in  a  cool,  clear,  and  un¬ 
ruffled  depth,  from  which  it  drew  this  lifelong  seren¬ 
ity  and  self-control.” 

Others,  among  them  John  Quincy  Adams,  saw  in 
Van  Buren’s  urbanity  signs  of  an  early  and  sinister 
influence,  that  of  Aaron  Burr.  But  that  would  not 
be  a  damning,  if  a  likely,  explanation;  for  it  is  a 
tribute  to  that  remarkably  mannered  Vice-President 
that  he  could  return  from  the  shedding  of  Hamilton’s 
blood  to  preside  over  the  Senate  at  the  trial  of  a  Jus¬ 
tice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  win  reluctant  admira¬ 
tion  from  that  body  for  his  dignified  and  distinguished 
ruling.  The  fact  that  Van  Buren  was  likewise  nota¬ 
bly  imperturable,  well-bred  and  self-respecting  gives 
no  token  of  an  immoral  nature  to  match  Burr’s.  Un¬ 
like  Jackson,  Van  Buren  avoided  personal  collisions. 
He  loved  peace  and  order.  He  liked  to  be  on  good 
terms  personally  with  political  enemies.  He  was 
even  provokingly  good-natured.  He  has  been  called 
thick-skinned  and  tough. 

Unlike  in  manner  and  in  disposition,  these  two 
men  were  also  strikingly  dissimilar  in  personal  ap¬ 
pearance — Jackson  rugged,  Van  Buren  almost  sleek. 
Von  Holst  has  drawn  them  in  strong  colours;  Jack- 
son  is  not  flattered  but  the  treatment  is  respectful, 
while  Van  Buren  is  almost  caricatured  by  cunning 
words.  Yet  each  portrayal  gives  us  a  recognizable 
and  comparable  likeness.  He  describes  them  thus: 
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“ Jackson,  a  man  with  a  tall,  lean  form,  erect  and 
straight ;  his  fleshless  hand  firmly  grasping  the  knob 
of  his  walking  stick,  without  the  aid  of  which  his 
stiffened  legs  and  swollen  feet  refused  to  move  with 
their  wonted  certainty;  every  wrinkle  of  his  long, 
sharply-cut  face  carved,  as  it  were,  in  granite;  his 
large  eyes  behind  his  bushy  eyebrows  beaming  with 
undiniinishalde  brightness  in  spite  of  his  spectacles; 
his  white  hut  still  plentiful  hair  bristling  up  from 
his  perpendicular  forehead.  Van  Buren,  on  the  other 
hand,  reaching  only  precisely  the  middle  height;  in 
blameless  toilette,  his  smooth,  snow-white  shirt- 
bosom  in  complete  harmony  with  his  round  face,  care¬ 
fully  shaved,  with  the  exception  of  very  decent  side- 
wliiskers;  his  large  double  chin  finding  a  pleasant  sup¬ 
port  on  his  broad  black  cravat,  the  only  characteristic 
folds  proceeding  from  his  fleshy  under  lip;  a  settled 
smile  in  which  a  studied,  obliging  manner,  native 
good  nature  and  shrewdness  have  equal  shares;  in 
his  bright-coloured,  vivacious,  twinkling  eyes  the 
same  qualities  to  be  read;  a  round  high  forehead, 
which  appears  higher  still  from  the  absence  of  hair 
on  the  crown,  and  bears  evidence  of  endowments 
without,  however,  wearing  the  stamp  of  the  thinker; 
a  friendly,  well-meaning  bourgeois,  in  whom  the  larg¬ 
est  and  best  part  of  simplicity  and  honesty  are  scarcely 
more  than  skin  deep,  in  opposition  to  which  the  diplo¬ 
matic  reserve  is  more  than  a  thin  varnish,  labouriously 
acquired  by  the  parvenu.  His  wide  mouth  is  cer¬ 
tainly  able  in  speech,  but  it  is  still  better  skilled  in 
the  art  of  silence  conscious  of  its  object.  The  man 
understands  how  to  wait  without  manifesting  the  least 
sign  of  impatience ;  but  he  will  never  walk  away  from 
a  mark  which  he  has  once  aimed  at,  and  he  thinks 
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himself  good  enough  for  the  best.”  This  is  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Van”  of  his  enemies. 

The  eighth  president  was  a  New  Yorker — horn  in 
Ivinderhook,  Columbia  county,  east  of  the  Hudson, 
not  far  from  the  old  town  of  Albany.  In  this  same 
Hutch  village  among  the  hills  he  breathed  his  last, 
eighty  years  later.  He  was  the  first  president  not 
born  a  British  subject.  Born  Dec.  5,  1782,  at  the 
closing  of  the  Be  volution  ary  War,  he  lived  to  see  the 
Civil  War.  He  was  one  of  the  few  distinguished 
Americans  who  might  have  known  Washington,  Jef¬ 
ferson  and  Lincoln.  He  belonged  to  both  centuries, 
and  yet  he  was  the  first  president  who  had  no  part, 
not  even  a  boy’s,  in  the  Bevolution.  The  other  presi¬ 
dents  had  been  Virginians,  or  Hew  Englanders,  or 
from  beyond  the  Alleghanies.  The  State  of  Hew 
York,  large,  populous,  rich,  noisy  in  politics,  had  had 
always  to  give  its  preponderating  electoral  vote  to  a 
man  from  other  settlements.  It  was  no  more  than 
fair  that  the  eighth  choice,  which  was  really  the 
thirteenth  bout  at  popular  election,  should  fall  on  a 
Hew  Yorker  of  Dutch  descent. 

Young  Martin  Van  Buren  had  a  farmer  father, 
a  tavern-keeper  also,  Abraham  Van  Buren.  His 
mother,  whose  maiden  name  was  Hoes  and  who  was 
also  of  Dutch  ancestry,  was  more  intelligent  than  or¬ 
dinarily  were  busy  farmers’  wives  of  that  day.  She 
liked  to  talk  politics,  and  gave  an  early  direction  to 
her  boy’s  mind,  which  rustic  tavern  life  further 
shaped.  Besides  this  effective  education  at  home,  he 
went  to  the  district  school  and  thence  to  one  of  the 
pretentious  academies  of  that  day.  But  when  he 
was  fourteen  years  old  play  and  schoolbooks  were 
dropped,  and  he  began  a  man’s  career  as  an  apprentice 
in  a  Ifinderhook  law  office.  That  was  a  seven  years’ 
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drill  in  those  days,  not  severe  but  practical  and  ade¬ 
quate.  In  Van  Buren’s  case  it  was  topped  by  a  last 
year  in  the  office  of  Van  Hess  in  the  city  of  Hew 
York.  Thus  equipped,  he  began  practice  for  him¬ 
self  in  his  native  village.  He  soon  grew  to  have  a 
practice  throughout  Columbia  county,  and  in  time 
moved  to  Hudson,  its  county  seat. 

He  showed  at  the  beginning  of  his  profession  that 
he  thought  himself  good  enough  for  the  best  by  train¬ 
ing  to  meet  at  the  bar  the  first  lawyer  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  Elisha  Williams  was  unsurpassed  as  an 
advocate;  he  was,  moreover,  a  Federalist  in  a  county 
of  influential  Federalists.  It  is  evident  that  the 
youngster  from  the  Democratic-Republican  minority 
who  dared  to  contend  against  this  professional  giant 
made  a  brave  as  well  as  an  ambitious  beginning. 
But  Yan  Buren  was  not  too  daring.  He  soon  began 
to  win  cases  in  the  Supreme  Court,  where  his  orderly 
and  combining  mind  was  more  than  a  match  for  Will¬ 
iams’  brilliancy.  The  older  lawyer  at  last  confessed 
the  rivalry,  saying,  “I  get  all  the  verdicts,  you  get  all 
the  judgments.”  This  early  contest  was  significant. 
It  measured  the  judgment,  the  perspicacity,  and  the 
skill  of  the  growing  lawyer,  and  it  foretold  his  leader¬ 
ship  in  politics,  whither  his  attention  had  turned  as  a 
matter  of  course. 

In  fact,  Yan  Buren  entered  politics  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic-Republican  victory  of  1800.  Though  but  a 
boy  of  eighteen,  he  did  enthusiastic  electioneering  for 
the  first  Democratic-Republican  president;  and  for 
that  faith  and  his  own  advancement  through  the 
party,  he  began  to  work  systematically  as  soon  as  he 
settled  to  law  practice.  Law  and  politics  were  natural 
to  him.  If  he  was  diligent  at  one,  he  was  even  more 
indefatigable  in  following  up  every  line  of  political 
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influence  which  diverged  then,  as'  now,  from  village 
and  county  centres.  The  State  and  national  prestige 
which  Van  Buren  enjoyed  before  he  was  forty  years 
old  was  gained  by  a  patient  climb  from  the' lowest 
rung,  and  there  was  no  misstep. 

V  hen  in  1803  Van  Buren,  twenty-one  years  of 
age,  looked  out  upon  the  political  field  of  his  State 
the  “spoils  system”  was  already  operative.  1801  had 
brought  in  a  Republican  governor,  George  Clinton, 
and  also  a  new  constitutional  committee,  called  the 
council  of  appointment.  Through  that  council  nearly 
every  appointment  in  the  State  was  made,  from  1801 
until  the  new  constitution  of  1821.  It  consisted  of 
the  governor  and  of  four  senators  chosen  by  the 
assembly.  Consequently  it  changed  with  the  political 
complexion  of  the  assembly;  also  its  consultations 
were  secret  and  responsibility  was  divided.  Here 
was  the  real  machine;  and  the  victorious  Republicans 
first  used  it  in  1801  to  drive  out  the  Federalists. 

But  very  soon  the  Republican  party  itself  began 
to  be  unmanageable,  on  account  of  its  great  names 
and  families.  There  were  the  Clintons  and  Living¬ 
stons  and  Aaron  Burr,  all  too  independently  strong 
and  ambitious  for  cohesion  in  home  politics.  The 
Federalists  in  the  State  were  still  organized  and  able 
to  carry  the  balance  of  power  over  to  one  faction  or 
the  other  after  this  disintegration  began.  At  first  the 
Clintons  and  Livingstons  were  united,  and  defeated 
Burr  for  governor.  Van  Buren  was  with  them. 
But  these  allies  soon  quarrelled  over  offices,  and 
henceforth  Clintonians  and  Livingstonians,  or  Lewis¬ 
ites,  see-sawed  for  supremacy  in  the  governorship,  in 
the  assembly,  and  in  the  council.  Every  year  might 
see  the  appointing  council  changed,  and  that  meant 
general  proscription.  Even  the  Federalists  came 
22 
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again  into  power  through  the  assembly,  and  thus  added 
to  the  scrimmage.  No  one  complained  at  being 
ousted,  but  every  one  worked  his  way  back  to  office 
through  party  success. 

Young  Yan  Buren  was  an  apt  novitiate  at  this 
new  whirligig  of  preferment,  and,  clinging  to  the 
older  Clintonian  party,  he  got  his  first  reward  for 
service  when  in  1808  he  was  made  surrogate  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  county.  He  was  then  twenty-four  and  had 
been  recently  married  to  a  kinswoman,  Hannah  Hoes. 
His  family  life  was  a  happy  and  prosperous  one  for 
twelve  years.  Then  his  wife  died,  leaving  four  sons. 
He  remained  devoted  to  her  memory,  a  widower  until 
the  day  of  his  death,  forty-three  years  later. 

In  the  course  of  ins  and  outs  Yan  Buren  lost  his 
county  office,  brit  soon  afterwards  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  senate.  He  was  the  candidate  of  the  Clin¬ 
ton  faction  and  ran  against  Livingston,  the  candidate 
of  Livingstonians,  Federalists,  and  Burrites,  so  that 
his  election  was  a  marked  distinction.  He  quickly 
made  that  advanced  position  a  centre  for  enlarged  and 
independent  action.  He  was  untiring  in  increasing 
his  acquaintance  and  in  multiplying  connections. 

In  the  inglorious  campaign  of  1812  he  made  his  first 
essay  at  national  politics.  He  conducted  the  canvass 
in  behalf  of  DeWitt  Clinton,  by  which  the  Demo¬ 
cratic-Republican  party  of  New  York  sought,  for 
local  reasons,  to  defeat  Madison  by  coalescing  with 
the  Federalists.  Clinton  stood  for  peace  since  the 
administration  had  declared  for  war.  As  the  candi¬ 
date  of  all  who  were  dissatisfied,  he  secured  a  larger 
electoral  vote  than  was  anticipated,  yet  he  never  re¬ 
covered  from  the  stigma  of  the  coalition.  Nationally, 
Clinton’s  political  prospects  were  over.  But  his 
manager  escaped  serious  consequences  by  getting  back 
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quickly  into  the  regular  fold.  The  “boss”  and  the 
new  senator  worked  no  more  together. 

Van  Buren,  however,  was  then  strong  enough  to 
stand  alone,  the  centre  of  a  new  coterie  in  opposition 
to  the  Clintonians.  The  impression  made  by  this 
consummate  politician  of  thirty  is  not  wholly  pleas¬ 
ant;  he  appears  too  calculating,  too  much  on  the 
make  politically;  there  is  the  feeling  that  he  was  not 
great  enough  to  commit  huge  mistakes  and  too  gifted 
to  blunder.  The  line  of  his  ambition  is  too  obvious. 
Pursuing  a  straight  purpose  of  his  own,  he  now  sup¬ 
ported  Governor  Tompkins  and  a  strong  war  policy. 
He  led  the  senate  in  all  war  measures,  and  presently 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  jubilation  over  the  battle 
of  Hew  Orleans  left  in  high  favour  those  who  had 
stood  by  the  administration  through  its  ordeal.  Van 
Buren,  the  lucky,  did  not  fail  to  get  another  slice  of 
the  political  pie.  For  his  timely  lead  in  the  senate 
he  was  appointed  to  the  office  of  attorney-general  of 
Hew  York.  This  he  kept  for  four  years,  until  the 
Clinton  party  took  it  from  him.  He  remained  in  the 
Senate  in  the  meantime,  and  was  reelected  for  a  sec¬ 
ond  term. 

When  the  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  the 
Erie  Canal  was  before  the  legislature  in  1817,  Van 
Buren  very  handsomely  forgot  political  feud  and 
voted  for  Clinton’s  project.  Hever  failing  to  do  a 
gracious  act  graciously,  he  declared  that  it  would  be 
“the  most  important  vote”  he  ever  gave  in  his  life. 
But  when  Clinton,  on  a  wave  of  popularity  conse¬ 
quent  upon  the  success  of  his  splendid  scheme,  was 
almost  unanimously  elected  governor,  his  enemies 
within  the  party,  Van  Buren  with  the  others,  suffered 
a  thorough  defeat.  They  were  called  “Bucktails,”  a 
name  given  originally  to  the  members  of  the  Tam- 
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many  Society,  but  now  applied  to  tbe  whole  faction  of 
anti-Clintonians.  Although  Clinton  lost  his  gover¬ 
norship  but  once  from  this  time  on  until  his  death  in 
1828,  the  Bucktails  won  their  United  States  senator 
in  1821 — and  he  was  Martin  Van  Buren. 

V an  Buren  was  a  very  important  man  before  enter¬ 
ing  national  politics.  His  influence  had  become  domi¬ 
nant  over  a  great  portion  of  his  party.  He  and  a 
few  able  followers  already  formed  a  clique  at  Albany, 
then  or  a  little  later  called  the  xklbany  Regency. 
They  controlled  The  Argus ,  and  what  it  declared  on 
any  political  question  was  becoming  more  and  more 
mandatory.  In  1823  Van  Buren  wrote  in  a  letter: 
“Without  a  paper  thus  edited  at  Albany,  we  may  hang 
our  harps  on  the  willows.  With  it,  the  party  can  sur¬ 
vive  a  thousand  such  convulsions  as  those  which  now 
agitate  and  probably  alarm  most  of  those  around  you.” 
With  a  trained  eye  on  the  political  field  and  a  skilled 
hand  at  the  machinery,  he  was  in  a  sense  the  first 
Hew  Yorker  before  he  went  beyond  the  State.  Clin¬ 
ton  and  Tompkins  had  each  been  side-tracked  at  vari¬ 
ous  times, — Van  Buren  had  steadily  progressed ;  even 
in  defeat  his  party  influence  had  never  diminished. 

A  year  or  two  before  his  own  election  Van  Buren 
had  been  able  to  gratify  his  sense  of  fitness  and  at 
the  same  time  disappoint  a  Clintonian  candidate  by 
successfully  aiding  the  return  of  Rufus  King  to  the 
Federal  Senate.  Moreover,  such  a  service  likely  drew 
to  himself  the  unattached  and  high-minded  Feder¬ 
alists,  as  they  were  called,  whom  King  represented. 
This  is  one  of  the  Van  Buren  acts  which  has  been 
much  explained  and  denounced  by  those  friendly  and 
hostile  to  him.  If  it  cannot  be  looked  at  as  a  piece 
of  pure  independence  and  patriotism,  there  are  two 
other  acts  antedating  his  entrance  into  Congress 
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which  were  positive  and  above  the  politician.  lie 
helped  to  voice  the  sentiment  of  New  York  by  voting 
in  1820  in  the  State  senate  for  an  instruction  to  the 
senators  and  representatives  in  Congress  “to  oppose 
the  admission,  as  a  state  in  the  Union,  of  any  territory 
not  comprised  within  the  original  boundary  of  the 
United  States,  without  making  the  prohibition  of 
slavery  therein  an  indispensable  condition  of  admis¬ 
sion.  He  also  gave  at  the  State  constitutional  con¬ 
vention  in  1821,  a  clear  exposition  of  his  views  on 
universal  suffrage.  He  believed  that  the  advance 
from  a  freeholder’s  government  to  pure  democracy 
ought  to  be  made  carefully.  He  was  not  afraid  of 
universal  suffrage,  and  yet  he  was  opposed  to  the 
sudden  removal  of  all  qualifications.  Against  gen¬ 
eral  sentiment  he  held  that  the  black  free-bolder 
ought  to  have  a  vote. 

From  this  rather  discursive  account  of  President 
A  an  Buren’s  early  manhood  in  the  heavy  political 
atmosphere  of  the  State  of  New  York,  a  few  things 
are  plain:  He  was  reared  politically  in  a  hot-bed  of 
party  strife  and  internal  rivalries;  he  got  on  in  it 
marvellously  well;  he  became  by  intuition,  environ¬ 
ment  and  training  a  manoeuvering  politician,  but 
when  occasion  demanded  a  statesman,  he  showed  al¬ 
ready  good  promise. 

Man  Buren’s  senatorial  career  has  little  special  in¬ 
terest.  The  first  four  years  concluded  Monroe’s  “era 
of  good  feeling” ;  the  questions  up  were  few  and  unim¬ 
portant,  while  the  leaders  contended  merely  for  the 
succession.  The  New  York  senator  very  wisely 
looked  on.  It  is  perfectly  certain  that  he  saw  many 
things  more  clearly  than  the  hot  contestants,  but  in 
some  particulars  he  had  to  learn  the  business.  This 
he  was  content  to  do,  bearing  himself  modestly 
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towards  opponents  and  elders,  and  circumspectly 
towards  all  with  whom  his  personal  relations  had  yet 
to  be  established.  The  man  who  had  passed  through 
the  maelstrom  of  New  York  was  not  likely  to  steer 
wrong  now. 

Yet  on  some  of  the  questions  which  were  beginning 
to  divide  in  two  the  old  Republican  party,  Aran  Buren 
was  not  settled.  He  did  not  at  first  see  the  alleged 
danger  of  letting  the  government  busy  itself  with  in¬ 
ternal  improvements,  and  he  voted  for  the  tariff  of 
1824,  which  increased  protection.  Also,  in  regard 
to  the  candidates  in  1824,  he  mistook  indications.  lie 
thought  the  man  that  could  control  the  “caucus” 
would  have  all  the  advantages  of  party  regularity  and 
would  win.  It  proved  to  be  quite  otherwise,  but  he 
still  continued  to  support  Crawford  throughout  the 
campaign.  For  Jackson  he  saw  not  the  ghost  of  a 
chance.  After  the  fight  was  all  over  he  took  a  fresh 
survey;  he  then  saw  that  the  caucus  would  never  be 
used  again  and  that  the  masses  must  be  worked  di¬ 
rectly;  he  realized  that  the  nomination  of  Jackson, 
though  irregular,  had  touched  them  and  that  they 
were  disappointed  when  he  was  not  elected. 

From  being  indifferently  favourable  to  Adams, 
after  Crawford,  Van  Buren  soon  drew  off.  This  was 
the  time  when  Jackson’s  personality  and  his  newly 
evinced  power  over  the  people,  backed  by  the  con¬ 
certed  action  of  his  agents,  began  to  call  men  out  for 
or  against  him.  There  was  no  mistaking  the  snap  of 
his  opposition  to  Adams  and  Clay.  War  was  de¬ 
clared,  and  many  less  astute  than  Yan  Buren  soon 
saw  who  was  bound  to  gain  the  day.  As  Yan  Buren 
was  not  previously  committed  either  to  ironclad  prin¬ 
ciples  on  any  national  question,  or  to  any  one  man, 
since  Crawford’s  failure,  his  decision  to  join  the  Jack- 
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son  men  was  not  unnatural.  It  was  surely  reached 
with  deliberation,  for  it  is  impossible  to  fancy  him 
taking  any  important  step  impulsively.  Probably  his 
reason  for  it  was  compounded  of  political  foresight, 
of  a  residuum  of  preference  for  the  older  Democratic 
doctrines  which  certainly  Adams  did  not  express,  and 
possibly  of  a  personal  admiration  for  General  Jack- 
son,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made  in  the  Senate. 

The  man  who  could  control  ISTew  York  State  had  to 
be  taken  into  serious  account,  and  it  has  not  failed  to 
be  asserted  that  Van  Buren  held  off  for  some  time, 
till  Jackson  came  to  fair  terms.  This  is  a  supposition 
which  the  later  announced  programme,  that  Van 
Buren  would  be  in  Jackson’s  cabinet  as  Secretary  of 
State  and  succeed  him  at  the  end  of  four  years,  does 
not  necessarily  sustain.  Yet  such  a  mutual  under¬ 
standing,  which  it  is  also  said  included  Yan  Buren’s 
promise  to  support  the  Southern  policy  in  relation  to 
domestic  manufactures  and  internal  improvements, 
was  in  accord  with  the  politics  of  that  day,  perhaps  of 
any  day. 

Acting  upon  this  recent  preference  for  the  general, 
Yan  Buren  began  to  lead  definitely  the  opposition  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  formation  of  the  modern  Demo¬ 
cratic  party.  However,  he  was  not  one  of  the  Jack- 
son  men  who  voted  against  Clay’s  confirmation  as  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  and  he  always  treated  the  admini¬ 
stration  with  courtesy.  He  drilled  his  minority  with 
tact  and  firmness  until  it  became  a  united  body  which 
in  the  XXtli  Congress  drew  to  itself  enough  doubt¬ 
ful  members  to  make  a  majority.  This  opposition 
had  gradually  set  itself  against  whatever  the  admini¬ 
stration  advocated,  reacting  against  all  that  the 
“American  System”  and  loose  construction  stood  for. 
Neither  Clay  nor  Webster  were  in  the  Senate  with 
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Van  Buren.  Webster  was  in  the  Lower  House,  Clay 
either  there  or  in  the  cabinet. 

Governor  DeWitt  Clinton,  so  long  the  central 
figure  in  New  York  politics,  died  early  in  1828.  The 
Bucktails  then  nominated  Van  Buren  for  Governor 
of  New  York,  and  in  the  autumn  he  stood  the  test  of 
a  popular  election  along  with  Jackson.  He  did  not 
get  a  majority  vote,  but  had  a  creditable  plurality. 
He  was  inaugurated  January  1,  1829,  and  resigned 
his  seat  in  the  Senate.  His  governorship  he  resigned 
in  the  following  March  to  take  the  place  in  Jackson’s 
cabinet  which  had  been  generally  allotted  to  him  a 
long  time  before.  This  seems  a  curious  play  with 
high  places.  It  is  not  plain  to  ordinary  understand¬ 
ing  why  so  much  getting  and  renouncing  was  even 
advantageous  to  him,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  viewed 
as  edifying  to  his  constituents.  It  must  be  remem¬ 
bered,  however,  that  Jackson’s  election  was  not  sure 
when  Yan  Buren  ran  for  governor,  and  also  that  then, 
more  than  now,  the  sanction  of  a  popular  State  vote 
gave  great  prestige  to  any  aspirant.  At  all  events, 
the  highly  strategic  moves  were  successful,  and  no 
one  seemed  to  be  surprised  at  the  climax. 

Van  Buren  spent  two  years  in  Jackson’s  cabinet, 
and  then,  by  his  famously  diplomatic  resignation, 
cleared  the  place  of  Calhoun’s  friends  and  at  the  same 
time  rendered  himself  eligible  for  the  vice-presi¬ 
dency.  He  had  become  convinced  during  that  time 
that  nothing  short  of  Jackson’s  popularity  woidd 
carry  the  next  election  against  Calhoun,  Clay  and 
Webster,  so  with  patience  he  put  off  for  four  years 
more  his  own  hopes.  During  his  administration  of 
foreign  affairs,  trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  re¬ 
opened.  This  was  very  beneficent  to  commerce. 
But  the  method  used  by  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
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such  as  had  never  been  used  before  and  never  will  be 
again.  lie  instructed  Minister  McLane  to  represent 
to  the  Foreign  Office  at  London  that  on  this  question 
the  American  government-  had  been  wrong  in  the  past, 
that  is,  the  previous  administration  bad  been,  but  that 
the  party  then  in  power  repudiated  the  demands  of 
its  predecessors.  These  instructions  were  followed 
and  brought  about  the  desired  result.  But  they  were 
wholly  beyond  traditional  and  dignified  diplomacy. 
Moreover,  they  kindled  great  ire  in  the  Senate  against 
the  administration — an  indignation  which  presently 
descended  upon  the  one  who  in  the  business  had  put  a 
slight  upon  his  country. 

In  the  summer  following  his  resignation,  Van 
Buren  was  appointed  minister  to  England.  He  was 
happy  to  quit  the  thick  air  of  strife  which  always  sur¬ 
rounded  Jackson,  and  he  hoped,  as  avowed  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  to  lose  nothing  by  the  absence. 
He  arrived  in  London  in  September.  There  he  re¬ 
mained  for  five  months,  fulfilling  the  pleasant  duties 
of  the  mission,  with  Washington  Irving  as  secretary  of 
legation.  Then  came  the  shocking  news  that  his  ap¬ 
pointment,  made  in  recess,  had  been  refused  confirma¬ 
tion  by  the  Senate.  There  could  have  been  no  more 
humiliating  blow  for  the  man  whose  existence  had 
previously  seemed  so  charmed  that  it  could  not  he  hit. 
He  could  not  ignore  this  blow,  but  he  bore  it  un¬ 
shrinkingly  and  appeared  uninterruptedly  in  London 
society  until  he  had  his  audience  of  leave. 

Van  Buren  had  exposed  himself  to  this  retribution 
from  the  Senate,  hut  it  was  extremely  harsh.  It  was 
also  a  political  blunder  on  the  part  of  those  who 
wished  Van  Buren ’s  ruin.  Back  of  the  appointment 
was  Jackson’s  temper,  which  was  sure  to  get  even  for 
the  affront.  Moreover,  a  widespread  popular  sym- 
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pa  thy  was  awakened  for  the  humiliated  minister, 
which  meant  votes  in  the  future.  Benton,  with  fore¬ 
sight,  declared  immediately  after  the  vote  of  rejection 
was  taken:  “You  have  broken  a  minister  and  elected 
a  vice-president. ”  He  also  wrote:  “Rejection  was 
a  bitter  medicine,  but  there  was  health  at  the  bottom 
of  the  draught.”  Calhoun,  on  the  other  hand,  de¬ 
clared  to  a  friend:  “It  will  kill  him,  sir,  kill  him 
dead.  He  will  never  kick,  sir,  never  kick.”  After 
a  few  months  of  travel  on  the  continent,  Van  Buren 
returned  to  Hew  York,  to  find  himself  already  nomi¬ 
nated  for  the  vice-presidency. 

The  vice-presidency  was  a  kind  of  seclusion  for 
Yan  Buren,  from  which  he  saw  things  coming  his 
way.  All  the  hubbub  over  nullification  left  him  emi¬ 
nent  with  J ackson,  for  the  nullifiers  were  that  portion 
of  the  Democratic  party  hostile  to  him.  As  president 
of  the  Senate  he  had  occasionally,  by  Calhoun’s  cal¬ 
culation,  to  show  his  colours  in  a  deciding  vote,  as  for 
instance  when  he  said  Aye  to  the  bill  relating  to 
seditious  publications,  and  thus  revealed  his  attitude 
towards  the  slavery  question. 

One  of  the  funny  episodes  in  Congress  which  have 
become  historic  was  the  Vice-President’s  reception  of 
a  Clay  apostrophe.  The  facts  of  the  story,  as  told  by 
Benton,  run  in  the  broad  lines  of  caricature  and  illus¬ 
trate  aptly  the  characteristics  of  the  two  men.  Web¬ 
ster  had  presented  a  petition  setting  forth  the  popular 
distress  occasioned  by  the  removal  of  the  deposit  funds, 
and  followed  it  with  a  calamity  speech.  When  Clay 
seconded  Webster’s  motion  to  refer  and  print  the 
memorial,  he  was  carried  away  by  the  luxury  of 
emotion  and  in  one  of  the  sky-flights  of  oratory  highly 
considered  in  those  days,  he  took  the  risk  of  apostro¬ 
phizing  the  balanced  man  of  the  world  who  sat  in  the 
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chair.  His  rhetoric  swept  up  against  Yan  Buren  in 
waves,  as  he  asked  the  Vice-President  to  repair  to  the 
Executive  Mansion,  and  placing  before  the  Chief 
Magistrate  the  naked  and  undisguised  truth,  prevail 
upon  him  to  retrace  his  steps. 

“Go  to  him,”  he  cried,  “and  tell  him  without 
exaggeration,  hut  in  the  language  of  sincerity  and 
truth,  the  actual  condition  of  his  bleeding  country. 

.  .  .  .  Tell  him  of  the  tears  of  helpless  widows, 

no  longer  able  to  earn  their  bread,  and  of  unclad  and 
unfed  orphans  who  have  been  driven  by  his  policy 
out  of  the  busy  pursuits  in  which  but  yesterday  they 
were  gaining  an  honest  livelihood.” 

During  this  personal  address  Y an  Buren’ s  innocent 
countenance  expressed  respectful  attention,  as  if  he 
were  treasuring  up  every  word  for  effective  rehearsal 
to  the  President.  When  it  was  ended  he  called  a 
senator  to  the  chair,  went  to  the  eloquent  speaker, 
asked  him  for  a  pinch  of  his  fine  maccaboy  snuff  (as 
he  often  did),  received  it  and  walked  away.  It  is 
difficult  to  imagine  how  Clay  could  have  forgotten  the 
peril  of  exposing  the  passion  of  his  oratory  to  the 
merciless  turn  that  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  Vice-President’s  sang  froidj  and  it  is  as  hard  to 
fancy  a  more  amiable  bit  of  mockery  than  Yan  Buren 
used  to  make  bathos  of  the  tearful  harangue. 

Yan  Buren  was  unanimously  nominated  for  presi¬ 
dent  by  the  Democratic  national  convention  in  May, 
1835,  "nearly  a  year  and  a  half  before  the  election. 
Party  machinery  controlled  the  convention,  and  J ack- 
son  governed  the  party  machinery.  But  once  the 
nomination  was  made,  the  people  fought  out  the 
battle  under  the  Jackson  banner.  It  cannot  be 
affirmed  that  they  knew  their  man  in  any  vital  way. 
The  masses  do  not  naturally  love  an  astute  politician, 
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but  in  this  case  they  obeyed  the  word  of  the  man  they 
did  love. 

This  convention  adopted  no  platform,  but  the  circu¬ 
lar  letter  of  Sherrod  Williams  sent  to  Van  Buren, 
Harrison,  and  White,  in  April,  1836,  asking  for  their 
views  on  five  questions  in  politics,  brought  before  the 
people  their  personal  position  on  these  points.  Van 
Buren  did  not  reply  until  August,  giving  then  positive 
answers  to  the  category.  He  stated  it  to  be  his  belief 
that  Congress  did  not  possess  the  power  under  the 
Constitution  to  raise  money  for  distribution  among 
the  States ;  that  also  he  did  not  approve  of  a  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  public  lands;  that 
he  did  not  approve  appropriations  to  improve  naviga¬ 
ble  streams  above  ports  of  entry;  that  he  should  'in¬ 
terpret  his  own  election  as  the  will  of  the  people  that 
Here  should  not  be  any  Bank  of  the  United  States. 

o  the  last  interrogation,  Did  he  believe  it  constitu- 
tional  to  expunge  from  the  records  of  a  House  of  Con¬ 
gress  any  of  its  proceedings?  he  answered  that  it  was 
not  a  concern  of  the  President,  but  he  stated  that  he 
considered  the  passage  of  Senator  Benton’s  expunging 
resolution  as  an  “act  of  justice.” 

These  were  unequivocal  answers,  and  they  placed 
before  the  voters  that  autumn  a  fair  idea  of  what  they 
were  endorsing  when  they  voted  for  Jackson’s  heir. 
On  another  question  of  most  grave  importance  he 
spoke  out  also  It  came  m  a  direct  form  from  North 
Carolina:  What  he  thought  of  the  powers  of  Con¬ 
gress  m  relation  to  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
fills. subject  had  been  agitated  for  a  half  dozen  years 
but  it  had  not  disquieted  the  South  for  more  than 
half  that  time.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  a  candidate 
tor  the  presidency  was  asked  to  define  his  attitude,  and 
that  candidate  a  Northern  man.  Mr.  Van  Buren  met 
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the  issue  squarely.  Whatever  is  thought  of  his  senti¬ 
ments, — and  they  showed  no  enlightenment  of  his 
human  sense — his  answer  did  credit  to  what  may  be 
called  his  intellectual  conscience.  In  his  discrimina¬ 
tion  he  was  too  candid  for  a  politician,  and  he  gained 
by  his  honesty  more  opprobrium  than  if  he,  like 
others,  had  confused  legality  with  expediency.  He 
answered,  in  a  word,  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
say  that  Congress  did  not  have  the  power  of  interfer¬ 
ing  with  or  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia,  but  he  could  say  that  he  would  “go  into  the 
presidential  chair  the  inflexible  and  uncompromising 
opponent  of  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to 
abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  against 
the  wishes  of  the  slave-holding  States.”  The  coolness 
and  candour  of  his  judgment  on  the  constitutional 
point  emphasized  his  devotion  to  Southern  wishes. 
It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  John  Quincy 
Adams  repeatedly  expressed  himself  as  adverse,  for 
reasons  of  expediency,  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
District;  yet  he  was  an  anti-slavery  leader.  Van 
Buren  had  no  sympathy,  however,  with  the  abolition 
sentiment,  and  his  expediency  was  very  close  to  sub¬ 
serviency;  therefore  he  was  doomed  to  be  ranked 
with  “Northern  men  with  Southern  principles.” 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

FROM  POLITICS  TO  STATESMANSHIP. 

The  inauguration  of  Martin  Van  Buren  was  a 
happy  spectacle  for  the  old  party  that  had  not  had  its 
way  thwarted  since  the  century  began.  The  two  men 
who  rode,  side  by  side,  to  the  Capitol,  in  a  phaeton 
made  from  the  timber  of  the  old  frigate  Constitution 
and  given  to  Jackson  by  the  Democrats  of  Xew  York 
City,  were  in  the  relation  of  father  and  son.  Jack¬ 
son’s  pleasure  in  the  occasion  was  more  evident  than 
that  of  his  self-contained  companion;  but  both  were 
gratified,  and  the  sun  shone  upon  their  triumph.  V an 
Buren  begged  the  retiring  President  to  continue  to 
occupy  the  White  House  until  his  final  departure 
from  Washington,  and  when  that  day  came  the  two 
again  drove  together  to  the  terminus  of  the  railroad  in 
Van  Buren’s  carriage. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  incoming  President 
had  again  positively  declared  his  determined  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  against  the  wishes  of  the  slave-holding  States, 
and  to  “the  slightest  interference  with  it  in  the  States 
where  it  exists.”  This  was  the  first  time  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  slavery  had  been  touched  in  an  inaugural. 

Jackson,  retiring  to  the  peace  of  The  Hermitage, 
followed  by  a  personal  devotion  that  nothing  could 
disturb,  was  more  to  be  envied  than  his  successor  put 
into  a  holding  which  was  speedily  to  become  crowded 
with  difficulties.  Eor  within  two  months  after  the 
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new  occupation  came  the  severest  financial  upheaval 
of  the  century.  There  had  been  numerous  mutter- 
ings  during  J ackson’s  last  year,  but  they  had  not  been 
heeded  as  a  warning  of  worse  days  to  come.  For 
three  years,  indeed,  the  country  had  shown  symptoms 
of  distress;  but  these  had  been  spasmodic  and  some 
governmental  remedy  had  been  administered  each 
time.  "When  the  final  calamity  came  all  could  see 
that  every  remedial  act  had  made  the  disease  worse. 
About  the  disease  itself  there  was  much  heated  dis¬ 
pute  then,  and  it  has  continued  to  be  explained  vari¬ 
ously.  There  was  financial  disorder — was  it  caused 
solely  by  J ackson’s  war  on  the  Bank  or  was  it  the  re¬ 
sult  of  concurrent  causes? 

Webster  and  Clay  said  then  that  Jackson  caused  it 
all,  and  many  still  affirm  the  same.  It  is  a  great  deal 
to  attribute  to  one  arbitrary  act  a  widespread  catas¬ 
trophe  in  which  so  many  events  met.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  speculation  and  inflation  were  the  immediate 
causes  of  the  panic.  Thus,  in  answering,  What 
brought  on  the  speculation  fever? — general  forces 
wholly  outside  of  government,  together  with  several 
legislative  acts,  take  their  place  with  Jackson’s  arbi¬ 
trariness  in  the  long  reckoning. 

The  back-set  had  been  gathering  for  many  years, 
dating  from  the  new  prosperity  which  began  in  1821. 
The  rich  harvests,  the  multiplying  population,  the 
magical  new  towns,  the  easy  conquest  of  the  western 
lands,  and  the  rapid  paying  off  of  the  national  debt,  all 
produced  an  exuberance  of  national  spirit  which  was 
the  antipode  of  the  temper  of  the  first  settlers.  Every¬ 
thing  was  got  more  easily  than  at  the  beginning. 
Moreover,  England  and  all  Europe  again  grew  in¬ 
terested  in  the  land  of  promise.  They  gave  credit 
and  they  sent  their  gold  to  help  exploit  all  conceiva- 
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ble  projects.  For  a  time  American  schemes  were 
the  rage.  Public  lands  were  the  first  and  great  com¬ 
modity  for  speculators.  They  were  bought  at  the 
low  price  of  $1.25  an  acre,  but  this  price  might  after¬ 
wards  bound  to  any  figure.  Other  prices  went  along 
too.  Thus  fictitious  values  began,  and  they  con¬ 
stantly  stimulated  each  other. 

While  the  people  were  thus  overreaching  the  possi¬ 
ble  in  their  excited  enterprise,  the  various  deranging 
acts  of  government  affecting  the  distribution  of  its 
revenues  took  place.  These  have  been  considered 
as  they  happened.  They  were:  the  enforced  liquida¬ 
tion  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States;  the  subsequent 
transfer  of  public  funds  to  a  new  set  of  banks,  not  as 
strong  as  the  old  one  and  its  branches,  but  with 
executive  encouragement  to  loan  the  funds  to  the 
people  liberally;  the  excessive  issue  of  notes  by  all 
banks;  the  enactment  which  next  recalled  the  public 
funds  from  the  various  deposit  banks  in  order  to  re¬ 
distribute  them  in  donations  among  the  States;  and 
last,  the  specie  circular,  suddenly  demanding  gold  or 
silver  at  the  land  offices.  These  were  a  series  of 
events,  some  of  which  encouraged  speculation,  and  all 
of  which  were  disturbing  to  monetary  relations.  Yet 
there  is  no  precedent  for  believing  that  government 
could  have  snuffed  out  speculation  at  this  particular 
epoch,  even  if  all  its  acts  had  been  orderly  and  dis¬ 
couraging  to  mad  ventures.  In  great  economic  crises 
there  is  always  a  violent  turning  to  government,  as 
though  it  were  suddenly  recognised  as  a  paternal  and 
therefore  a  responsible  institution. 

Before  Van  Buren’s  entrance  into  office  there  had 
been  public  meetings  in  Flew  York  City  for  bewail¬ 
ing  the  high  prices,  one  of  which  was  followed  by  a 
flour  riot.  The  treasury  surplus  was  being  distributed 
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according  to  the  Whig  plan,  one  quarter  due  on 
January  1,  1837,  another  on  April  1.  The  latter  was 
made  alter  the  panic  was  on,  and  it  gave  a  powerful 
last  wrench  to  the  deposit  hanks.  The  specie  circular 
was  demanding  gold  and  silver  for  the  government 
but  these  were  now  difficult  to  get,  and  England  was 
asking  for  the  same  exchange  from  the  United  States 
instead  of  herself  remitting  coin  as  previously.  For 
London  was  in  distress  too.  Good  times  had  collapsed 
everywhere. 

On  April  1,  1837,  the  financial  failures  in  ISTew 
oik  began.  Bankers,  real  estate  speculators,  com¬ 
mission  houses,  and  dry-goods  jobbers  began  to  go 
dov  n  together.  The  rest  of  the  country  followed 
pell-mell.  Prices  suddenly  gave  way  and  confusion 
was  complete.  A  committee  of  ISTew  York  merchants 
repaired  to  W ashington  to  memorialize  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent.  .  They  were  loudly  of  the  opinion  that  the  last 
administration  had  caused  the  disaster,  and  now  its 
successor  should  bestir  itself  to  mend  matters.  Their 
address  read:  “The  error  of  one  ruler  has  produced 
a  wider  desolation  than  the  pestilence  which  de¬ 
populated  our  streets,  or  the  conflagration  which  laid 
them  in  ashes.’’  They  were  expressly  certain  that 
the  crisis  was  in  no  way  caused  by  “any  excessive  de¬ 
velopment  of  mercantile  enterprise,”  and  that  Yew 
Tork  itself  was  aan  adequate  judge  of  all  questions 
connected  with  the  trade  and  currency  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  demanded  that  the  specie  circular  be 
withdrawn,  and  that  an  extra  session  of  Congress  be 
speedily  convoked.  In  replying  to  them,  Yan  Buren 
restated  firmly  his  approval  of  -Jackson’s  measures 
which  he  would  not  surrender.  lie  refused  to  meddle 
with  the  specie  circular,  nor  would  he  call  an  extra 
session  of  Congress. 

23 
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This  latter  position  he  soon  abandoned.  Tor  the 
next  word  from  blew  York  was  that  the  worst  had 
happened;  its  banks  suspended  specie  payment  on 
May  10,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  State  legis¬ 
lature  made  this  suspension  legal.  Thus  the  value 
went  out  of  paper  money.  The  regular  banks  of  de¬ 
posit  were  no  longer  able  to  pay  their  notes  in  coin; 
consequently  the  national  treasury  began  to  retain  its 
moneys  as  they  were  collected  by  government  agents, 
and  every  collector  of  a  port  became  temporarily  a 
sub-treasurer  of  the  nation. 

Convinced  that  the  government  could  not  any 
longer  remain  in  apparent  indifference  to  the  general 
cry  of  distress,  the  President  issued  a  proclamation  for 
the  extra  session  to  meet  early  in  September.  More¬ 
over,  while  meeting  its  promise  to  give  away  thirty- 
seven  millions,  the  government  itself  was  suddenly 
near  to  embarrassment.  Its  funds  were  largely  tied 
up  with  banks  that  could  offer  only  their  depreciated 
paper.  Its  income  from  duties  was  pretty  sure  to 
drop.  Besides,  some  permanent  disposition  of  the 
public  money  must  be  made  by  law.  Such  was  the 
situation  during  the  melancholy  summer  of  1837, 
before  Congress  came  together. 

The  President  bore  himself  with  good  sense  through 
the  ordeal.  Even  those  who  treat  his  career  con¬ 
temptuously  as  that  of  a  “machine  politician”  admit 
that  at  this  crisis  he  was  courageous  and  almost  states¬ 
manlike.  He  was  tried  by  unusual  circumstances  and 
by  many  insane  demands  of  prostrate  business.  But 
through  all  he  kept  his  head  and  his  temper,  repelling, 
as  Von  Ilolst  concedes,  “all  reproaches  with  decision, 
but  with  no  bitterness;  and  face  to  face  with  a  new 
and  great  problem,  he  really  evinced  courage,  firm¬ 
ness,  and  statesmanlike  insight.”  Such  conduct  in 
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such  times  shows  that  personal  fibre  which  is  safely 
intrusted  with  large  responsibility. 

But  when  the  extra  session  of  Congress  met  in 
September,  \  an  Buren  had  to  do  more  than  bear  him¬ 
self  bravely.  Things  were  so  bad  that  a  new  pros¬ 
pectus  was  demanded.  The  opposition  was  prepared 
to  tear  it  to  pieces,  and  his  party  was  not  committed 
to  it;  but  both,  together  with  the  people  at  large,  ex¬ 
pected  a  deliverance  from  the  head  of  the  government. 
Under  these  circumstances,  his  message  was  of  un¬ 
usual  moment.  It  proved  to  be  both  bold  and  re¬ 
sourceful.  It  contained  a  plan  for  totally  reorganiz¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  national  finances.  For 
this  reason  it  is  a  state  paper  of  great  historical  in¬ 
terest.  The  President  clearly  traced  the  line  of 
causes  which  had  brought  on  the  crisis;  government 
had  not  produced  it  and  government  could  not  cure 
it.  The  government,  however,  was  responsible  for 
the  care  of  its  own  funds.  The  Bank  of  the  United 
States  had  been  declared  unsafe,  and  the  State  banks, 
he  admitted,  had  proved  to  be  an  unfortunate  experi¬ 
ment.  Neither  had  stood  the  test  of  a  financial  panic 
and  neither  ought  to  be  restored.  The  new  system 
proposed  that  the  government  itself  do  its  fiscal  busi¬ 
ness,  that  is,  “the  collection,  safe  keeping,  transfer, 
and  disbursement  of  the  public  money,”  through  its 
own  appointed  agents.  This  was  the  independent 
treasury  scheme,  or  a  divorce  of  the  government  from 
banks.  Van  Buren  originated  the  simple  but  ap¬ 
parently  unthought-of  idea.  As  further  measures  of 
relief,  he  favoured  a  bankrupt  law  which  should  apply 
to  “corporations  and  other  bankers.”  Also  he  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  fourth  instalment  of  the  surplus  shoidd 
not  be  distributed  to  the  States  for  the  obvious  reason 
that  the  surplus  was  no  longer  available;  and  that 
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treasury  notes  be  issued  to  meet  the  stringency  in  the 
Treasury.  He  declared  himself  to  be  entirely  in 
favour  of  the  provisions  of  the  specie  circular,  which 
furnished  sound  currency  for  debts  to  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Van  Buren  held  firmly  the  opinion  that  govern¬ 
ment  had  no  constitutional  right  to  go  beyond  these 
general  measures  in  its  aid.  It  had  no  corporate  re¬ 
sponsibility  beyond  giving  to  people  good  money  and 
collecting  and  paying  its  debts  in  the  same  good 
money.  With  the  management  of  domestic  andlfor- 
eign  exchanges  it  had  no  concern. 

Congress  was  in  bad  humour  to  receive  favourably 
a  new  proposition.  The  opposition  was  im  systematic 
training  and  was  looking  for  errors  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  from  the  start.  Neither  was  a  new 
scheme  likely  to  have  any  advocates  among  a  party 
devoted  to  the  old  Bank.  The  Democrats  themselves 
were  downhearted.  They  felt  somewhat  aloof  from 
an  administration  that  had  been  ushered  in  by  a 
panic.  They  secured  their  Speaker  in  the  House  by 
only  three  votes.  Yet,  in  spite  of  feeling  no  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  of  the  fact  that  an  independent  treasury 
was  not  a  party  question  but  one  raised  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  initiative,  they  soon  fell  into  line  to  support  the 
programme  of  the  administration.  Accordingly,  their 
first  bill  proposed  to  postpone  the  distribution  of  the 
fourth  surplus  instalment  indefinitely.  This  was 
really  a  simple  necessity,  for  the  lightness  of  custom 
revenues  and  of  land  sales  was  embarrassing  the 
Treasury.  It  had  no  money  to  give  away.  Yet  Clay 
and  Webster  maintained  that  so  long  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  promised  these  certain  amounts  to  the  States 
it  was  dishonourable  to  do  anything  less.  They  even 
maintained  that  the  money  ought  to  be  borrowed  by 
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the  nation  and  given  to  tlie  States.  The  hill  to  with¬ 
hold  the  last  quarter  passed,  but  with  many  great 
names  against  it. 

The  Whigs  also  opposed  and  ridiculed  the  next  bill 
to  issue  ten  millions  in  treasury  notes  to  fill  up  the 
depleted  Treasury.  J ackson’s  experiments  in  hard 
money  had  brought  the  government  to  issue  its  own 
paper  money,  they  deridingly  said.  There  was  some 
basis  for  this  imputation,  but  it  did  not  tell  the 
whole  story.  Certainly,  when  the  government  was  in 
want  it  had  to  provide  money  for  itself.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  party  carried  through  this  bill  also. 

The  great  contest  of  the  session,  however,  was  over 
the  Sub-Treasury  Bill,  as  Van  Buren’s  plan  came  to 
be  called.  It  was  not  settled  in  that  session  nor  in 
the  next,  nor  until  that  of  1839-’40,  and  its  long  dis¬ 
cussion  was  memorable  in  the  history  of  Congress. 
The  bill  comprised  the  suggestions  of  Van  Buren’s 
message  on  that  question.  Simply  stated,  it  was  that 
government  revenues,  collected  in  gold  and  silver, 
should  be  kept  by  government  officers  in  safe  custody. 
They  were  not  to  be  loaned  or  otherwise  used  until 
the  government  ordered  them  to  be  paid  out  or  to  be 
transferred  for  safe  keeping  to  the  central  treasury  at 
"Washington  or  to  its  various  sub-treasuries.  Demo¬ 
crats  had  in  the  matter  to  make  a  sharp  turn,  for  they 
had,  as  Jackson  men,  thrust  the  public  money  upon 
the  banks,  with  the  understanding  that  it  was  to  be 
used  for  the  accommodation  of  individuals.  Vow 
they  proposed  to  take  it  back  and  to  keep  it  forever  in 
a  strong  box.  Van  Buren  must  have  changed  his 
mind  too,  though  it  cannot  be  known  what  his  finan¬ 
cial  views  really  were  while  he  served  Jackson. 

As  for  the  Whigs,  this  innovation  alarmed  them 
for  the  banking  system,  for  business  interests,  and 
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for  free  institutions.  They  stood  for  what  had  been 
even  the  bad  things  which  they  had  just  finished 
opposing.  In  the  long  debate  Clay  led  the  opposi¬ 
tion.  lie  was  then  sixty  years  old,  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  intense  feeling  on  the  question  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed.  His  brilliant  oratory  concealed  much  weak 
reasoning.  He  saw  in  the  sub-treasury  system  the 
overthrow  of  republican  institutions.  He  declared  it 
to  be  unconstitutional.  By  its  means,  he  thought, 
“that  perilous  union  of  the  purse  and  sword,  so  justly 
dreaded  by  our  British  and  Revolutionary  ancestors, 
would  become  absolute  and  complete.”  Tie  believed 
that  were  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill  to  become  law  it 
would  be  “fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country 
and  ultimately  subversive  of  its  liberties.” 

Webster’s  objections  to  the  sub-treasury  plan  were 
reasonable  and  stated  without  emotional  exaggeration. 
He  feared  principally  that  it  would  withdraw  great 
sums  of  money  from  active  use.  In  an  important  and 
exhaustive  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  currency,  he 
maintained  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the 
government  to  regulate  and  control  the  currency  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Webster  agreed  with  Clay 
in  thinking  that  the  general  good  demanded  not  a 
new  financial  system  but  another  Bank  of  the  United 
States. 

Some  alliances  were  broken  up  by  the  sub-treasury 
measure.  Calhoun  formally  parted  company  with 
Clay  and  the  Whigs.  He  went  back  into  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ranks  for  reasons  which  he  amply  explained. 
The  furtherance  of  his  dearest  doctrines — State  rights 
and  slavery — demanded  the  change,  he  declared. 
With  the  Whigs  he  had  fought  Jackson  as  a  dangerous 
Executive;  but  now  their  success  against  the  ad¬ 
ministration  would  mean  the  dominance  of  the  Whig 
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principle  of  consolidation,  which  was  antagonistic  to 
that  of  the  State-righters.  In  Van  Buren  he  did  not 
fear  an  autocrat,  and  in  the  sub-treasury  he  thought 
he  saw  less  concentration  of  Federal  power  than  in 
the  triumph  of  the  Whig  party.  A  “personal  debate” 
followed  this  ceremonious  leave-taking.  It  was  called 
“the  great  debate  between  Clay  and  Calhoun.”  Both 
senators  reviewed  their  parts  in  the  compromise  of 
1S33,  each  one  asserting  that  he  had  then  saved  the 
other’s  political  life,  J.  Q.  Adams  wrote  that  “Clay 
had  manifestly  the  advantage  in  the  debate.” 

The  Sub-Treasury  Bill  passed  in  the  Senate;  but  in 
the  House  the  defection  of  the  banking  interest,  the 
so-called  conservatives,  was  sufficient  to  defeat  it  in 
the  extra  session.  Van  Buren  bent  to  the  decision 
with  a  grace  which  did  not  reflect  the  determination 
of  his  purpose.  The  autumn  elections  of  that  year 
in  the  State  of  Hew  York  expressed  also  a  lack  of 
support  where  the  Fresident  had  looked  for  it.  His 
independent  treasury  did  not  lose  ground,  however, 
in  the  Twenty-fifth  Congress,  the  first  regular  session 
of  which  met  in  December,  1837;  nevertheless,  it 
again  was  held  up  in  the  House,  and  so  had  to  wait 
for  the  Twenty-sixth  Congress.  In  the  meantime, 
Clay’s  proposal  for  a  new  United  States  Bank  having 
been  voted  down  as  also  inexpedient,  the  provisional 
situation  continued,  by  which  Federal  officers  held  the 
Federal  funds  in  safe  keeping.  A  sub-treasury  system 
was  really  in  operation  while  legislators  were  declaim¬ 
ing  against  it.  In  1840  Van  Buren  secured  the  vic¬ 
tory  of  his  great  measure  in  the  House  as  well  as  in 
the  Senate,  and  the  independence  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  was  established  by  law.  This  law  was  re¬ 
pealed  in  1841,  set  up  again  in  1846,  and  has  since 
that  date  been  fundamental  in  government  finance. 
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During  the  year  1838  business  began  to  look  up. 
The  banks  of  New  York  resumed  on  May  10,  and 
before  autumn  resumption  was  almost  general.  Trade 
promptly  revived  and  people  recovered  hope.  Amer¬ 
ican  paper  was  again  good  in  London.  Speculation 
revived  too.  But  before  the  premature  restoration 
of  good  times  had  spread  very  far  there  came  a  second 
catastrophe.  The  price  of  cotton  fell  again  in  the 
summer  of  1839,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  the 
old  Bank,  now  the  United  States  Bank  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  went  down  with  a  crash,  taking  with  it  nearly 
all  the  Southern  and  Western  banks.  This  second 
collapse  had  also  been  precipitated  by  sudden  money 
stringency  in  London.  It  was  not  so  overwhelming 
as  that  of  1837,  but  it  was  a  dreary  check  to  business 
trying  to  recover  itself.  The  next  revival  would  be 
sounder  but  it  would  have  to  be  slower  and  more  toil¬ 
some.  While  the  renewed  depression  affected  the 
hopes  of  the  administration,  it  also  demonstrated  to 
the  people  that  banks  ought  not  to  be  the  mainstay  of 
the  nation.  Nevertheless  when,  the  next  summer, 
Van  Buren  won  his  triumph  over  banks  it  was  at  the 
cost  of  his  own  election  a  few  months  later.  His 
measure  was  greater  than  his  own  popularity;  it  tri¬ 
umphed  over  the  Whigs,  but  the  Whigs  would  soon 
be  roaring  him  out  of  the  presidency. 

Soon  after  Van  Buren  had  announced  his  scheme 
of  Federal  finance,  his  adherents  began  to  be  called 
Loco-focos,  because  their  financial  tenets  were  con¬ 
sidered  visionary.  Originally  the  Loco-foco  party 
broke  from  the  Democratic  ranks,  on  account  of  their 
anti-monopolist  doctrines  and  their  distrust  of  all 
banks,  and  privileged  corporations.  In  1836  they 
organised  as  the  Equal  Rights  party  and  had  a 
declaration  of  rights’7  which  limited  the  operation  of 
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unequal  laws,  opposed  bank  notes  and  paper  money, 
and  made  war  on  special  legislation.  They  had 
worked  with  the  Whigs  as  independents,  but  now, 
drawn  to  Van  Buren’s  anti-bank  principles,  they 
united  with  the  regular  Democrats,  whereupon  the 
whole  party  was  saddled  with  their  name. 

Van  Buren  had  assumed,  in  his  inaugural  address, 
that  the  agitation  of  the  slavery  question  had  signally 
failed.  That  could  not  have  been  a  genuine  state¬ 
ment,  for  during  the  previous  winter  Congress  had 
been  stirred  more  deeply  than  before  over  the  right 
of  petition,  and  though  the  gag  resolution  had  been 
passed  again,  there  was  no  sign  of  the  weakening  of 
abolitionism,  but  rather  the  contrary.  Adams  had 
had  his  tragi-comic  tilt  vdth  the  House  and  had  come 
off  best,  just  before  Van  Buren  took  office.  The  anti¬ 
slavery  societies  in  the  Northern  States  were  increas¬ 
ing.  The  movement  was  almost  beyond  the  period 
of  needing  leaders;  it  was  becoming  a  public  senti¬ 
ment  and  rolling  up  to  the  dismay  of  compromise  men. 
The  general  radical  tendencies  of  such  extremists  as 
Garrison  were  perverting  its  direct  course,  but  only 
temporarily.  It  was  finding  the  straight  level  of 
popidar  moral  sense. 

Before  the  regular  session  of  Congress  met  in  1837 
there  had  occurred  on  the  border  of  the  free  State  of 
Illinois  a  tragedy  which  touched  Northern  sentiment 
more  than  the  fifteen  hundred  abolition  societies. 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy  was  shot  down  by  a  mob  of  anti¬ 
abolitionists  while  defending  his  free  printing-press. 
In  Boston,  where  recently  Garrison  had  been  led 
through  the  streets  with  a  rope  about  his  body,  there 
was  a  meeting  at  Faneuil  Hall  to  protest  against  this 
brutal  attack  on  liberty.  Dr.  Channing  spoke,  and 
young  Wendell  Phillips  came  out  with  an  eloquence 
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new  to  the  public  as  an  abolitionist.  A  few  months 
later  Pennsylvania  Hall,  the  meeting-house  of  the 
abolitionists  in  Philadelphia,  was  burned.  But  perse¬ 
cution  at  large,  which  now,  singularly  enough,  was 
blazing  out  at  the  North  where  no  one  believed  in 
slavery,  could  not  stifle  the  question;  neither  coidd  the 
desperate  struggle  to  suppress  agitation  in  Congress. 
Calhoun’s  “test”  resolutions  for  the  intrenching  of 
slavery,  somewhat  modified,  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
large  vote.  In  the  House  there  were  angry  scenes 
during  this  session.  Slade’s  excoriating  speech  on 
slavery  was  followed  by  an  ostentatious  secession  of 
slave-holding  members — the  first  secession.  But 
matters  were  smoothed  over  for  the  incensed  gentle¬ 
men  and  the  gag  rule  won  its  third  season.  Yet  dur¬ 
ing  the  session  of  1837-’38,  petitions  relating  to 
slavery,  bearing  300,000  signatures,  were  presented. 

These  were  portentous  agitations,  but  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  and  to  nearly  all  concerned  in  the  im¬ 
mediate  business  of  government  they  had  not  nearly 
the  significance  that  they  have  in  retrospect.  Another 
question  had  got  mixed  up  with  abolition  in  the  Dis¬ 
trict.  Jackson  had  managed  to  have  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  Texas  tacitly  acknowledged  by  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  a  diplomatic  agent  to  Texas.  A  Texan  envoy 
speedily  reached  Washington,  and  during  the  summer 
of  the  panic  proposed  to  the  perplexed  President  the 
immediate  annexation  of  Texas.  Van  Buren  had  the 
quick  sense  to  refuse  to.  consider  the.  proposal.  He 
did  not  want  a  war  with  Mexico,  and  he  did,  with  all 
moderate  Northern  men,  want  to  keep  down  the  anti¬ 
slavery  agitation.  He  knew  the  Northern  temper  and 
anybody  could  see  the  Southern.  The  South  desired 
the  new  soil  of  Texas  for  slave  soil,  and  the  Northern 
agitators  saw  the  new  strategic  point  and  rallied  to  it. 
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Not  heeding  Van  Bnren’s  desire  to  avoid  the  point, 
the  South  pressed  for  immediate  annexation.  But  the 
Senate  would  not  act,  and  Adams  in  the  House  ex¬ 
posed  their  ulterior  purpose.  As  a  consequence,  the 
flood  of  petitions  praying  for  the  abolition  of  slavery 
in  the  Federal  District  of  Columbia  began  to  have 
added  a  clause  against  the  admission  of  Texas. 

In  order  to  divert  attention  from  an  issue  which 
would  certainly  array  political  and  popular  forces  in 
new  combinations,  and  which  could  wisely  be  post¬ 
poned,  Van  Buren  took  up  the  settlement  of  American 
claims  against  Mexico,  and  of  the  boundary  between 
the  United  States  and  Texas.  The  settlement  with 
Mexico  was  not  arranged  until  1840,  when  the  old 
claims  were  satisfactorily  arranged.  These  had  no 
rightful  connection  with  the  war  which  came  later 
although  they  were  then  speciously  trumped  up. 
Texas  was  making  an  unscrupulous  claim  to  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  territory.  According  to  it,  Mexico,  in 
recognizing  Texan  independence,  was  asked  to  let  go 
not  merely  the  original  state  of  Texas,  hut  Texas  to 
the  Bio  Grande.  This  was  the  alluring  land  which 
the  name  Texas  began  to  mean  to  the  South,  expanded 
further,  in  imagination,  to  a  belt  across  the  continent 
to  the  Pacific. 

During  his  administration  Van  Buren  had  anxiety 
over  the  northeastern  boundary.  Maine  and  New 
Brunswick  were  still  each  claiming  a  slice  from  the 
other’s  pretensions.  The  border  excitement  became 
intense,  and  a  serious  collision  threatened.  When 
Congress  gave  the  President  full  powers,  he  sent  Gen¬ 
eral  Winfield  Scott  to  the  scene.  The  general  and 
the  lieutenant-governor  of  New  Brunswick  agreeably 
arranged  to  leave  the  unsettled  dispute  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  state  of  their  respective  governments,  while 
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eacli  disputant  held  to  his  claim  in  the  meantime.  An 
insurrection  among  the  British  subjects  of  Upper 
Canada  also  occasioned  the  administration  some  un¬ 
easiness  at  about  the  same  time,  for  there  was  sym¬ 
pathy  across  the  American  line  and  some  volunteer 
aid  was  extended.  The  President  promptly  dis¬ 
couraged  such  an  attitude  by  issuing  a  proclamation 
which  announced  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States, 
and  denied  protection  to  any  American  citizens  who 
should  abet  the  rebellious  disturbance.  Thus,  though 
there  were  serious  differences  yet  to  be  adjusted,  there 
was  quiet  for  the  present  on  the  British  border. 

The  Whig  convention  which  nominated  Harrison 
and  Tyler  was  held  at  the  close  of  1839.  Their  noisy 
campaign  had  well  begun  before  the  Democratic  con¬ 
vention  assembled  the  following  May.  The  Demo¬ 
crats  felt  vaguely  that  they  would  have  to  labour 
under  a  disadvantage.  They  had  known  what  it  was 
to  have  a  popular  candidate  carried  into  office  by  the 
people  while  the  politicians  rode  along.  How  they 
saw  that  the  opposition  party  had  hit  upon  the  same 
expedient — not  principles,  but  a  cry.  Jackson  and 
Van  Buren  had  furnished  the  Democrats  with  a  strict 
set  of  principles,  but  they  were  so  exact  as  to  have 
caused  them  some  losses.  However,  they  were  not 
dismayed;  theirs  was  the  people’s  party;  the  methods 
of  the  Whigs  were  too  contemptible  to  carry  the  vote 
of  sensible  persons.  There  was  no  division  in  the 
party  over  the  renomination  of  Mr.  Yan  Buren, — 
even  Tennessee  and  Uortli  Carolina  were  now  in  line. 
So,  with  an  unobjectionable  candidate,  who  had  a 
record  for  carefulness  in  trying  times  and  a  platform 
of  principles,  they  felt  they  had  a  well-established 
surety  of  winning;. 

d  O 

The  convention  at  Baltimore  made  a  beginning  by 
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adopting  unanimously  a  platform  of  nine  resolutions. 
The  first  stated  the  limited  powers  of  the  Federal  gov¬ 
ernment  under  the  Constitution;  the  second,  the  un¬ 
constitutionality  of  internal  improvement;  the  third, 
the  unconstitutionality  of  assuming  State  debts;  the 
fourth,  the  injustice  of  special  industrial  legislation  by 
the  Federal  government;  the  fifth,  the  duty  of  econ¬ 
omy  in  conducting  public  affairs,  and  the  principle 
that  revenue  ought  not  to  exceed  expenses;  the  sixth, 
the  danger  of  a  United  States  Bank;  the  seventh,  the 
inimicability  of  anti-slavery  agitation  to  the  Union; 
the  eighth,  the  desirability  of  the  separation  of  the 
moneys  of  the  government  from  banking  institutions ; 
and  the  last,  the  privilege  of  becoming  citizens  and 
owners  of  soil  as  a  cardinal  principle  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  faith.  The  convention  also  unanimously  pre¬ 
sented  Mr.  Yan  Buren  for  reelection,  and  it 
unanimously  refrained  from  choosing  between  the 
candidates  for  vice-president. 

But  when  election  time  came  the  Democrats  jeered 
no  more  at  the  shouting  Whig  campaign.  Whig 
majorities  coming  in  changed  their  derision  to  alarm 
and  then  anger.  They  shut  their  eyes  to  the 
first  returns  and  declared  that  the  day  wordd  yet  be 
theirs.  But  November  brought  no  reversal,  only  the 
certainty  of  a  crushing  defeat.  Yan  Buren  received 
but  60  of  the  electoral  votes,  while  Fiarrison  was 
carried  in  by  a  majority  larger  than  Jackson  had  at 
his  second  election. 

The  course  of  events  during  Yan  Buren’s  ad¬ 
ministration  would  have  been  against  the  most  strong¬ 
ly  fortified  popularity.  The  crisis  of  1837  and  the 
second  collapse  two  years  later  were  irretrievably 
associated  in  the  minds  of  the  people  with  the  Execu¬ 
tive  who  had  held  that  government  was  not  a  guardian 
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to  save  individuals  from  financial  calamity.  The 
second  costly  and  murderous  war  with  the  Seminoles 
was  still  dragging  on,  a  cause  of  deserved,  and  much 
undeserved,  criticism.  Before  Yan  Buren  quitted 
office  $14,000,000  had  been  spent  in  carrying  out 
J ackson’s  policy  of  the  forcible  removal  of  the 
Southern  Indians  to  the  new  Territory.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  Democratic  spoilsmen  had  been  large  de¬ 
faulters.  This  counted  against  Yan  Buren,  though 
he  had  not  screened  them  from  investigation.  It  was 
said  that  the  expenditures  of  government  had  been 
lavish.  Finally,  Democratic  party  discipline  was  not 
borne  as  meekly  as  during  the  days  of  the  despot. 
Everything  reacted  against  Jackson’s  successor,  and 
the  result  of  the  election  of  1840  was  not  surprising 
after  all. 

Yan  Buren’s  cabinet,  which  had  been  in  the  main 
the  one  that  J ackson  left,  was  somewhat  broken  up 
before  his  term  closed,  but  not  through  any  unfriendli¬ 
ness  of  relations.  His  was  an  administration  of  un¬ 
usual  amicableness.  The  White  House  under  his  rule 
v  as  a  pleasant  and  dignified  mansion.  Clay  once 
spoke  of  him  in  the  following  words :  “I  have  always 
found  him  in  his  manner  and  deportment  civil, 
courteous  and  gentlemanly;  and  he  dispenses  in  the 
noble  mansion  which  he  now  occupies  .  .  a 

geneious  and  liberal  hospitality.  An  acquaintance 
with  him  of  more  than  twenty  years’  duration  has 
inspired  me  with  respect  for  the  man,  although  I 
regret  to  be  compelled  to  say,  I  detest  the  magistrate.” 

Having  welcomed  and  entertained  the  new  Presi¬ 
dent,  \  an  Buren  at  his  leisure  withdrew  from  the 
capital  where  he  had  spent  the  last  score  of  years. 
While  still  lingering  at  Hew  York  he  attended  the 
funeral  ceremonies  of  President  Harrison.  For  his 
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retirement  lie  had  purchased  a  comfortable  estate  near 
his  native  village  of  Kinder  hook.  Although  he  was 
not  sixty  years  old  and  not  ont  of  the  presidential  race, 
he  looked  forward  to  the  honour  which  the  ex-presi¬ 
dents  had  enjoyed,  when  finally  retired. 

Van  Buren  was  not  out  of  politics.  He  and  his 
friends  saw  in  the  dissensions  of  the  Whigs  under 
Tvler  the  promise  of  another  Van  Buren  triumph  in 
IS 44.  But  lie  was  not  alert  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
new  issue  of  Texas  which  Tyler  had  precipitated.  To 
the  South,  mad  for  Texas,  Polk  became  suddenly 
vastly  more  acceptable  than  Van  Buren,  who  was 
chilling  to  that  enterprise.  After  the  nomination,  as 
a  true  party  man  he  concealed  his  wound  and  sup¬ 
ported  Polk.  But  he  believed  that  his  enemy  Cal¬ 
houn  had  given  him  this  thrust  in  the  house  of  his 
friends,  and  in  his  heart  he  had  no  forgiveness  for  the 
man  who  had  both  blocked  liis  course  and  started  the 
country  buccaneering  after  empire. 

The  swashbuckler  leadership  of  the  slave  barons 
against  Mexico  stirred  his  moral  resentment  also. 
This  was  the  nucleus  in  his  mind  of  an  increasing 
number  of  personal  and  partisan  resentments  awak¬ 
ened  by  President  Polk’s  rough  disdain  of  the  Hew 
York  Democracy,  as  represented  by  Yan  Buren  and 
his  friends.  Yan  Buren’s  protesting  faction  came 
to  be  called  the  ‘“Barnburners.”  They  seceded  from 
the  Democratic  convention  of  1848  which  nominated 
Cass,  and  with  a  sudden  broadness  of  view  determined 
to  lift  a  banner  that  would  muster  the  entire  anti¬ 
slavery  force  of  the  Horth  from  all  parties.  Such  a 
party  as  this  new  one  might  succeed  in  electing  its 
man;  it  would  be  pretty  certain  to  defeat  the  South- 
led  Democracy.  Consequently,  the  Barnburners 
called  a  general  anti-slavery  convention  at  Buffalo  in 
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1848,  organized  a  Tree  Soil  party  and  nominated  Van 
Buren  and  Charles  Francis  Adams,  on  a  platform  of 
Free  Soil,  Free  Speech,  Free  Labor  and  Free  Men. 
This  meant  a  general  protest  against  the  inhumanity 
and  arrogance  of  the  slave  power,  and  a  prohibition 
of  slavery  in  all  territory  controlled  by  the  govern¬ 
ment,  with  no  new  slave  States  to  come  in. 

It  was  a  strange  company  of  reformers  that  Van 
Buren  gathered  around  him.  Webster  said,  “If  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  I  shoidd  meet  we  would  both  laugh.” 
Vo  one  knows  how  seriously  the  veteran  took  his  new 
situation.  Mr.  AVI] i am  Allen  Butler  says:  “Mr. 
Van  Buren’s  name  was  in  it,  but  not  his  head  nor  his 
heart.  Great  words  were  inscribed  on  its  banner. 
But  they  were  words  of  advance  and  not  of  strategy, 
and  Mr.  Van  Buren  was  too  deeply  entrenched  in  his 
old  political  notions  to  utter  them  in  earnest.”  The 
plan  succeeded,  however,  and  the  Democrats  were  de¬ 
feated  by  the  diversion. 

Of  course  the  Southern  Democrats  never  forgave 
Van  Buren;  and  when  he  returned  to  his  Democratic 
affiliations  again,  he  was  detested  by  the  South  as  a 
double  renegade.  Naturally,  too,  his  talisman  with 
his  trained  Northern  following  was  broken.  Al¬ 
together  the  episode  was  bad  for  Van  Buren,  both  in 
his  own  time  and  in  history.  lie  had  almost  earned 
a  reverence  as  an  original  and  patriotic  statesman, 
almost  a  place  among  the  Democratic  fathers.  But 
this  unaccountable  eccentricity  seemed  to  betray  a 
secret  frailness  which  the  years  of  self-discipline  had 
only  covered  rip,  not  destroyed.  Men  had  apparent 
reason  for  saying  that  adversity  showed  up  the  man. 

His  remaining  years  were  spent  either  abroad  or  at 
his  home  near  the  Hudson.  He  had  fully  returned 
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to  the  Democratic  fold  and  used  his  influence  for  its 
candidates.  After  his  IH  ree  Soil  protest  he  was  no 
worse  in  his  weakening  before  the  Southern  effrontery 
than  was  A  ebster,  and  other  bold  champions  of  the 
Union.  He  lived  to  see  the  blue  regiments  marching 
down  Broadway  to  carry  on  the  fight  which  he  had  too 
briefly  headed;  and  he  saw  them  as  a  staunch 
Unionist.  On  July  24,  1862,  while  the  army  of  the 
Potomac  and  the  army  of  1  irginia  were  racing  for 
Washington,  Van  Buren  died. 

24 
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PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  IIENRY  HARRISON. 
(part  of  one  administration — 1841.) 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

THE  WHIGS  IN  POWER. 

The  twenty  years  from  the  close  of  Van  Buren’s 
administration  to  the  beginning  of  Lincoln’s  consti¬ 
tute  in  United  States  history  a  period  of  momentous 
events,  hut  of  mediocre  presidents.  It  was  the 
period  of  the  transition  from  the  ancient  politics  to 
the  new,  of  the  birth  of  the  great  party  that  was  to 
dominate  during  the  second  half  century,  of  the 
series  of  fateful  decisions  by  which  the  Democratic 
party  committed  itself  to  the  issues  that  ended  in 
ruin.  It  was  a  time  of  confusion  and  compromise, 
of  bullying  and  cowardice,  in  politics;  and  it  was 
the  time  of  a  lifting  up  of  an  entirely  new  set  of 
moral  judgments  among  the  plain  people,  which 
eventually  gave  to  politics  a  straight  path.  The 
period  covers  a  victorious  but  discreditable  war  with 
weak  neighbours,  and  the  grabbing  of  an  imperial 
territory  from  the  defeated  foe.  It  also  covers  the 
introduction  into  general  use  of  the  electric  tele¬ 
graph,  with  its  enormous  effect  in  hastening  the 
march  of  public  events. 
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But  the  presidents  of  this  epoch  were  inferior  men 
to  the  race  which  ended  with  Van  Buren,  although 
if  they  had  not  been  suddenly  succeeded  by  the 
towering  figure  of  Lincoln,  their  comparative  small¬ 
ness  would  not  be  so  conspicuous.  But  if  the  presi¬ 
dents  were  small  men  there  were  great  men  behind 
them  who  were  taking  large  places  in  history.  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Webster,  and  John  Quincy  Adams  reached 
their  zenith  of  fame,  if  not  of  influence,  in  these 
days;  and  Sumner,  Greeley,  and  Seward  were  creat¬ 
ing  the  new  era. 

The  month’s  presidency  of  Gen.  William  Ilenry 
Harrison  deserves  a  chapter  chiefly  because  his  elec¬ 
tion  was  a  fact  which  interrupte  1  the  course  of  the 
Democratic  party.  For  forty  years  there  had  been 
only  Democratic-Republican  presidents.  In  that 
time  there  had  been  only  one  arrest  of  the  working 
of  the  principles  inaugurated  by  Jefferson.  That 
was  during  the  administration  of  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  was  himself  a  Democratic-Republican, 
but  who  gave  accent  to  the  republican  part  of  the 
name  rather  more  than  to  the  democratic. 

How,  however,  in  the  election  of  General  Harri¬ 
son  both  the  Democratic  party  and  the  Democratic 
principles  received  their  first  definite  check. 

Ho  small  part  of  the  significance  of  this  interfer¬ 
ence  was  in  the  character  of  the  personage  to  whom 
the  people  turned.  The  Democrats  were  so  en¬ 
trenched  in  the  government  after  forty  years  of 
power  that  they  considered  themselves  the  nation  it¬ 
self.  They  could  not  comprehend  that  the  various 
developments  of  opposition  during  the  last  ten  years 
were  anything  but  mutinies,  largely  personal  in  na¬ 
ture.  They  still  had  all  the  history,  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions,  and  all  the  offices.  They  were  the  political 
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aristocracy,  and  they  had  an  exasperating  arrogance. 
They  operated  all  the  machinery  of  government, 
from  the  centre  to  the  remotest  post-office,  and  their 
civil  service  had  gathered  a  great  deal  of  corruption 
and  dishonesty.  Herein  was  the  naturalness  of  the 
people’s  amazing  enthusiasm  over  a  very  homely  hero 
who  was  one  of  themselves,  and  who  had  no  part 
whatever  in  the  scandals  and  intrigues  of  which  they 
were  sick. 

But  although  General  Harrison  was  now  a  plain 
old  farmer,  he  had  a  military  record  second  only  to 
Jackson’s;  he  also  had  a  long  official  record,  abso¬ 
lutely  untarnished,  as  one  of  the  great  makers  of 
the  West;  and  furthermore,  he  had  in  him  the  best 
blood  of  the  country.  His  last  English  ancestor  was 
a  Parliamentarian  colonel  under  Cromwell,  and  was 
executed  at  the  Restoration  for  his  part  in  adjudging 
Charles  I.  to  death.  The  son  of  the  regicide  estab¬ 
lished  his  house  in  Virginia,  and  raised  descendants 
who  were  prominent  in  governing  the  colony.  Pres¬ 
ently,  one  of  them,  Benjamin  Harrison,  was  in  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia  which  was  debating  the 
question  of  independence.  It  was  he  who  in  humour 
carried  John  Randolph  to  the  chair  in  his  arms  when 
that  patriot  was  elected  president  of  the  body;  and 
it  was  he,  on  behalf  of  his  committee,  who  moved  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  on  July  4,  1776,  and 
he  was  one  of  the  signers. 

The  son  of  this  stout  signer  was  William  Henry 
Harrison,  who  was  born  at  Berkeley,  Virginia,  Feb¬ 
ruary  9,  1773.  Too  young  to  have  any  part  in  the 
Revolution,  he  did  not  leave  school  until  Washington 
had  been  two  years  president.  In  1791  he  left 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  destined  by  his  father  to 
study  medicine  under  the  famous  Dr.  Rush  of  Phil- 
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adelphia.  But  the  boy  had  other  tastes,  and  when, 
during  his  journey  to  enter  the  office  of  Dr.  Rush, 
the  news  of  his  father’s  death  reached  him,  he 
straightway  abandoned  the  medical  career  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  of  becoming  a  soldier.  The 
dissuasions  of  his  guardian,  Robert  Morris,  and  of 
his  family,  wTere  ineffectual,  and  soon  President 
Washington  gave  him  a  commission  as  ensign  in  the 
regular  army,  and  he  started  West  to  fight  Indians. 

It  was  a  trying  time  for  the  Western  settlers. 
Thousands,  since  the  Revolution,  had  been  pushing 
into  the  trackless  West  with  their  families.  They 
had  floated  down  the  Ohio  river,  some  of  them  land¬ 
ing  on  the  south  and  some  on  the  north  bank;  the 
north  side,  which  was  to  be  Ohio  and  Indiana,  was 
the  newer  venture.  The  Indians  were  making  a 
bloody  stand  against  the  wagon-trains  and  log  cabins 
of  the  invading  civilization.  Troops  were  sent  on 
by  the  government  to  build  forts  and  to  offer  what 
small  protection  was  possible  in  the  vast  distances 
of  the  wilderness.  Some  of  these  soldiers  were  the 
first  regulars  of  the  new  United  States  'army;  the 
others  were  militia,  reckless,  insubordinate  and  un¬ 
disciplined.  Two  pitched  battles  had  been  fought 
vdth  the  Indians,  and  in  both  the  troops  had  been 
defeated  with  terrible  loss.  Consternation  was 
everywhere.  The  surviving  settlers  were  seeking  to 
escape,  though  there  was  no  refuge.  The  Indians 
were  elated,  and  had  formed  a  confederacy  of  tribes 
for  the  extermination  of  the  whites.  The  soldiers 
who  had  been  able  to  reach  Fort  Washington  (now 
Cincinnati)  after  their  defeat  were  demoralized  and 
worthless. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Ensign  Harrison  arrived 
at  Fort  Washington.  Tie  did  his  part  in  the  restora- 
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tion  of  discipline  and  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
defence ;  and  he  did  it  so  well  that  when  the  new  and 
well-organized  army  under  General  Wayne  reached 
the  post  in  1793,  he  was  made  the  general’s  aide-de- 
camp  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  One  day  in  Au¬ 
gust,  1794,  his  opportunity  came;  he  submitted  a 
plan  of  march  which  was  adopted  and  which  led  to  a 
victory  the  following  day.  The  Indians  were  scat¬ 
tered,  and  for  a  time  peace  returned  to  the  settlers. 
Young  Harrison  was  complimented  by  General 
Wayne,  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy,  and,  barely 
twenty-one,  was  made  commander  of  Fort  Wash¬ 
ington.  Ilis  duty  was  to  receive  and  forward  arms 
and  provisions  to  the  posts  further  on,  and  to  keep 
watch  of  the  Indians.  While  here  he  fell  in  love 
with  the  daughter  of  Judge  Symmes,  and  married 
her  in  impetuous  fashion.  After  four  years  of  ser¬ 
vice  he  resigned  his  commission  and  went  to  his  new 
farm  in  ISTorth  Bend,  to  make  a  family  home. 

But  he  was  immediately  appointed  secretary  of 
the  Worth  West  Territory,  under  his  old  general, 
Governor  St.  Clair.  It  was  a  rare  and  sterling  sort 
of  men  who  were  the  citizens  of  this  new  land,  north 
of  the  Ohio.  Most  of  them  had  been  of  importance 
in  their  Eastern  tows,  and  they  had  carried  to  their 
widely  scattered  homes  not  only  daring  and  invinc¬ 
ible  purpose,  but  that  intelligent  esprit  du  corps  out 
of  which  a  nation  quickly  grows.  When  these  men 
came  together  for  their  first  legislature,  in  1799,  they 
chose  Secretary  Harrison  to  go  to  Congress  as  their 
delegate.  The  young  man  induced  Congress  to  pass 
the  act  which  made  the  West  open  to  men  of  small 
means ;  that  was  the  authorization  of  a  universal  sur¬ 
vey  by  the  government,  by  which  the  land  was  di¬ 
vided  into  uniform  sections,  half  and  quarter  sec- 
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tions,  and  open  to  direct  purchase  by  the  settlers. 
This  saved  the  pioneer  from  the  speculators  who  were 
buying  up  unknown  areas  and  luring  emigrants  to 
their  loss. 

The  Territory  of  Indiana  was  being  established, 
comprising  what  are  now  the  great  States  of  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin;  and  Harrison  was 
made  its  first  governor  by  President  Adams.  The 
confidence  which  that  careful  Executive  had  in  the 
young  man  of  twenty-six  was  shown  in  the  despotic 
power  with  which  he  was  clothed.  ITe  was  endowed 
with  leigslative  authority  (with  the  appointed 
judges);  he  appointed  all  military  and  civil  officers; 
he  had  the  sole  powers  of  pardon  and  of  executing  all 
treaties  with  the  Indians.  All  these  functions  he 
exercised  until  the  Territory  was  able  to  have  its 
legislature,  after  which  he  still  continued  its  gov¬ 
ernor.  The  time  of  this  service  was  in  all  16  years, 
as  he  was  twice  appointed  by  Jefferson  and  once  by 
Madison.  His  administration  was  apparently  a  judi¬ 
cious  one;  it  seems  certainly  a  humane  one,  for  he 
sought  to  prevent  the  settlers  from  selling  ardent 
spirits  to  the  Indians,  and  he  tried  to  introduce 
among  the  latter  inoculation  for  smallpox. 

The  distinction  of  his  long  governorship  was  his 
dealing  with  Tecumseli,  the  greatest  of  the  Indians, 
and  his  victory'  at  Tippecanoe.  He  had  negotiated 
a  treaty  with  several  tribes  by  which  the  United 
States  purchased  from  them  3,000,000  acres.  Te- 
cumseh,  the  warrior  chief  of  another  tribe,  protested 
that  this  treaty  was  null,  because  the  continent  be¬ 
longed  to  all  the  Indians  and  therefore  the  land  could 
not  be  sold  without  the  consent  of  all.  At  a  confer¬ 
ence  under  the  trees  at  Vincennes,  Tecumseh  ap¬ 
peared  with  an  escort  of  400  armed  warriors,  and  only 
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the  moral  courage  and  nerve  of  the  unprotected  gov¬ 
ernor  prevented  a  massacre.  Tecumseh  departed  to 
stir  up  a  general  war  against  the  whites,  and  Harri¬ 
son  appealed  to  the  government  for  aid.  After  a 
series  of  depredations  by  the  Indians,  the  governor 
marched  against  their  camp  at  Tippecanoe  with  a 
small  army  of  ^900  men,  regulars  and  volunteers,  and 
a  good  many  Kentucky  generals  and  colonels. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  1811,  this  little  army 
encamped  near  the  Indian  stronghold.  Expecting 
an  attack,  the  governor  disposed  his  men  in  a  hollow 
square,  posted  a  strong  guard  of  pickets;  and  the 
army  went  to  sleep  in  its  tents,  apparently  without 
entrenchments.  The  governor  himself  arose  at  3. 45, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  heard  the  picket’s  shot  which 
announced  the  attack.  Instantly  the  savages  were 
swarming  into  the  camp,  meeting  some  of  the  soldiers 
at  their  tent  doors.  The  camp  fires  were  extin¬ 
guished  and  the  battle  went  on  till  day  broke,  hand 
to  hand,  with  desperate  charges  and  counter  charges 
1  he  governor  was  cool  and  his  men  fought  well.  At 
daylight  the  Indians  ran  away,  after  inflicting  a  loss 
ot  108  upon  the  white  force.  This  battle  broke  up 
the  hostile  confederacy.  Its  chief  effect,  however 
was  m  the  glorification  of  the  warlike  governor.  The 
Victory  was  considered  to  be  of  enormous  importance 
to  the  Territory  and  the  gallantry  of  the  commander 
aroused  throughout  the  whole  country  an  extraor- 
dinary  and  a  growing  admiration.  Compared  with 
e  later  tactics  of  United  States  soldiers  against  the 
Indians,  some  of  the  dispositions  by  Harrison  seem 
short-sighted  and  clumsy.  But  it  was  evidently  the 
best  method  of  fighting  known  at  that  day  and  it 
brought  peace  for  a  while,  until  the  war  wiih  En- 
land  started  the  Indians  afresh.  b 
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Speedily  the  War  of  1812  was  on,  and  the  West 
turned  to  the  popular  governor  of  Indiana  as  its 
natural  commander.  As  most  of  the  troops  must 
come  from  Kentucky,  he  was  brevetted  by  Governor 
Scott  as  a  Kentucky  major-general.  After  a  time 
the  Federal  government  made  him  a  brigadier-gen¬ 
eral,  and  gave  him  supreme  command  of  the  military 
forces  in  the  Korthwest,  with  absolute  carte  blanche. 
His  aim  was  to  recapture  Detroit,  which  Hull  had 
surrendered  to  the  British.  But  his  trouble  was  to 
get  there,  to  get  his  army  together,  to  get  rations  for 
them,  to  get  anywhere.  All  Ohio  and  Indiana  were 
his  marching  grounds;  that  is,  he  had  to  rendezvous 
his  troops  and  supplies  through  a  vast  wilderness  and 
swamp,  over  projected  but  unmade  roads.  The  prob¬ 
lem  was  too  big  and  communication  was  too  scanty. 
It  was  a  year  before  he  was  able  to  strike  his  blow, 
and  in  the  meantime  his  army  had  suffered  patheti¬ 
cally  from  privation  and  some  defeats.  But  after 
Perry’s  destruction  of  the  British  fleet  on  Lake  Erie 
had  cut  off  Detroit,  it  was  evacuated  by  the  British 
army  and  Harrison  marched  in.  He  pursued  the 
British,  and  at  the  Thames,  on  October  5,  1813, 
inflicted  a  crushing  defeat  on  the  dispirited  enemy 
by  means  of  an  impetuous  cavalry  charge.  His  work 
in  clearing  the  Korthwest  of  the  British  now  being 
done,  and  his  command  being  abridged  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  Harrison  soon  resigned  his  commission  and 
went  once  more  to  his  farm  at  Korth  Bend. 

His  exploit,  one  of  the  few  land  victories  of  that 
dismal  war,  gave  him  a  marked  prestige  throughout 
the  country.  He  was  sent  to  Congress  by  his  dis¬ 
trict  in  1816,  and  served  there  for  three  years. 
Then  he  was  elected  to  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio, 
which  in  1824  sent  him  to  the  United  States  Senate. 
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His  service  at  Washington  while  not  conspicuous 
was  marked  by  sincerity  and  by  practical  sense.  He 
received  recognition  both  for  his  military  campaigns 
and  for  his  long,  statesmanlike  administration  of 
Indiana;  he  was  considered  sound,  comprehending, 
and  incorruptible ;  some  saw  in  him  promise  of  larger 
place.  But  his  senatorial  career  was  cut  short  by  his 
appointment  as  minister  to  the  new  power  of  Colom¬ 
bia,  in  1828,  just  before  John  Quincy  Adams  went 
out  of  office.  It  was  an  error  of  judgment  for  him 
to  leave  the  Senate  for  this  side-tracking,  hut  there 
was  then  in  the  new  nationalities  of  South  America 
an  appeal  to  many  imaginations,  fed  on  the  grandiose 
sentiments  of  liberty  and  of  revolt  against  oppression 
so  abundant  in  that  day,  which  allured  a  man  who 
always  had  enough  of  sentiment. 

His  imagination,  however,  had  little  opportunity, 
for  as  soon  as  Jackson  was  inaugurated,  Harrison’s 
place  was  wanted  as  a  reward  for  somebody,  and  he 
was  recalled  immediately.  He  again  retired  to  his 
farm,  an  honourably  poor  man,  and  at  the  age  of  56 
took  up  the  earning  of  a  plain  livelihood.  He  de¬ 
veloped  his  farm,  and  was  glad  to  add  to  his  income 
hv  a  clerkship  in  the  county  court.  He  was  not 
hidden,  however.  He  made  a  good  many  speeches, 
and  though  they  were  in  the  orotund,  stilted  fashion 
which  was  the  curse  of  that  period,  they  radiated  a 
certain  candour  and  soundness  of  heart  which  got 
hold  of  the  public  mind.  Presently,  in  1835,  a  State 
convention  of  Pennsylvania  anti-Masons  nominated 
him  for  president.  He  proved  the  most  popular  of 
the  several  candidates  opposed  to  Man  Buren;  he  car¬ 
ried  Vermont,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Kentucky,  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  in  the  electoral 
college  polled  73  votes  of  the  124  cast,  against  Van 
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Buren’s  170.  This  unexpected  success  at  once 
stamped  him  as  an  available  candidate  for  another 
day. 

The  prospects  of  a  Whig  success  in  the  election  of 
1840  were  promising.  In  1836  they  had  purposely 
scattered  their  votes;  now  it  looked  as  if  they  could 
safely  attempt  to  put  up  a  single  candidate.  Van 
Buren’s  administration  had  fallen  into  such  popular 
contempt  that  if  only  the  right  Whig  could  he  named 
he  would  of  a  certainty  unite  the  general  protest. 
But  who  was  the  right  Whig?  Hot  Webster,  cer¬ 
tainly;  it  was  clear  he  had  no  following,  anxious  as 
he  was  for  the  presidency.  Was  it  Clay?  He  was 
the  father  of  the  Whig  party.  He  had  god-fathered 
all  the  secessions  from  the  Democrats.  He  had  built 
up  the  formidable  opposition,  and  with  the  utmost  use 
of  his  tactfulness  had  laboured  to  bring  the  divergent 
factions  into  some  common  muster.  His  longing  for 
the  presidency  was  no  secret,  and  it  was  the  open 
Whig  avowal  that  when  the  time  came  they  would 
make  him  president.  This  was  the  proper  time. 

Yet  as  the  months  wore  on  the  Whigs  began  to  be 
afraid.  Indications  did  not  look  so  favourable. 
Spite  of  his  happy  arts,  Clay’s  long  political  life  had 
left  many  enemies  in  his  wake.  With  all  his  com¬ 
promises  he  could  not  bring  together  certain  antag¬ 
onistic  factions  in  the  heterogeneous  party.  The 
Southern  anti-tariff  Whigs  hated  him  for  being  the 
arch-protectionist.  The  Western  squatters  consid¬ 
ered  him  no  friend  of  theirs.  The  anti-Masons 
looked  on  him  with  distrust.  The  abolitionists 
scorned  him  as  a  temporizer,  as  an  enemy  who  prop¬ 
erly  should  have  been  a  friend.  Clay  had  never 
avoided  the  struggle  of  principles,  and  it  was  his  bad 
luck  that  his  times  furnished  a  big  crop  of  principles, 
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and  that  people  took  them  with  intense  seriousness. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  Clay,  the  brilliant,  magnetic, 
chivalrous  Clay — the  broadest-minded  of  statesmen, 
with  an  unimpeachable  patriotism.  He  was  the  logi¬ 
cal  and  the  rightful  candidate,  and  had  his  friends 
been  firm  his  prestige  would  have  borne  down  the 
factional  hostilities. 

But  there  were  other  signs  also  unfavourable  to 
Clay.  The  elections  of  1838  in  a  number  of  States 
showed  bad  losses  for  the  TChigs.  Defeats  hap¬ 
pened  in  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Georgia, 
Ohio,  Tennessee,  Indiana;  New  York  showed  alarm¬ 
ing  .  Democratic  gains,  and  in  Massachusetts  the 
Whigs  lost  their  governor  by  one  vote.  Besides, 
there  was  a  growing  attention  being  paid  to  General 
Harrison.  In  1837  he  received  two  nominations,  one 
from  the  anti-Mason  convention  in  Philadelphia,  an¬ 
other  from  a  State  convention  in  Ohio.  He ’was 
touring  in  Ohio,  making  modest  hut  very  telling 
speeches.  He  was  a  military  hero,  and  he  seemed 
to  have  no  enemies.  What  was  Whiggery  to  do  ? 

Clay  recognized  the  puzzle  and  dealt  with  it  hon¬ 
ourably.  He  begged  his  friends  to  do  all  that  was 
possible  to  secure  concord,  even  to  his  own  sacrifice 
if  necessary.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  they  were 
equally  candid  with  Clay.  Although  he  knew  there 
were  many  defections  and  much  timorousness,  he 
did  not  suspect  the  extent  or  the  definiteness  of  the 
plot  against  him.  New  York  State  Whigs  originated 
a  novel  method  for  weakening  the  popular  enthusiasm 
oi  him.  They  instituted  a  triangular  correspond¬ 
ence  system  by  which,  for  instance,  a  man  in  Albany 
would  write  to  a  man  in  Htica,  saying,  “Do  your  ut¬ 
most^  for  Clay  in  your  district,  we  can  do ’nothing 
here,  while  another  man  in  Htica  wrote  the  same 
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tiling  to  Rochester,  and  Rochester  was  sending  a  like 
message  to  somebody  else  in  Albany.  It  was 
mediaeval  but  effective. 

Another  method  was  devised  for  the  convention 
itself  to  ward  off  the  sweeping  frenzy  which  a  clever 
presentation  of  Clay’s  name  to  the  body  would  surely 
produce.  Each  State  delegation  was  to  meet  in  in¬ 
formal  caucus  and  agree  upon  a  name;  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  these  delegations  were  to  meet  in  an¬ 
other  informal  caucus  and  report  the  names  offered; 
when  any  name  was  found  to  have  a  sifted  majority 
of  this  fashion,  it  was  to  he  formally  presented  to 
the  entire  body.  The  laboriousness  and  unnatural¬ 
ness  of  this  scheme  betrayed  its  purpose  to  the  dull¬ 
est;  the  managers  were  determined  to  defeat  the  one 
man,  the  open  proposal  of  whose  name  would  carry 
the  convention  like  a  flame.  Clay  protested  against 
this  unfairness,  but  he  was  assured  he  could  afford  to 
let  his  opponents  have  their  way  in  this  clumsy  expe¬ 
dient.  Clay’s  judgment  was  correct. 

The  Whig  convention  met  in  a  new  Lutheran 
church  in  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania,  December  4, 
1837,  nearly  a  year  before  the  election.  In  the  days 
before  the  telegraph  and  the  omnipresent  daily  news¬ 
paper,  the  creators  of  public  sentiment  had  to  reckon 
on  plenty  of  time.  In  addition  to  the  extraordinary 
contrivance,  above  described,  for  avoiding  the  peril 
of  a  landslide  towards  Clay,  a  motion  was  pushed 
through  that  each  State  delegation  cast  its  final  vote 
as  a  unit,  a  majority  being  considered  the  entire  vote 
of  the  delegation;  and  furthermore,  that  no  matter 
how  many  delegates  had  put  in  an  appearance,  the 
vote  of  the  delegation  be  equal  to  the  figure  of  the 
electoral  vote  of  its  State:  that  is,  for  instance,  the 
number  of  Hew  York  delegates  should  have  been  4-2, 
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equal  to  its  presidential  electors;  suppose,  however, 
only  30  were  present,  and  of  those,  16  desired  one 
candidate;  then,  not  only  would  those  16  cast  in  the 
convention  the  30  votes  of  those  present,  hut  also  the 
entire  42  votes  which  might  have  been  present.  This 
was  the  worst  mockery  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  suffrage  ever  recorded  in  the  United  States.  The 
Whigs  had  attacked  the  unit  rule,  by  which  A^an 
Buren  had  been  railroaded  to  his  nomination;  in  their 
own  intrigue  they  not  only  stultified  themselves,  but 
discovered  an  original  trick  for  defrauding  a  possible 
majority,  so  shameless  that  it  has  never  been  re¬ 
peated. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  near  midnight  of  the 
third  day  that  a  nomination  could  be  announced.  It 
was  that  of  General  Harrison.  The  true  friends  of 
Clay  were  in  despair.  Tyler  of  AUrginia  wept  in  his 
sorrow.  TIis  conspicuous  grief  for  his  friend  made 
his  nomination  for  the  vice-presidency  by  the  now 
generous  Harrisonians  as  graceful  as  it  was  judicious. 
Harmonious  speeches  were  made.  The  Clav  men 
pointed  to  their  sacrifice  but  promised  unanimous 
support.  Ho  platform  was  adopted,  for  there  was 
no  set  of  principles  the  factions  could  agree  upon. 
Bank,  sub-treasury,  tariff,  State-rights,  distribution 
of  the  surplus,  slavery,  Texas,  secret  societies, — no 
declaration  regarding  one  of  these  issues  could  have 
been  uttered  by  that  convention  without  breaking 
the  slender  thread  that  hitched  the  sections  of  the 
party  together.  1  heir  only  union  was  in  their  pur¬ 
pose  to  turn  the  Democrats  out,  and  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  man  who  would  not  offend  their  own  con¬ 
tradictory  doctrines. 

Tyler  s  nomination  to  the  vice-presidency  was  not 
so  much  due  to  his  historic  tears  over  Clay  as  to  an 
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arrangement  made  long  before,  in  which  Clay  was 
a  party.  In  principles,  Tyler  of  Virginia  was  a 
Democrat.  To  every  one  of  the  doctrines  which  had 
at  various  times  been  called  Whig,  he  was  opposed. 
1  et  he  called  himself  a  Whig,  persistently,  because 
he  was  against  Jackson  and  Van  Buren.  He  was 
popular  in  Virginia,  and  Clay  deemed  it  wise  to  pull 
in  so  large  a  following.  But  this  adhesion  of  the 
Tyler  contingent  is  a  pertinent  illustration  of  the 
fact  that  the  V  higs  were  an  alliance,  not  a  party. 
Clay  had  essayed  to  build  a  party,  but  he  was  in  too 
great  a  hurry  to  consolidate  it  on  a  common  scheme. 
He  let  it  spread  out  into  a  mob  who  could  act  together 
only  by  keeping  silent  as  to  their  principles.  Con¬ 
sequently,  while  Clay  was  the  logical  and  rightful 
V  hig  candidate,  he  was  no  less  logically  and  inevit¬ 
ably  unavailable.  He  had  engineered  his  own  de¬ 
feat,  and  had  made  necessary  an  Availability. 

But  if  the  Harrisburg  convention  of  1840  is  mem¬ 
orable  for  the  tragedy  of  Clay,  it  is  more  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  nomination  of  the  best  running  candi¬ 
date  of  a  century  of  presidents.  Harrison  demon¬ 
strated  several  remarkable  and  unexpected  facts  in 
the  capacious  nature  of  the  American  people.  He 
brought  to  light  their  hidden  faculty  of  a  universal 
and  unreserved  commotion;  their  faculty  of  tempo¬ 
rary  unrestraint  in  hero-worship;  their  faculty  of 
confusing  for  a  time  the  sense  of  great  principles 
with  a  wild  extravagance  of  personal  idolatry;  and 
yet  their  essential  sanity  in  going  crazy  only  over 
an  ideal  that  appealed  to  the  best  human  sentiments. 
The  period  probably  could  have  furnished  no  more 
wholesome  object  for  an  all-around  idealization  than 
General  Harrison;  and  the  universal  fusion,  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  acquaintance,  the  revival  of  national  spirit 
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produced  by  tbe  public  inebriety  was  of  unquestion¬ 
able  good  in  tbe  long  run. 

The  campaign  began  naturally  in  Congress,  then 
just  assembling.  The  winter  session  gave  opportune 
occasion  for  the  making  of  Whig  thunder.  The  ad¬ 
ministration  was  attacked  for  everything  that  had 
happened  and  that  might  have  happened.  The  fi¬ 
nancial  distress,  the  failures  of  wild-cat  banks,  the 
defalcations  of  office-holders,  the  debauchery  of  the 
civil  service  by  the  spoils  system,  the  prodigal  expen¬ 
ditures  of  government,  were  all  ascribed  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration  without  reticence  in  their  portrayal. 
The  official  profligacy  of  the  administration  was  com¬ 
pared  to  that  of  the  Tarquins  and  the  Caesars,  the 
personal  and  expensive  delicacies  of  taste  of  the 
President  giving  numerous  choice  texts  for  oratorical 
enlargement.  In  short,  the  attack  was  not  made  on 
the  presentation  of  any  new  doctrines,  but  solely  on 
the  denunciation  of  misused  opportunities,  blunders, 
extravagance,  and  corruption. 

The  tearing-down  programme  was  one  that  the 
people  could  perfectly  understand.  It  required  lit¬ 
tle  thought  on  the  part  of  the  popular  orators,  and 
it  had  then,  as  always,  an  open  road  to  the  heart. 
On  the  one  side  was  the  rascality  of  the  Tarquins,  on 
the  other  the  good  old  soldier,  driven  by  the  terrible 
Jackson  to  his  farm  and  to  poverty, — the  impersona¬ 
tion  of  homely  virtues  and  of  honest  public  service. 

Nearly  all  the  writers  who  have  attempted  to  de¬ 
scribe  that  campaign  admit  the  inadequacy  of  cred¬ 
ible  forms  of  expression  to  give  a  proper  idea  of  its 
superlativeness.  The  country  has  seen  some  mad¬ 
nesses  since  then,  but  none  have  equalled  that.  The 
nation  turned  itself  out  of  doors.  Campaign  meet¬ 
ings  and  processions  became  the  vocation  of  all  but 
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the  bedridden.  Whole  towns  would  leave  their 
houses  empty  to  travel  to  other  towns  to  attend  meet¬ 
ings.  These  processions  would  often  extend  un¬ 
broken  from  one  township  to  another.  IST o  village 
was  without  its  1  ippecanoe  club,  uniformed  in  coon- 
skin  caps,  and  with  its  emblems  of  a  log  cabin,  a 
barrel  of  hard  cider,  and  a  mammoth  rolling  ball. 
The  ball  symbolized  the  universality  of  the  move¬ 
ment,  and  the  log  cabin  and  hard  cider  were  grateful 
reminders  not  only  of  the  humble  conditions  wherein 
the  chief  had  been  found,  but  also  of  the  days  of 
rugged  simplicity  from  which  the  whole  nation  had 
emerged  only  long  enough  before  to  be  easily  forgot¬ 
ten  in  the  present  artificiality  of  life.  The  spectacle 
of  rich  Whigs  decking  themselves  in  the  togs  of 
frontiersmen  and  calling  the  Democrats  aristocrats 
was  often  humourous;  but  everything  went,  and  the 
people  were  not  letting  their  revival  meetings  be 
cooled  by  trifles. 

Oratory  was  the  highest  talent  known.  The 
bombastic  classic  style  of  the  period,  abounding  in 
Roman  and  Greek  allusions,  was  the  ordinary  con- 
vevance  of  the  exhortation  to  “turn  the  rascals  out” 
and  put  “Old  Honesty”  in.  The  heav-y  Websterian 
form  of  expression  was  the  model  of  the  village  ora¬ 
tor.  General  Harrison  himself  was  a  happy  expo¬ 
nent  of  this  kind  of  diction.  All  the  great  orators 
of  the  generation  were  out.  Webster  came  back 
from  his  sulk  in  Europe  and  was  saying  that  “every 
breeze  says  change.”  Clay  was  loyally  supporting 
the  ticket,  with  rhetoric  if  not  argument,  and  ex¬ 
claiming  “the  time  for  discussion  is  past— the  nation 
has  already  pronounced  its  sentence.” 

The  substance  of  the  speeches  mattered  little, — 
wildfire  was  the  desired  thing.  The  people  had  come 
25 
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forth  to  have  the  tremors  of  excitement  run  down 
their  hacks;  never  was  a  camp-meeting  so  eager  to  he 
stirred  up  as  were  the  marching,  singing  crowds  of 
this  campaign.  Its  songs  were  probably  its  most  con¬ 
spicuous  feature  and  have  passed  into  history.  The 
most  popular  was  a  droning  chant  to  the  tune  of  “The 
Little  Pig’s  Tail,”  and  it  was  loved  because  it  had 
the  refrain  of  the  campaign — its  pat  humour  partic¬ 
ularly  catching  to  the  American  sense — “Tippecanoe 
and  Tyler  too.”  Its  chorus  ran: 

“Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too — Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too; 

And  with  them  we’ll  beat  little  Van,  Van, 

Van  is  a  used-up  man; 

And  with  them  we’ll  beat  little  Van.” 

A  much-loved  quatrain  was: 

“Farewell,  dear  Van, 

You’re  not  our  man; 

To  guide  the  ship 
We’ll  try  old  Tip.” 

Every  one  could  comprehend  the  sentiment  in 

“The  gathering  ball  is  rolling  still, 

And  still  gathering  as  it  rolls.” 

And  all  could  join  in, 

“Ye  office-holders,  fed  with  pap. 

Have  very  saucy  grown; 

We  tell  ye,  sirs,  we  don’t  like  that, 

And  mean  to  make  it  known. 

With  promises  we’ve  long  been  fed, 

But  do  not  like  the  treat; 

We’d  rather  have  a  little  bread 
And  something  else  to  eat.” 


In  another  couplet  there  was  the  whole  Whig  plat- 
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form  which  the  convention  had  omitted  to  pro¬ 
nounce  : 


“National-Republicans  in  Tippecanoe, 

And  Democratic-Republicans  in  Tyler  too.” 

These  roaring  rhymes  and  unrhythmic  songs  went 
over  the  country  in  billows,  and  were  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  brain-matter  put  into  the  campaign 
by  the  Whigs. 

But  underneath  the  senseless  roar  and  doggerel, 
good  things  were  going  on.  First  of  all,  the  fury 
v  as  about  a  thoroughly  good  man — a  typical  Ameri¬ 
can;  not  a  subtle  intellect  like  Clay’s,  with  devious 
zigzags,  but  a  square  man  of  moral  degree,  the  very 
triteness  of  whose  maxims  was  wholesome  for  the 
people  to  say  over  to  themselves.  In  the  next  place, 
the  nation  came  together  and  got  acquainted  with 
itself.  Hever  before  had  there  been  so  much  travel; 
never  had  any  one  individual  seen  so  many  others. 
People  got  out  of  their  ruts;  they  saw  beyond  their 
four  corners.  They  beheld  crowds  for  the  first  time, 
and  if  the  sight  intoxicated  them  the  memory  of  it 
sobered  them;  they  gained  a  sense  of  their  national 
fellowship  and  of  the  duty  of  cooperation.  At 
Bunker  Hill  there  gathered  a  crowd  of  75,000;  Day- 
ton,  Ohio,  saw  100,000;  and  even  to  read  about  such 
vast  masses,  in  those  days  when  the  steamboat  and 
the  railroad  were  first  beginning  to  bring  the  isolated 
together,  was  an  education.  The  greatest  crowd  of 
all  gathered  in  Baltimore  in  May.  It  was  a  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Young  Men  of  America,  called  there 
by  the  Harrisburg  convention.  One  of  the  histor¬ 
ians*  quotes  a  long  story  from  the  Baltimore  Patriot, 


*  Stan  wood. 
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in  which  the  editor  doubles  up  and  falls  down  at  the 
insufficiency  of  language  to  describe  the  scene.  A 
few  sentences  only  of  this  extraordinary  yet  honest 
attempt  are  repeated: 

“Never  before  was  seen  such  an  assemblage  of  the 
people,  in  whose  persons  are  concentrated  the  sov¬ 
ereignty  of  the  government.  In  the  language  of  the 
president  of  the  day,  ‘’Every  mountain  sent  its  rill,- — 
every  valley  its  stream,  and  lo !  the  avalanche  of 

THE  PEOPLE  IS  HERE  P 

“It  is  impossible  to  convey  •the  slightest  idea  of  the 
sublime  spectacle  of  the  procession  as  it  moved 
through  the  city.  All  that  pen  could  write,  all  that 
the  mouth  of  man  could  speak,  all  that  the  imagina¬ 
tion  can  conceive  of  beauty,  grandeur  and  sublimity, 
would  fall  short,  far  short,  of  the  reality. 

A  hundred  thousand  faces  were  before  you — age, 
manhood,  youth,  and  beauty  filled  every  place  where 
a  foothold  could  be  got,  or  any  portion  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  could  be  seen;  and  you  gazed  on  the  pageant 
with  renewed  and  increasing  delight,  and  words  failed 
to  express  what  your  heart  felt  or  your  eyes  beheld. 
Nothing  was  wanting — nothing  left  to  be  desired, — 
the  cup  of  human  joy  was  full.  The  free  men  of 
the  land  were  there, — the  fiery  son  of  the  South,  the 
substantial  citizen  of  the  East,  the  hardy  pioneer  of 
the  West,  were  all  there.  It  was  the  epitome  of  a 
great  nation.” 

We  may  forget  to  bo  amused  at  the  quaint  and 
loaded  rhetoric  in  feeling  the  sense  of  the  Nation 
which  was  awakening  indescribable  emotions  in  the 
participants  on  those  flag-waving  crowds. 

Against  this  avalanche  the  Democrats  could  put 
up  no  resistance.  They  scoffed  at  the  senseless  songs 
and  the  noise,  and  pointed  to  their  elaborate  plat- 
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form;  they  made  songs  and  clatter  themselves.  But 
they  were  outsung,  outroared, — and  outvoted.  The 
State  elections  came  along  in  a  scattering  fire. 
Everything  was  Whig.  That  made  the  ball  roll 
higher,  ihe  national  elections  in  most  cases  fol¬ 
lowed  the  State  elections.  When  all  the  votes  of  the 
people  were  counted,  Harrison  had  1,275,016,  and 
A  an  Buren  had  1,129,102.  Harrison  carried  19  of 
the  26  states;  and  when  the  electors  cast  their  votes 
they  gave  234  to  Harrison  and  60  to  Van  Buren. 

There  was  a  little  popular  vote  of  7,069,  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  Horth,  which  got  itself  counted, 
hut  which  nobody  heeded  except  to  jeer.  It  was  for 
James  Gh  Birney,  the  Abolitionist.  But  that  was  the 
most  important  set  of  votes  cast  in  1840.  It  repre¬ 
sented  a  principle  that  had  no  turning  back;  it  could 
wait  but  it  would  not  compromise;  twenty  years  later 
it  would  elect  Lincoln. 

The  Democrats  were  dumfounded  at  the  result  of 
the  election,  for  they  had  said  the  shouting  campaign 
would  burst  its  bubble  at  the  polls.  How  they  in¬ 
quired  what  the  man  really  stood  for  who  was  to  turn 
them  from  office.  It  was  hard  to  tell.  He  had  not 
been  prominent  enough  as  a  statesman  for  his  record 
to  be  enlightening.  His  letters  and  speeches 
abounded  in  oracular  maxims  which  were  good  to 
hear  hut  which  left  his  attitude  towards  the  specific 
public  questions  undefined  till  he  was  confronted  by 
them.  In  his  deprecation  of  Jackson’s  aggrandise¬ 
ment  of  the  presidential  office,  he  promised  to  keep 
the  executive  out  of  the  legislative  branch  by  a  very 
sparing  use  of  the  veto  power;  he  promised  never  to 
consent  to  a  reelection;  he  said  that  in  all  questions 
the  president  should  follow  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
All  this,  of  course,  was  no  policy  at  all,  but  it  soundly 
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accorded  with  the  Whig  programme  of  having  no 
programme  beyond  the  vague  word,  Reform. 

The  genial  old  man  with  the  penetrating  eye  ar¬ 
rived  in  Washington  on  his  68th  birthday.  His  pro¬ 
gress  had  been  made  slow  by  the  welcomes  of  the 
people.  Although  the  weather  was  severe,  he  had 
given  himself  with  little  reserve  to  these  outdoor 
rejoicings.  At  Washington,  on  Inauguration  Day, 
March  4,  1841,  his  managers  put  him  on  a  white 
horse  and  made  the  inaugural  procession  pass  twice 
over  its  course  before  he  dismounted  at  the  Capitol. 
It  was  not  the  dignity  that  should  have  been  his,  but 
the  crowds  could  not  see  enough  of  him. 

The  inaugural  address  had  been  revised  by  Web¬ 
ster,  who  pruned  it  of  much  of  its  classic  verbiage. 
“Twelve  Roman  pro-consuls  and  several  citizens  have 
I  slain  to-day,  and  yet  they  are  not  all  dead,”  Web¬ 
ster  whispered  to  a  friend.  The  address  was  felicit¬ 
ous,  but  it  offered  little  news  as  to  the  policy  to  be 
followed.  An  abjuring  of  interference  in  legislation, 
a  minimum  of  vetoes,  a  purpose  to  check  the  misuse 
of  patronage,  an  avoidance  of  trespassing  upon  the 
preserves  of  slavery,  and  an  effort  for  concord, — 
these  were  the  only  promises  he  offered;  yet  through 
the  address  there  runs  unspoken  the  spirit  of  an 
honest  purpose  to  do  right. 

Whether  he  was  strong  enough  for  this  desire  of 
right  doing  to  be  triumphant  over  the  hungry  fac¬ 
tions  waiting  for  their  chance  it  is  impossible  to  fore¬ 
cast.  lie  summoned  a  special  session  of  Congress 
to  meet  May  31,  to  consider  the  financial  situation, 
and  announced  a  strong  cabinet,  in  which  Webster 
was  Secretary  of  State,  that  portfolio  having  been 
declined  by  Clay.  But  the  President’s  first  business 
was  to  attend  to  the  office-seekers  who  were  in  larger 
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and  noisier  mobs  than  even  when  Jackson  opened  his 
career  of  reform;  they  slept  in  the  corridors  of  the 
White  House  to  waylay  the  President,  who  for  two 
or  three  weeks  could  do  nothing  from  daylight  to  mid¬ 
night  hut  attend  to  their  demands. 

Weakened  by  his  overwork  and  his  exposures,  a 
sudden  cold  brought  on  the  sickness  under  which  in 
a  few  days  he  sank  into  death,  April  4,  1841,  exactly 
one  month  after  the  jubilant  shouts  of  his  inaugura¬ 
tion. 

Very  tenderly  the  disappointed  people  bore  him 
back  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  had  drawn 
the  sword  which  Washington  gave  him  nearly  fifty 
years  before.  And  there,  in  the  honourable  plain¬ 
ness  of  his  home,  he  was  buried. 
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PRESIDENT  JOHN  TYLER. 
(part  of  one  administration,  1841-1845.) 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  FIRST  UNEXPECTED  PRESIDENT. 

During  the  month  of  President  Harrison’s  admin¬ 
istration,  Vice-President  Tyler  had  been  one  of  the 
least  important  personages  in  the  official  life  of  Wash¬ 
ington.  He  had  taken  his  modest  part  in  the  inaug¬ 
uration.  But  aside  from  his  official  oath  his  presence 
was  superfluous  both  to  the  people  and  the  politicians. 
I  he  people  were  intoxicated  with  the  triumph  of 
their  Desire,  and  were  after  the  offices  he  had  to  give 
them.  The  politicians  were  intriguing  for  prece¬ 
dence  in  the  new  regime  and  planning  for  a  pro¬ 
gramme  of  action. 

In  these  plans  of  the  Whig  leaders  the  Vice-Presi¬ 
dent  was  naturally  not  called  upon  for  counsel  or 
cooperation.  In  his  person  the  vice-president  is  a 
reminder  of  a  mortal  contingency  of  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  dread;  and  accordingly  it  has  been  his  rule  of 
good  taste  to  make  himself  no  more  conspicuous  than 
necessary.  In  his  official  functions  he  can  exert  no 
influence  upon  the  councils  of  the  president  and  his 
cabinet;  he  can  play  no  part  in  the  contentions  of 
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Congress;  lie  is  a  do-nothing,  a  figurant,  a  back’ 
ground. 

d  hat  \v  as  not  the  significance  and  the  insignificance 
of  the  vice-president  s  office  as  it  was  conceived  by 
the  makers  of  the  Constitution.  They  provided  that 
of  the  two  most  favoured  candidates  before  the  elect¬ 
ors,  the  one  having  most  votes  should  be  president 
and  the  other  who  had  the  next  largest  should  be 
a  ice-president.  That  might  mean,  in  certain  events, 
that  in  the  contest  of  two  parties  the  majority  should 
hai  e  the  president  and  the  minority  the  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  But  it  would  always  mean,  so  the  framers 
thought,  that  the  electors  in  voting  would  be  as  care¬ 
ful  in  selecting  one  name  as  the  other;  for  in  voting 
for  two  persons/’  without  discriminating  them  for 
either  office,  the  electors  could  not  know  which  per¬ 
son  would  turn  out  to  be  the  president  and  which  the 
vice-president — save  in  such  a  case  as  that  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  where  the  choice  of  him  was  sure  to  be  unani¬ 
mous.  This  arrangement  was  awkward  and  peril¬ 
ous,  as  it  proved  when  Burr  came  near  to  getting  in 
ahead  of  Jefferson  in  1801,  although  the  electors 
had  designed  him  for  the  second  place.  But  the 
Constitution -makers  had  not  regarded  such  a  mis¬ 
chance;  according  to  their  theory — and  here  was  one 
of  the  few  cases  where  they  showed  themselves  un¬ 
sound  theorists — the  vice-president  would  always 
represent  the  electors  second  choice  for  president, 
and  the  dignity  of  that  fact  would  give  to  his  other¬ 
wise  empty  office  a  significant  honour. 

After  the  Burr  episode  the  12th  Amendment  was 
adopted,  so  as  to  improve  the  situation;  the  electors 
were  henceforth  to  specify  the  man  intended  for  vice- 
president.  This  was  to  escape  from  one  danger  to 
plunge  into  another.  For  the  vice-presidential  office 
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lost  its  stateliness  of  meaning.  Only  once  under  the 
new  system  had  a  vice-president  been  afterwards 
elected  to  the  chief  place,  and  that  was  the  excep¬ 
tional  instance  when  Jackson  willed  it  to  be  so.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  office  evolving  into  an  opportunity  worth 
a  great  leader’s  ambition,  the  custom  of  nominating 
conventions  indicated  that  it  was  more  likely  to  be¬ 
come  a  consolation-prize  tossed  to  the  defeated 
weaker  wing  of  the  party;  and  even  then  not  usually 
to  the  weaker  wing’s  best  man.  This  was  notably 
the  case  in  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Tyler  at  Har¬ 
risburg;  when  Harrison  beat  Clay  it  was  considered 
to  be  below  Clay’s  dignity  to  take  the  second  place, 
so  it  was  given  to  a  man  whom  Clay  was  thought  to 
favour. 

It  came  to  pass  accordingly  that  immediately  after 
the  inauguration  of  the  Whig  administration,  Vice- 
President  Tyler,  having  no  business  either  of  office 
or  of  party  in  Washington,  went  home  to  his  farm. 
Here  he  was  during  the  month  when  Clay  and  Web¬ 
ster  were  tinkering  at  the  Harrison  programme. 
Here,  on  April  5,  a  courier  from  Washington  handed 
him  the  summons  from  the  cabinet: — 

Washington,  April  4,  1841. 

To  John  Tyler,  Vice-President  of  the  United 

States: — 

Sir:  It  becomes  our  painful  duty  to  inform  you 
that  William  Henry  Harrison,  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  has  departed  this  life. 

This  distressing  event  took  place  this  day,  at  the 
President’s  mansion  in  this  city,  at  thirty  minutes  be¬ 
fore  one  in  the  morning. 

We  lose  no  time  in  despatching  the  chief  clerk  in 
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the  State  Department  as  a  special  messenger  to  bear 
you  these  melancholy  tidings. 

We  have  the  honour  to  he,  with  highest  regard, 

\  our  obedient  servants 

Daniel  Webster 
Thomas  Ewing 
John  Bell 
Francis  E.  G  hanger 
John  J.  Crittenden, — 

all  the  cabinet  except  George  E.  Badger,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Xavy,  who  was  absent,  it  was  the  first 
time  that  the  reason  for  the  vice-presidency  was 
realized. 

Tyler  started  immediately  for  Washington,  and 
arrived  there  in  twenty-one  hours,  on  the  6tli  of 
Api  il,  tv  o  days  after  the  death  of  General  Harrison. 
His  first  act  was  to  summon  the  heads  of  the  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  request  them  to  retain  their  places. 
He  was  not  aware  that  they  had  in  the  meantime  ex¬ 
pressed  definitely  to  one  another  their  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  him.  But  he  soon  learned  that  they  did 
not  regard  him  as  a  real  president.  They  had  ad¬ 
dressed  him  in  their  summons  as  “Vice-President,” 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  precedent  in  this  event  of 
succession,  they  were  inclined  to  consider  him  rather 
as  trustee  or  executor  of  the  late  President’s  policy — 
they  themselves  being  coordinate  legatees.  But 
Tyler  had  different  views,  and  his  conception  has  pre¬ 
vailed  on  the  three  following  occasions  of  succes¬ 
sion. 

The  new  President  took  his  oath  before  Chief 
Justice  Cranch  of  the  district  Federal  court  on  the 
next  day  after  his  arrival.  On  the  8th  of  April 
General  Harrison’s  funeral  took  place,  and  the  body 
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was  carried  from  the  city  for  its  long  journey  west¬ 
ward. 

President  Tyler  established  himself  in  the  White 
House  on  April  14,  having  made  a  proclamation  ap¬ 
pointing  May  14  as  a  day  of  special  fasting  and 
prayer  for  the  whole  country.  The  unexpected  ar¬ 
rest  of  all  the  Whig  plans  on  the  death  of  Harrison, 
made  the  party  leaders  turn  to  the  new  comer  with 
grave  questionings.  What  could  they  reckon  on 
with  him  ?  For  the  first  time  they  seriously  inquired, 
Who  is  John  Tyler?  He  had  been  in  public  life 
since  he  was  twenty-one,  yet  he  seemed  to  he  so  little 
understood  that  every  fact  of  his  life  became  sud¬ 
denly  of  signal  interest. 

He  was  a  V  irginian  who  had  come  from  a  high 
lineage.  While  the  Harrisons  were  a  Parliament¬ 
arian  family,  the  Tylers  were  royalists.  But  as  the 
Colonial  struggle  against  the  royal  ministers  deep¬ 
ened,  the  Tylers,  with  most  of  the  other  loyalist 
Virginia  families,  became  patriots  and  rebels  against 
the  king.  When  President  Harrison’s  father  went 
to  the  Continental  Congress,  President  Tyler’s 
father  succeeded  him  as  Speaker  in  the  Virginia 
House  of  Delegates.  But  the  Revolution  was  over, 
and  Washington  had  been  Chief  Executive  two  years 
when  John  Tyler  was  born  at  Greenway,  Virginia, 
on  the  29th  of  March,  1790.  He  was  a  lad  of  bright 
mind,  even  precocious,  and  of  distinct  ambitions. 
When  seventeen  he  had  been  graduated  from  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  College.  He  was  versatile,  and 
showed  special  interest  in  history,  poetry  and  music. 

He  turned  to  the  law,  as  most  of  the  aspiring  young 
men  of  that  day  did,  and  in  1809  he  was  admitted  to 
the  bar.  He  had  just  reached  his  majority  in  1811 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  Virginia  legislature, 
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where  he  took  strong  stand  in  support  of  President 
Madison’s  war  policy.  One  of  his  first  legislative 
jousts  was  over  the  very  question  which  he  fought  out 
again  when  he  entered  the  presidency,  thirty  years 
later— the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  In  1811, 
when  its  twenty-year  charter  was  to  expire,  it  had  few 
fiiends  in  \  irginia.  Here  it  was  regarded  as  a 
gross  invasion  of  State-rights,  and  the  legislature 
instructed  its  senators  in  Washington  to  vote  against 
its  re-charter.  Only  one  of  them  obeyed,  and  he 
did  so  under  protest.  Thereupon  Tyler  introduced 
resolutions  of  censure,  reasserting  the  unconstitu¬ 
tional  character  of  the  Bank. 

He  served  briefly  as  a  captain  of  militia  in  1813, 
when  the  British  were  hovering  near  Richmond. 
He  ^was  reelected  to  legislature  repeatedly  until 
1816,  when  he  was  all  but  unanimously  elected  to  the 
lower  House  of  Congress.  Here  he  distinguished 
himself  as  a  strict  constructionist,  with  independent 
leanings.  He  opposed  Calhoun’s  bill  for  infernal 
improvements.  He  opposed,  as  premature,  Clay’s 
proposal  in  1818  to  send  a 'minister  to  revolted  South 
American  provinces.  He  opposed  a  national  bank¬ 
ruptcy  bill.  He  condemned  Jackson’s  course  in 
Florida  as  one  of  flagrant  insubordination.  He  got 
in  a  shot  against  the  Bank.  All  this,  especially  his 
Bank  speech,  so  pleased  his  constituents  that  they 
reelected  him. 

I11  the  next  Congress  Tyler  made  a  pronounced  hit 
in^  his  opposition  to  the  Missouri  Compromise. 
While  hoping  that  slavery  would  not  be  perpetuated, 
ho  claimed  that  it  would  diminish  by  being  spread. 
Moreover,  he  argued  that  the  government  had  no 
right  to  impose  restrictions  on  it  anywhere — not  even 
in  the  territories.  Though  defeated  in  this  fight, 
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lie  pleased  Virginia.  lie  was  mentioned  as  a  man  of 
the  future.  "Naturally  his  opposition  to  the  protec¬ 
tive  tariff  added  to  his  popularity  at  home. 

After  these  two  Congresses  he  retired  for  a  time 
from  Washington,  and  again  served  in  the  Virginia 
legislature.  When  the  Tennessee  legislature  in  the 
interest  of  Jackson  attacked  the  Congressional  caucus 
by  which  Crawford  had  keen  nominated,  Tyler  stood 
by  the  old  caucus  system,  lie  was  now  twice  elected 
governor  of  Virginia,  in  1825  and  1826.  As  na¬ 
tional  politics  began  at  this  time  to  separate  men  into 
two  parties, — one  headed  by  Adams,  favouring  the 
“American  policy”  of  tariff,  Bank,  and  internal  im¬ 
provements,  and  the  other  of  strict  constructionists, 
opposed  to  all  these  things, — Tyler  naturally  kept 
with  the  latter.  Yet  he  stood  with  a  certain  inde¬ 
pendence,  after  all,  and  he  owed  his  election  to  the 
Senate  in  1826  to  a  singular  combine  of  the  friends 
of  Adams  and  Clay  to  oust  John  Randolph,  who  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  his  relations  with  Jack- 
son. 

As  senator,  Tyler  voted  against  the  “tariff  of 
abominations,”  of  1820.  He  voted  to  confirm  Van 
Buren  as  minister  to  England,  but  he  condemned,  as 
high-handed,  Jackson’s  proclamation  against  the 
South  Carolina  nullifiers,  although  he  disapproved  of 
nullification  itself  as  unconstitutional  and  impolitic. 
In  this  time  of  stress  he  tried  to  act  as  a  mediator 
between  Clay  and  Calhoun,  and  in  this  effort  ear¬ 
nestly  supported  the  compromise  tariff  which  Clay 
introduced  in  1833. 

During  Jackson’s  second  term  Tyler  revolted  still 
more  against  his  headstrong  arbitrariness.  Tyler’s 
long  opposition  to  the  Bank  as  the  “original  sin 
against  the  Constitution,”  as  he  called  it,  did  not 
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lead  him  to  approve  Jackson’s  despotic  .methods  to¬ 
wards  it.  He  liked  the  new  title  “Whig”  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  opponents  of  the  “Tory”  supporters  of  Jack- 
son  s  tyranny.  Much  as  he  condemned  the  lati- 
tndinariamsm  of  the  National  Republicans,  he  more 
condemned  the  unbridled  autocracy  of  Jackson.  In 
the  matter  of  the  Bank,  he  proposed  in  a  speech  in, 
ISof  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter  by  submitting 
the  question  to  the  people,  definitely,  in  the  shape 
o  a  constitutional  amendment,  either  expressly  al¬ 
lowing  or  expressly  forbidding  such  an  institution. 
He  claimed  that  both  Clay  and  Webster  were  ready 
to  cooperate  with  him  in  this  project,  but  nothing 
ever  came  of  it.  Tyler  was  obviously  coming  to 
where,  he  would  make  a  combination  with  loose  con¬ 
structionists  for  the  sake  of  overthrowing  the  Jack- 
son  pretensions.  He  voted  for  Clay’s  famous  resolu¬ 
tion  to  censure  Jackson. 

The  muddle  of  factions  grew  still  more  complex  in 
1835.  A  body  of  Southern  nullifies,  headed  by 
Calhoun,  broke  off  from  the  Democratic  party  and 
called  themselves  “State-Rights  Whigs.”  Yet  they 
were  with,  the  Whig  party  of  Clay  and  Webster  only 
in  opposition  to  Jackson,  while  on  all  issues  of  prin¬ 
ciple  they  were  old-line  Democrats.  They  nominated 
Tyler  for  vice-president  in  1836  on  the'  ticket  with 
Hugh  L.  White,  and  he  got  forty-seven  electoral 
votes. 

Before  this  election  of  1836,  however,  he  had 
resigned  from  the  Senate.  When  Benton’s  mem¬ 
orable  resolution  to  expunge  the  vote  of  censure  upon 
President  Jackson  was  before  the  Senate,  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  legislature  instructed  its  senators  to  vote  to 
expunge.  Both  senators  refused  to  obey,  and  Tyler 
resigned,  as  in  duty  bound  considering  his  record 
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of  twenty-five  years  before  in  the  similar  ease 
when  the  shoe  was  on  the  other  foot.  This  took  him 
from  Congress  forever;  but  before  he  went  he  gave 
pronounced  views  on  Calhoun’s  “gag  resolution,”  for¬ 
bidding  the  presentation  of  anti-slavery  petitions;  he 
denounced  the  measure  as  short-sighted  because  it 
denied  the  natural  right  of  petition  and  gave  thus  a 
moral  advantage  to  the  Abolitionists.  It  was  during 
this  retreat  from  Washington  that  the  Harrisburg 
convention  selected  him  as  a  friend,  admirer  and 
supporter  of  Clay  to  take  the  vice-presidential  place 
on  the  ticket  which  had  no  place  for  Clay. 

It  was  a  strange  record.  Apparently  Tyler  had 
been  all  over  the  lot.  As  to  the  Bank,  he  was  its 
opponent  from  his  youth  as  unconstitutional;  yet  he 
did  not  follow  Jackson  in  his  arbitrariness  towards 
it;  and  he  was  now  made  president  by  a  party  that 
designed  to  restore  it.  As  to  protective  tariff,  he 
had  voted  against  it  and  for  it.  As  to  slavery,  he 
took  extremest  ground  against  the  government’s 
right  of  interference  in  the  territories;  yet  he  opposed 
his  colleagues  in  their  gagging  of  anti-slavery  peti¬ 
tions.  As  to  nullification,  he  denounced  the  doctrine 
as  unconstitutional ;  he  denounced  J ackson’s  proceed¬ 
ings  against  it;  he  had  once  accepted  a  nomination 
from  a  party  of  nullifiers ;  and  now  he  owed  his  posi¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  he  could  and  did  swing  the  old 
nullifiers  to  a  support  of  the  Whig  ticket. 

Yet  in  all  this  Tyler  had  not  been  of  easy  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  had  not  trained  wholly  with  either  party, 
but  he  had  pursued  an  independent  course,  holding 
invariably  to  strict  construction  and  voting  as  he  be¬ 
lieved  occasion  demanded  without  regard  to  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  record.  He  was  vain  in  his  inde¬ 
pendence,  although  more  than  once  it  had  shown  the 
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close  and  over  intense  view  of  a  small  man  rather 
than  the  large  perspective  of  a  statesman.  This 
mugwump  course,  to  use  a  modern  phrase,  made  him 
a  very  uncertain  quantity  when  he  came  to  be  the 
head  of  his  own  administration,  and  the  Whigs 
naturally  got  little  satisfaction  when  they  tried  to 
make  a  forecast  from  his  past. 

The  address  to  the  country  which  he  put  forth  on 
April  9th  was  read  with  fervid  interest.  But  though 
most  fair  spoken,  it  lacked  the  certain  notes  which 
were  desired.  It  contained  the  new  President’s 
pledge  that  he  would  continue  the  policy  of  Harri¬ 
son  which  Harrison  himself  had  never  told.  He 
called  himself  a  Whig  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
term.  He  asserted  that  he  was  against  proscriptive 
removals  from  office  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  partisan 
service  of  office-holders  on  the  other.  He  declared 
that  “If  any  war  has  existed  between  the  government 
and  commerce  it  shall  cease.”  And  he  promised  to 
sanction  any  constitutional  measure  of  Congress 
v  hich  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  a  sound  circulating 
medium. 

This  last  assurance  was  gratifying.  Still,  the  very 
opening  sentences  of  the  address  gave  an  alarming 
that  Tyler,  as  well  as  the  Whigs,  saw 
trouble  brewing.  “The  spirit  of  faction,”  he  said, 
“which  is  directly  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  a  lofty 
patriotism  may  find  in  this  (that  he  was  the  first  vice- 
president  who  had  attained  to  the  presidency)  occa¬ 
sion  for  assaults  upon  my  administration.  And  in 
succeeding,  under  circumstances  so  sudden  and  un¬ 
expected  and  responsibilities  so  greatly  augmented, 
to  the  administration  of  public  affairs,  I  shall  place 
in  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  people  my 
only  sure  reliance.”  Although  Clay  expressed  in 
26 
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public  a  buoyant  hope  that  the  Whigs  would  now 
carry  through  their  programme,  he  declared  in  a 
letter  that  his  hope  was  mixed  with  fears. 

Congress  assembled  in  its  extra  session  on  May  31. 
It  had  a  comfortable  Whig  majority  in  both  Houses; 
the  Senate  stood  28  Whigs  to  23  Democrats;  the 
House,  133  Whigs  to  108  Democrats.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  was  laid  before  Congress  on  the  1st 
of  June.  He  seemed  to  say  much  and  yet  he  pro¬ 
posed  no  affirmative  plan  of  fiscal  policy.  He  spoke 
freely  of  the  people’s  condemnation,  in  the  late  elec¬ 
tion,  of  the  sub-treasury  system,  and  yet  pointed 
out  that  they  had  not  concurred  in  a  new  system. 
The  immediate  representatives  of  the  people  would 
doubtless  be  better  informed  than  he  as  to  the  popu¬ 
lar  wish.  “To  you,  then,”  he  said,  “who  have  come 
more  directly  from  the  body  of  our  common  consti¬ 
tuents,  I  submit  the  entire  question,  as  best  qualified 
to  give  a  full  exposition  of  their  wishes  and  opinions.” 

Then  he  added  a  hint  of  an  expected  antagonism: 
“I  shall  be  ready  to  concur  with  you  in  the  adoption 
of  such  a  system  as  you  may  propose,  reserving  to 
myself  the  ultimate  power  of  rejecting  any  measure 
which  may,  in  my  view  of  it,  conflict  with  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  or  otherwise  jeopard  the  prosperity  of  the 
country — a  power  which  I  could  not  part  with  even 
if  I  wonld,  but  which  I  will  not  believe  any  act  of 
yours  will  call  into  requisition.”  This  threat  of  the 
ready  veto  was  far  enough  from  Harrison’s  promise 
to  the  people  that  the  executive  invasion  of  legislative 
freedom,  so  hated  in  Jackson,  should  be  minimized 
in  his  administration. 

The  first  deed  of  Congress,  however,  went  well. 
It  was  the  repeal  of  the  sub-treasury  act,  which  was 
instantly  signed  by  the  President.  The  next  step 
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w  as  to  put  a  Bank  in  the  place  of  the  sub-treasury. 
I  he  President’s  early  and  continued  battle  against 
the  old  Bank  was  not  a  reason,  many  hoped,  why  he 
would  disregard  what  the  Whigs  now  said  was  the 
wish  of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  they  knew 
that  lie  had  his  old  misgivings  as  to  the  constitu¬ 
tionality  of  establishing  branch  banks  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  States  without  the  express  consent  of  those 
States.  They  might  therefore  have  constructed  a 
Bank  plan  which  would  have  made  it  easy  for  him 
to  approve. 

But  Clay  had  no  thought  of  softening  his  pet 
scheme  on  account  of  the  scruples  of  the  President. 
True,  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  presidential  preference 
as  to  locate  the  Bank  in  Washington,  where  govern¬ 
ment  had  undisputed  power  to  do  anything;  but  the 
branch  banks  he  proposed  to  establish  in  any  State 
whose  legislature  did  not  expressly  forbid  its  estab¬ 
lishment;  and  even  if  the  interests  of  the  country 
seemed  to  require  it,  a  branch  bank  might  be  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  face  of  a  State’s  refusal. 

Clay  pushed  the  measure  through  both  Houses. 
The  Senate  passed  it  by  a  bare  majority,  and  in  the 
House  several  Whigs  voted  against  it.  It  was  a  high 
display  of  Clay’s  leadership  of  men.  He  had  per¬ 
suaded  himself  that  the  election  had  proved  the  peo¬ 
ple’s  eager  support  of  his  views  regarding  the  re¬ 
establishment  of  a  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
Others  were  not  so  sure  of  it.  Secretary  Ewing 
had  in  the  campaign  resented  the  Democratic  accusa¬ 
tion  that  the  Bank  was  a  leading  Whig  doctrine. 
But  Clay  had  fastened  the  idea  upon  the  triumphant 
W  higs,  and  in  his  confidence  he  had  once  said,  “Tyler 
dares  not  resist — I’ll  drive  him  before  me.” 

But  Tyler  did  resist.  On  the  16th  of  August  he 
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returned  tlie  bill  with  liis  veto.  His  objection 
chiefly  was  that  the  measure  forced  the  branch  banks 
upon  the  States. 

The  veto  did  not  surprise  Congress,  angry  as  were 
the  Whig  denunciations  of  it.  During  the  months  of 
that  summer  session,  the  factions  had  drawn  apart. 
The  Whigs  had  exercised  little  consideration  for  the 
suspected  President  and  had  freely  uttered  their 
derogatory  opinions.  He  had  been  already  called  a 
renegade  by  a  few.  Others  had  spoken  of  him  as  a 
silly  schoolboy.  Tyler  had  given  occasion  for  much 
of  this  animadversion.  He  began  at  the  start  to 
work  up  his  boom,  to  use  a  later  phrase,  for  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  1844.  He  had  let  himself  talk  without  bridle 
to  the  wrong  men.  He  had  a  mean  coterie  about 
him,  dubbed  naturally  his  “kitchen  cabinet.”  He 
was  giving  and  promising  office  for  supporters.  In¬ 
stead  of  trying  to  win  the  Whigs  to  his  side,  he  had 
permitted  himself  to  be  petulant  at  the  attacks  of 
individuals,  and  was  cavalier  to  the  party.  Had  he 
been  a  man  of  moral  courage  he  would  have  stood  by 
principles  and  not  regarded  the  unpleasant  person¬ 
alities.  But  he  was  a  man  of  vanity,  and  his  sensi¬ 
tiveness  to  attack  and  suspicion  and  contempt  led 
him  to  a  course  wherein  he  could  admire  himself  as 
a  martyr,  but  a  course  that  was  wrong  of  head  and 
of  heart.  The  Democrats  were  elated  at  the  situa¬ 
tion  and  were  busily  widening  the  breach.  Tyler’s 
vanity  did  not  let  him  see  that  their  natural  revul¬ 
sion  at  a  man  who  had  once  deserted  them  and  now 
was  deserting  their  enemies  would  never  permit  them 
to  give  him  honour. 

_  As  soon^as  Congress  received  the  veto  of  the  Bank 
bill,  negotiations  were  opened  with  the  President  to 
find  what  kind  of  bill  he  would  sign.  A  senator  and 
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a  representative  had  a  long  conference  with  him  on 
the  18th  of  August,  and  directly  afterwards  he  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  with  his  cabinet.  The  result  was 
another  conference  between  the  two  congressmen 
on  the  one  side,  and  Webster  and  Ewing  represent-* 
ing  the  President;  and  a  compromise  measure  was 
prepared  which  Tyler  agreed  to  sign.  There  was  a 
little  latitude  for  differences  in  this  measure,  which 
the  President  afterwards  declared  had  been  magni¬ 
fied.  But  if  the  measure  did  not  completely  fulfill 
his  requirements,  it  came  very  near  to  them.  The 
real  trouble  was  that  the  irritated  President  now 
hated  to  approve  any  bill  whatever  that  established 
a  thing  called  a  Bank.  He  wanted  it  postponed  to 
the  next  session.  He  said  he  would  rather  cut  off 
his  hand  than  sign  it. 

The  new  “Fiscal  Corporation”  bill  provided  for 
an  institution  in  which  discounts  and  loans  were  for¬ 
bidden,  the  business  of  which  was  to  collect,  keep, 
and  disburse  the  money  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  deal  in  exchange  s.  In  deference  to 
Tyler’s  scruples,  the  title  “bank”  did  not  attach  to 
this  fiscal  corporation.  The  measure  was  rushed 
through  Congress,  but  in  a  few  days,  on  September  9, 
the  President  returned  it  with  his  veto.  He  criti¬ 
cised  some  of  its  provisions,  and  intimated  that  he 
would  not  sign  a  bill  incorporating  a  National  Bank 
in  any  form. 

This  second  veto  was  not  really  a  surprise  to  the 
Whig  leaders.  Adams,  in  his  diary,  said  on  the  day 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  that  it  was  certain  to  be 
vetoed  by  the  President.  Nevertheless,  the  Whig 
uproar  of  execration  was  deafening.  Immediately, 
on  Saturday,  September  11,  five  members  of  the 
cabinet  resigned.  Their  letters  of  resignation  gave 
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their  ground  to  be  the  President’s  lack  of  upright¬ 
ness  in  the  late  transaction  in  which  he  had  involved 
them.  They  considered  his  course  to  be  one  of 
wanton  deception  and  gross  dishonour — a  breach  of 
plain  faith  with  both  Congress  and  cabinet.  Web¬ 
ster  did  not  resign.  He  wanted  to  hold  on,  and  his 
unfinished  business  with  England  was  accepted  by 
the  Whigs  as  reason  for  his  remaining.  The  follow¬ 
ing  Monday,  just  as  Congress  was  about  to  adjourn, 
Tyler  sent  in  nominations  for  the  vacant  cabinet 
places,  which  the  Senate  confirmed. 

The  Whigs  of  Congress  united  in  a  scathing  mani¬ 
festo  to  the  country,  in  which  they  set  forth  the 
President’s  perfidy  to  his  party  and  his  befooling 
breach  of  faith  with  Congress.  The  address  also 
proclaimed  a  complete  divorce  between  Tyler  and 
the.  Whig  party  because  he  had  opposed  its  Bank 
policy  which  the  people  had  entrusted  to  it.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  paper  condemned  not  only  the  recent  use 
of  the  veto  power,  but  its  unrestrained  possibility  as 
a  menace  to  the  will  of  the  people. 

Thus,  in  six  months  from  the  tumultuous  triumph 
of  the  Whig  entrance  into  power,  a  disruption  had 
fully  come.  The  Democrats  were  as  delighted  as 
boys  at  the  unexpected  opportunity  that  had  come 
their  way.  The  Whigs  were  blind  with  rage  at  being 
a  powerless  majority  without  a  future.  And  Tyler, 
surrounded  by  a  little  group  of  adventurers,  was 
intriguing  for  two  more  administrations  after  this 
one.  The  position  of  each  of  the  three  was  pitiful 
for  its  lack  of  dignity.  That  of  the  President  was 
the  worst,  on  account  of  its  disingenuousness  and  of 
its  hopelessness  to  all  but  himself.  As  Clay  had 
gathered  up  discontented  Democrats  enough  to  make 
the  Whig  party,  Tyler  believed  he  could  gather  more 
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Democrats,  and,  with  Webster’s  help  on  the  old-line 
Whig  side,  make  a  still  greater  party.  But  Clay 
must  be  destroyed  first.  When  the  cabinet  resigned, 
Webster  said,  “And  where  shall  I  go?”  “That  de¬ 
pends  entirely  upon  yourself,  Mr.  Webster,”  replied 
the  President.  “Then,”  said  Webster  eagerly,  “If 
you  leave  it  to  me  I  will  stay  where  I  am.”  “Give 
me  your  hand  on  that,”  exclaimed  Tyler,  going  over 
to  where  Webster  sat  with  extended  hand;  “and  now 
I  say  to  you  that  Henry  Clay  is  a  doomed  man  from 
this  hour.”  For  this  he  had  played  his  game  of 
childish  subterfuge  which  less  devious  minds  called 
lies.  Over-sensitive  in  mental  processes,  as  well  as 
in  temper,  he  got  his  eyes  so  close  to  all  the  troubling 
problems  that  he  could  not  see  them  in  their  rela¬ 
tions;  once  more  he  lacked  the  perspective  which 
makes  a  man  competent.  Nevertheless,  Tyler  had 
won  a  victory  and  Clay  had  met  a  defeat  which 
neither  of  them  comprehended  at  the  time.  The 
Bank,  which  had  been  their  pawn,  was  beaten  once 
and  for  all.  The  Whigs  never  revived  the  issue 
again. 

In  the  Congress  wrhich  met  in  December,  1841, 
the  triangular  fight  went  on.  The  session  lasted 
nearly  nine  months,  but  little  was  done  beyond  the 
enactment  of  a  new  tariff  law,  called  the  Tariff  of 
1842. 

The  national  finances  had  grown  steadily  worse. 
Van  Buren  left  behind  him  a  deficit  of  $11,000,000. 
The  extra  session  of  1841  had  covered  this  by  a  three 
years’  loan.  But  the  repute  of  American  govern¬ 
ment  was  too  poor  just  now  for  this  short  loan  to 
find  enough  takers.  So  Congress  in  January  had  to 
issue  $5,000,000  of  treasury  notes,  and  also  had  to 
increase  the  loan  by  $5,000,000  more.  The  Presi- 
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dent  proposed  an  Exchequer  bill,  to  take  the  place  of 
the  dead  Bank  scheme,  hut  Congress  treated  it  with 
contempt.  Meantime  government  had  not  enough 
money  to  pay  its  bills.  Its  officials  and  the  army 
and  navy  were  unable  to  get  all  their  pay.  European 
capitalists  were  calling  the  Americans  a  bankrupt 
people.  Something  had  to  be  done  at  once.  Yet 
the  summer  of  1842  came  before  the  tariff  was  re¬ 
vised  and  an  adequate  income  provided. 

The  delay  over  a  new  tariff  was  because  that  sub¬ 
ject  was  much  involved  with  certain  other  questions 
which  seem  trifling  at  this  distance  compared  with 
the  need  of  providing  government  with  enough 
money  to  pay  its  bills.  But  the  mental  confusion 
was  very  great.  There  was  first  the  Whig  doctrine, 
dearly  loved,  of  distributing  the  product  of  the  sales 
of  public  lands  to  the  individual  States.  Common 
sense  might  argue  that  it  was  better  to  use  these  few 
millions  to  pay  the  Federal  bills.  But  the  doctrine 
was  entrenched.  The  Whigs  would  not  hear  of  its 
diversion  to  pay  bills.  The  Democrats,  State-right- 
ers  though  they  were,  opposed  giving  it  to  the  States. 
For  aside  from  constitutional  arguments,  the  case 
stood  thus:  give  the  land  money  to  the  States,  and 
the  tariff  has  to  be  increased;  use  the  land  money  to 
pay  the  bills,  and  the  tariff  may  be  low.  This  see¬ 
saw  question  was  now  very  pertinent.  For  not  only 
was  government  so  short  of  funds  that  it  was  borrow¬ 
ing  with  one  hand  while  it  was  donating  prodigal 
douceurs  to  the  States  with  the  other,  but  also  it  was 
now  almost  on  a  free  trade  basis,  on  account  of  the 
automatic  lowering  of  import  rates  under  the  Com¬ 
promise  Tariff  of  1833. 

The  matter  was  made  thicker  by  the  question  of 
State  repudiations.  Several  States  were  bankrupt 
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and  were  defaulting,  and  were  passing  acts  that 
looked  towards  repudiation.  Mississippi  was  the 
worst,  hut  Michigan,  Louisiana,  Illinois,  Indiana,  and 
even  Pennsylvania  were  in  the  mire.  Europe  was 
getting  interested  in  how  the  separate  States  could 
he  made  to  pay,  and  the  discouragement  of  American 
business  men  was  paralysing.  Various  remedies 
were  suggested.  Adams  said  the  States  should  he 
forced  to  pay.  Others  proposed  the  Hamiltonian 
plan  of  the  Union  assuming  the  State  debts.  In 
this  situation  the  distribution  of  the  land  money 
seemed  more  helpful  than  ever  before,  and  the 
Whigs  were  unwilling  to  surrender  the  custom. 

So  it  was  a  long  strain  before  the  Whig  tariff  bill 
was  ready.  When  it  came  it  had  its  rider  of  land- 
money  distribution.  It  ran  some  of  the  rates  up  as 
high  as  forty  per  cent,  while  the  Democrats  wanted 
only  twenty  per  cent,  maximum.  Two  tariff  bills 
were  prepared;  one  was  provisional,  to  act  as  a 
bridge  to  the  other  which  was  to  be  the  permanent 
law.  The  President  promptly  vetoed  the  first. 
Congress  then  challenged  another  veto  by  passing  the 
second,  and  the  President  accepted  the  challenge  and 
sent  it  back  quicker  than  the  first. 

Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  outcry  at  this 
use  of  the  veto  power,  the  vetoes  had  been  expected. 
The  position  of  the  President  regarding  the  distribu¬ 
tion  clause  in  the  bill  was  known  beforehand.  In 
the  past  he  had  favoured  tariff  and  had  favoured  dis¬ 
tribution,  but  he  chose  to  disapprove  of  their  being 
put  together.  Whether  this  opinion  was  entitled  to 
academic  respect  or  not,  it  was  the  announced  opinion 
of  the  man  who  had  the  vetoes.  The  Whigs  knew 
that  the  bills  could  never  muster  the  two-thirds  vote 
necessary  to  pass  over  the  veto.  Hence  they  showed 
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poor  strategy  and  shortsighted  statesmanship  in  do¬ 
ing  the  ugly  act  on  a  bare  majority. 

They  fancied,  however,  that  they  could  make  the 
President  wilt  under  the  storm.  They  thought  Tyler 
might  be  forced  to  resign,  as  he  had  done  once  before 
when  he  left  the  Senate  because  he  was  at  variance 
with  his  State  legislature.  Impeachment  was  pro¬ 
posed,  but  the  leaders  dared  not  risk  the  chance  of 
failure.  A  severe  resolution  of  censure,  however, 
was  prepared  by  Adams,  in  which  all  of  Tyler’s 
political  sins  against  Congress  were  rehearsed.  The 
last  veto  was  stamped  as  especially  heinous,  since  it 
struck  at  the  government’s  need  of  revenue  and  the 
right  of  Congress  to  raise  it.  Hot  even  the  worst 
tyrants  of  England,  it  was  said,  had  dared  dictate  to 
Parliament  how  the  revenue  should  be  raised. 

But  Tyler’s  courage  did  not  fail  him.  He  scorned 
the  suggestion  of  resigning;  he  was  in  no  danger  of 
impeachment,  as  the  two-thirds  vote  could  not  be 
obtained  in  the  Senate.  Tie  sent  to  the  House  a 
formal  protest  against  its  censure,  and  thus  filled  full 
the  resemblance  of  his  case  to  Jackson’s;  only  he 
had  once  resigned  when  instructed  to  expunge  the 
Jackson  censure.  He  v/as  right  in  believing  that 
Congress  woidd  not  dare  adjourn  without  providing 
a  revenue,  for  the  people  would  not  tolerate  that. 
Congress  yielded ;  a  tariff  bill  was  passed  which  omit¬ 
ted  the  offensive  distribution  rider.  This,  the  Tariff 
of  1842,  the  President  signed,  and  Congress  ad¬ 
journed. 

The  Whigs’  majority  was  thus  a  second  time  de¬ 
feated.  Their  own  President  had  knocked  out  their 
Bank  and  their  Distribution.  Moreover,  the  autumn 
elections  of  1842  turned  their  majority  of  25  into  a 
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minority  of  61.  But  Tyler’s  triumphs  over  his  old 
friends  were  of  infinite  cost  to  himself. 

The  Ashburton  Treaty  with  England  makes  a 
brighter  spot  in  the  career  of  this  administration. 
1  he  honour  for  this  treaty  is  divided  between  Web¬ 
ster  and  the  President.  There  had  been  a  piling-up 
of  differences  between  the  two  countries — the  bound¬ 
ary  between  Canada  and  the  United  States;  a  quarrel 
over  a  steamer  in  the  Niagara  river;  the  rendition  of 
a  cargo  of  slaves  who  had  mutinied  on  an  American 
coaster  and  had  steered  for  a  British  port;  and  the 
British  custom  of  searching  any  vessel  suspected  of 
being  a  slave  trader.  At  one  time  the  prospect 
looked  almost  dark  enough  for  war,  and  some  of  the 
Southerners  would  have  welcomed  it  as  an  occasion 
for  breaking  up  the  Union.  But  Lord  Ashburton 
and  Mr.  Webster  spent  the  summer  of  1843  to¬ 
gether  in  Washington,  informally  conversing  in  a 
hunt  for  a  compromise.  Mr.  Tyler’s  graceful  man¬ 
ners  and  courtesy  went  a  long  way  in  keeping  the 
situation  easy  until  an  agreement  was  reached.  This 
agreement  passed  over  the  Northwestern  boundary 
till  another  time,  but  settled  happily  the  North¬ 
eastern  boundary;  it  passed  over  the  two  ship  dis¬ 
putes,  but  made  provision  for  the  cruisers  of  both 
countries  to  work  in  harmony  for  the  suppression  of 
slave  traders  from  Africa.  The  question  of  search 
was  omitted,  but  England  as  a  matter  of  fact  aban¬ 
doned  her  pretensions.  This  treaty  was  better  than 
had  been  anticipated.  The  Senate  ratified  it 
promptly. 

During  the  Tyler  administration  slavery  grew  very 
sensibly  as  a  root  of  bitterness  between  North  and 
South.  The  slave  owners’  attachment  to  slavery  had 
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become  a  madness.  They  saw  in  the  steadily  grow¬ 
ing  Northern  revulsion  against  slavery  a  menace  to 
what  they  now  held  as  dear  as  their  own  liberty. 
They  did  not  merely  want  to  be  let  alone.  They 
were  in  hot  resentment  at  the  Northern  insult  of  pro¬ 
nouncing  slavery  an  abomination  of  barbarism.  The 
aid  given  by  abolitionists  to  fugitive  slaves  to  escape 
into  the  North  by  the  “underground  railway”  which 
saved  thousands  of  daring  negroes,  and  the  refusals 
now  and  then  of  Northern  governors  to  render  up 
certain  individuals  demanded  by  Southern  governors, 
was  a  source  of  frenzy  to  Southerners.  They  raved 
in  their  press;  they  mobbed  Northern  visitors;  they 
flourished  pistols  and  knives  in  Congress. 

One  day  John  Quincy  Adams  presented  a  petition 
from  citizens  of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  praying 
for  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  on  the  ground  of  the 
irreconcilable  differences  between  North  and  South. 
Adams’s  own  condemnation  of  the  idea  in  the  petition 
did  not  prevent  the  furious  slave-barons  from  propos¬ 
ing  a  formal  and  scathing  censure  from  the  House 
against  him  for  even  mentioning  the  word  which  the 
South  had  been  tossing  about  for  years.  Though 
now  an  enfeebled  old  man,  Adams  fought  back  his 
banded  accusers  for  days  with  pitiless  arguments  and 
documents  which  proved  unanswerably  the  disloyalty 
of  the  slave-statesmen,  until  they  were  glad  to  pur¬ 
chase  his  silence  by  admitting  their  own  defeat. 
Shortly  after  this,  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  brought  in 
resolutions  regarding  the  case  of  the  slaves  who, 
while  being  carried  in  a  ship  from  Virginia  to  New 
Orleans,  had  overpowered  their  keepers  and  had 
escaped  to  British  territory.  These  resolutions  de¬ 
clared  that  since  slavery  was  an  abridgment  of  a 
natural  right  by  municipal  law,  this  law  did  not  hold 
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on  the  high  seas ;  and  that  therefore  the  slaves  in 
killing  a  keeper  in  their  effort  for  liberty  were  not 
guilty  of  murder.  The  Southern  storm  burst  upon 
Giddings,  and  he  was  censured  by  the  House  for 
expressing  such  an  idea.  Only  half  of  the  Northern 
representatives  dared  support  him;  a  third  of  them 
voted  with  the  South.  But  the  people  took  up  this 
cowardly  branding  of  a  man  for  free  speech  in  Con¬ 
gress.  Giddings  resigned  his  seat,  but  was  returned 
immediately  by  an  immense  vote  of  his  constituents. 
The  South  was  beaten  again,  and  began  to  see  that  its 
gag  rule  would  not  work. 

But  as  the  slave-barons  became  convinced  that  they 
could  not  repress  free  speech  in  Congress,  they  looked 
for  relief  in  the  acquisition  of  Texas.  This  was 
south  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  Line,  and  could  be 
carved  into,  several  new  slave  States,  with  adequate 
representation  in  Congress  to  turn  the  scale  of  power. 
Calhoun  was  the  real  leader  in  the  propaganda  calling 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas,  but  President  Tyler  re¬ 
solved  to  make  it  his  own  special  policy.  Calhoun 
argued  frankly  and  openly  that  the  continued  exist¬ 
ence  of  slavery  in  the  United  States  required  that 
Texas  come  in,  and  that  if  the  admission  was  post¬ 
poned,  Great  Britain  would  gain  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas.  To  the  Northerners  he  pointed 
out  the  dangers  to  our  country  if  Great  Britain 
should  succeed  in  gaining  Texas,  with  its  possible 
reach  to  the  Pacific  on  the  West  and  Oregon  on  the 
North.  But,  immeasurable  as  would  be  the  national 
calamity  if  that  vast  and  unbroken  section  became 
British,  the  North  dreaded  more  the  certainty  of  the 
slave  triumph  if  Texas  became  American. 

Alarmed  at  the  growing  boldness  of  the  Texas  talk 
in  Congress,  Adams  and  a  dozen  more  Whigs  issued 
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in  March,  1843,  a  manifesto  to  the  Northern  people 
announcing  the  Southern  purpose.  It  was  generally 
discredited,  however,  as  the  fright  of  alarmists.  Had 
not  annexation  been  voted  down  in  Congress  just  now 
(1842)  by  an  overwhelming  majority? 

But  the  President  was  stirring  up  the  old  dispute 
with  Mexico  over  the  spoliation  claims  by  increased 
demands.  He  had  obtained  an  increase  of  the  navy, 
and  one  day  Commodore  Jones,  claiming  to  have 
heard  that  the  British  had  taken  California,  sailed 
into  Monterey  and  took  possession  for  a  day,  until  he 
learned  his  mistake.  Mexico  had  practically  ceased 
her  war  upon  Texas,  and  at  last  offered  to  recognise 
her  independence  if  she  would  not  join  the  United 
States.  To  the  United  States  Mexico  said  that  any 
act  looking  to  annexation  would  be  a  cause  for  war. 
Tyler,  however,  continued  his  secret  negotiations 
with  Texas,  and  by  cajolery  and  by  threats  prevailed 
upon  President  Houston  to  send  an  agent  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  construct  a  treaty  of  annexation.  In  De¬ 
cember,  1843,  Tyler’s  message  to  Congress  discussed 
with  spirit  Mexico’s  threat  of  war  in  case  of  annexa¬ 
tion,  but  did  not  betray  the  fact  that  a  Texan  pleni¬ 
potentiary  was  in  Washington  at  work  upon  a  treaty. 

In  March,  1844,  Calhoun  became  Secretary  of 
State.  He  was  a  vast  accession  to  Tyler’s  discredited 
prestige,  and  had  consented  to  the  association  only  in 
order  to  consummate  his  great  ambition  as  to  Texas. 
Ships  and  troops  were  stationed  so  as  to  preclude  a 
Mexican  invasion  of  Texas  when  the  treaty  should 
be  made.  But  meantime  the  story  of  these  secret 
proceedings  got  out,  and  the  public  in  the  North  was 
in  consternation.  Matters  were  hastened,  and  the 
President  submitted  the  new  treaty  to  the  Senate  in 
April,  1844.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  and 
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instead  of  two  thirds  for  it  there  were  two  thirds 
against  it. 

But  it  was  now  before  the  people,  and  the  presi¬ 
dential  campaign  was  on.  It  was  the  chief  question 
°f  tlle  campaign,  and  when,  in  November,  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Polk  on  the  frank  programme  of  annexation 
expressed  the  decision  of  a  majority  of  the  people, 
the  treaty  was  again  taken  up  at  the  December  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress.  All  the  winter  it  was  discussed. 
In  I  ebruary  a  revolution  in  Mexico  seemed  to  tie  the 
hands  of  that  Republic.  Immediately  the  treaty  was 
passed  by  a  joint  resolution,  and  it  received  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  signature  three  days  before  his  term  closed. 

T?  ler  had  at  last  vindicated  his  policy  by  success. 
Though  he  was  not  to  he  president  again  the  victory 
vas.  his.  He  had  worked  the  secret  conspiracy 
against  Mexico  for  over  two  years.  The  proud  South 
had  disregarded  every  claim  of  Mexico  to  national 
courtesy.  The  disputed  boundaries  of  Texas  were 
left  for  another  chapter,  with  tli  1  certainty  of  a  ter¬ 
ritorial  war.  The  slave  owners  had  recovered  the 
balance  of  power,  and  slavery  was  to  he  in  every  new 
State  carved  out  of  Texas  as  far  north  as  the  Missouri 
Compromise  line. 

Texas  was  Tyler’s  gift  to  the  South.  Disavowed 
by  the  Whigs,  not  accepted  by  the  Democrats,  he  had 
remained  true  to  the  South.  As  J efferson  had  given 
to  his  country  the  vast  central  domain  of  the  Louis¬ 
iana  Purchase,  Tyler  was  to  he  remembered  as  hav¬ 
ing  obtained  in  the  interest  of  his  own  section  another 
vast  empire  which  would  be  forced  through  to  the 
Pacific.  That  he,  rather  than  his  successor,  might 
have  the  glory  of  the  first  great  act,  on  the  day  be¬ 
fore  he  left  office  he  despatched  a  messenger  to  Texas 
to  obtain  her  ratification. 
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But  the  most  dramatic  feature  of  this  Texas  busi¬ 
ness  during  Tyler’s  term,  was  the  tragic  defeat 
wrought  by  it  upon  his  enemy,  Henry  Clay. 

It  had  been  nicely  arranged  between  Clay  and 
V an  Buren  that  they  were  to  run  against  each  other 
for  the  presidency  in  1844.  They  had  apparently 
agreed  upon  the  issues  that  they  would  contest,  and 
Texas  was  to  be  left  out.  Neither  wanted  to  touch 
it.  Texas  was  a  firebrand  to  the  North;  none  knew 
what  it  might  do.  But  their  plans  were  upset  by 
Tyler’s  presenting  the  annexation  treaty  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate  in  the  spring  of  1844.  Texas  became  at  once 
the  issue  that  must  be  fought  out. 

The  nomination  of  Clay  was  a  foregone  conclusion. 
Never  had  he  been  so  popular  as  when  he  resigned 
from  the  Senate,  in  1842,  amid  a  scene  in  which  his 
enemies  vied  with  his  friends  to  show  him  honour, 
and  even  Calhoun,  his  bitterest  foe,  took  him  in  his 
arms.  From  Ashland,  his  home,  he  had  conducted 
his  canvass,  and  when  the  Baltimore  Whig  conven¬ 
tion  opened,  May  1,  1844,  there  was  no  other  name 
but  Harry  Clay.  The  great  party  was  resolved  to 
atone  to  him  for  its  disloyalty  of  four  years  before. 
It  comprised  the  best  intellects  of  the  nation,  and 
they  honoured  themselves  by  their  determination 
that  this  peerless  statesman  should  at  last  have  the 
presidency.  Other  American  statesmen  have  sur¬ 
passed  him  in  particulars,  but  none  has  equalled  him 
in  a  round  combination  of  great  qualities. 

Fqur  days  before  this  convention  a  peculiar  coinci¬ 
dence  happened.  Letters  appeared  from  both  Clay 
and  Van  Buren  opposing  the  immediate  annexation 
of  Texas.  To  the  great  majority  of  Whigs  this  senti¬ 
ment  was  agreeable,  and  it  enhanced  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  convention  unanimously  nominated 
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Clay.  Frelingliuysen,  a  staunch  and  trusty  Wlim 

™  vice"president-  The  3’ 

was  Clay  s  own,  gave  no  mention  to  Texas  nor  to  the 
Bank  either,  bv  name;  it  advocated  ClatChnerad 

T''yi’n  “tIonal  currency,  the  tariff,  the  distribu- 
-  on  of  land  money;  and  it  condemned  the  Executive’s 
Psiirpation  of  the  legislative  in  the  veto. 

BuwfT^116?  Democrats  were  not  Pleased  by  Van 

ft  BalT  ^  lett?>  and  When  tlleir  convention  met 

t  s  triSlW  V  26>  “'‘bough  he  led  the  voting 

Then  a  ‘kCf  »  C°uld  “0t  *et  the  two-thirds 
-Lhen  a  dark  horse  appeared  in  James  K.  Polk  of 

Tennessee,  who  believed  first  and  last  in  annexation 

as  suddenly  nominated,  with  Dallas,  of  Penn- 

proved'of  tT  \  SeC°nd  Place‘  The  Plat^orm  ap- 
provecl  of  the  veto  power  m  so  far  as  it  had  over- 

lovn  the  Bank;  it  disapproved  of  land  distribution 
and  Oregon.  ^  **  ^ 

Tvlr’s  Sn%e  an0tW.  Baltimore  convention  of 

wfthdrewffiCTR0lderS  n°™ated  bim;  but  he  soon 
wit  lid  row.  There  was  still  another  small  convention 

whose  might  was  to  prove  prodigious  in  that  cam- 

PaiJfn'  Bwas  tllat  of  the  Liberty  partv;  it  had  met 

m  Buffai0  m  August,  1843,  and  nominated  Janies  G 

jirney  again.  Its  platform  was  against  slaverv,  root 

andbranch,  and  ,t  considered  Texas  as  slavery’s  latest 

issit’  thA:TPaif  pr0gre?sed>  Texas  ™s  the  great 
he  SnmV  7  ^uexatmn  letter  had  hurt  him  in 
the  South  and  he  yielded  to  his  impulse  to  explain 
things  and  wrote  another  and  another.  In  one  he 
said  that  if  annexation  could  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  dishonour,  without  war,  and  with  the  common 

consent  of  the  Union,  he  “should  be  glad  to  see  it.” 
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This  did  not  help  him  at  the  South,  for  Polk  was  for 
annexation  without  conditions.  But  it  killed  him  a 
the  North.  The  Liberty  party  cried:  We  told 

you  so— Clay  will  he  glad  to  see  it l”  Birney  said  to 
doubters,  “If  you  can’t  vote  for  me,  vote  against 
Clay,  for  he  is  a  wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,— and  with 
his 'intellect  will  hurt  anti-slavery  more  than  1  oik 
who  is  stupid.”  The  Whig  canvass,  which  began 
with  joyous  confidence  and  noise,  became  defensive 
in  the  North;  it  had  to  explain  Clay’s  letters.  But 
the  Whig  defections  to  the  Liberty  party  went  on 
while  the  Democrats  closed  up  their  ranks  and 
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The  election  turned  on  New  Y  ork.  There,  out 
of  500,000  votes,  Polk  had  a  majority  of  5,000;  but 
Birney  polled  10,000,  most  of  them  drawn  from  the 
Whig's;  and  it  was  here  that  Clay  lost  New  York,  and 
with  New  York  the  nation.  This  was  Clay’s  heart¬ 
breaking  defeat.  He  accepted  it  serenely,  but  it 
snapped  his  nerve.  No  one  had  been  to  blame  but 
himself.  He  had  been  misunderstood;  but  Polk  had 
not  written  fatal  letters.  The  Abolitionists  had  pre¬ 
cipitated  Texas  and  the  war,  which  might  have  been 
averted  had  they  not  defeated  Clay;  but  Clay  made 
the  strategic  blunder  of  losing  the  North,  which  was 
his,  by  trying  to  appease  the  South,  which  he  could 
never  gain.  Tvler  had  again  worked  defeat  .upon  the 
man  who  would  have  overborne  him.  In  the  issue  of 
the  Bank,  the  land-money  distribution,  and  Texas, 
Tyler  had  been  on  the  side  of  fate,  and  Clay  had 
erred.  Yet  in  the  retrospect,  it  is  Tyler  that  is  dis¬ 
regarded,  and  Clay  is  forgiven  for  his  blunders. 

An  advantageous  foreign  treaty,  engineered  by 
Tyler,  was  that  with  China.  His  minister,  Caleb 
Cushing,  returned  from  his  mission  to  the  mysterious 
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empire  in  January,  1845,  with  a  treaty  which  the 
Senate  unanimously  ratified. 

Tyler  was  also  fortunate  in  going  out  of  office  with 
a  balance  of  $8,000,000  in  the  Treasury,  whereas  he 
fiad  entered  with  a  deficit  of  $11,000,000  That 
however,  was  due  not  to  his  foresight  hut  to  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff,  which  had  raised  the  income  and  had 
brought  prosperity  to  American  industries.  Under 
this  stimulus  the  North  was  making  money  for  the 
nation  with  mills  that  ran  night  and  day,'  and  had 
increased  the  buying  value  of  every  dollar.  The 
bouth,  too,  was  loaded  with  money.  Her  cotton  was 
lying  throughout  the  world.  But  hers  was  a  one¬ 
sided  growth  m  wealth.  Slavery  was  in  reality  her 

economic  curse,  as  the  war  of  twenty  years  later  was 
to  prove. 

.  -Mr-  Ty.ler  left  Washington  immediately  after  the 
inauguration  of  Hr.  Polk,  and  retired  to  his  estate 
near  Greenway,  Virginia.  Here  he  brought  his 
beautiful  bride,  and  the  next  twenty  years  of  his  life 
were  of  peace  and  honour.  Though  unsupported  bv 
the  Democrats  in  his  ambition  to  be  president,  he 
received  from  Virginia  after  his  retirement  an  abun¬ 
dant  appreciation.  In  1861,  when  South  Carolina 
lad  seceded,  \  irginia,  at  Mr.  Tyler’s  proposal,  called 
a  nion  convention  of  representatives  from  the 
States  to  meet  at  Washington  to  seek  a  plan  for  com¬ 
promise.  He  was  made  the  chairman  of  that  famous 
convention  which  had  essayed  the  impossible.  When 
it  failed,  just  before  Sumter  was  fired  upon,  he  re¬ 
turned  to  be  elected  a  Confederate  legislator.  But 
before  he  took  his  seat,  in  1862,  he  died,  while  his 
State  was  trembling  under  the  tread  of  armies  in  the 
conflict  he  had  done  much  to  hasten. 

An  estimate  of  Mr.  Tyler’s  versatile  character 
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would  be  intensely  interesting  if  history  could  make 
the  man  himself  interesting.  He  had  distinguished 
gifts,  hut  he  was  an  insignificant  man  among  the 
statesmen  of  his  time.  lie  had  a  keen  if  fanciful 
political  conscience,  hut  was  too  self-conscious  in  his 
devotion  to  its  separate  experiences  to  be  a-  man  of 
steadfast  political  principles.  The  result  was  an 
instability  amounting  at  times  to  volatileness,  and 
this  made  him  despised.  He  had  a  penetrating  in¬ 
stinct  for  the  side  that  would  win  to-morrow:  the 
next  day  after  might  take  care  of  itself.  He  was  a 
man  of  attractive  address,  affable,  and  high-bred,  and 
his  gentleness  smoothed  out  many  a  hard  interview. 
But  he  had  none  of  the  greater  magnetism  that 
awakens  trust  and  makes  leadership.  As  a  private 
landed  gentleman  and  as  a  senator,  he  wore  a  lustre. 
But  in  the  eminent  place  where  fate  threw  him  he 
seems  in  backward  look  a  man  of  frivolity  and  mis¬ 
chief. 
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PRESIDENT  JAMES  K  POLK. 

(one  administration,  1845-1849.) 


CHAPTER  XX. 

AN  EXPANSIONIST  PRESIDENT. 

When,  on  the  Fourth  of  March,  1845,  President¬ 
elect  Polk,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Tyler,  rode  up  Penn- 
sjh  ania  Avenue  through  the  rain  to  his  inauguration, 
men  felt  that  a  new  epoch  was  opening.  President 
T,y  had  opened  the  way  into  a  strange  and  daring 
course,  and  the  new  President  was  to  lead  the  coun¬ 
try  into  it. 

The  country  had  already  grown  with  a  rapidity 
that  was  as  bewildering  to  itself  as  it  was  to  Europe. 
A  hen  Jefferson  was  inaugurated  there  were  only 
5,000,000  people  in  the  United  States.  Polk  was 
elected  as  president  of  20,000,000.  In  1801  the  area 
of  the  sixteen  States  was  424,500  square  miles. 
Xow,  in  1845,  with  the  new  State  of  Florida,  the 
twenty-seven  States  included  1,357,000  square  miles, 
and  the  Territories  some  600,000  square  miles  more. 

A  hen  J efferson  was  inaugurated,  the  congress¬ 
men  from  Massachusetts  and  Georgia  required  weeks 
to  reach  the  capital  on  horseback.  Of  the  people, 
none  but  the  rich  or  the  adventurous  ever  went  be- 
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yond  their  own  States;  and  the  ideas  held  of  one  an¬ 
other  by  the  different  sections  were  crude  and  often 
fanciful.  Now,  good  roads  stretched  everywhere 
and  good  wagons  were  on  them.  Steamboats  ran 
along  the  coast  and  were  on  all  the  navigable  rivers. 
The  railroad  had  begun.  The  Erie  Canal  connected 
the  chain  of  Great  Lakes  with  the  ocean.  The  post- 
office  was  well  organized  and  connected  every  village 
with  the  world.  The  newspapers  now  gave  news, 
and  collected  it  from  any  point  where  the  mail  went. 
And,  greatest  of  all,  the  telegraph  had  just  come, 
and  the  first  real  business  that  the  first  line  did  was 
to  tick  out  the  news  of  Polk’s  nomination  in  the 
Capitol  before  throngs  of  congressmen.  With  mills 
at  every  waterfall  in  the  North,  and  with  coal  lately 
discovered  which  would  run  mills  anywhere;  with 
commerce  and  exchange  regulated;  with  villages 
turning  to  cities,  and  cities  becoming  pretentious; 
with  books  multiplying;  with  a  real  school  of  Ameri¬ 
can  authors;  with  education  already  universal,  at 
least  in  the  North, — it  was  a  people  of  a  miraculous 
development  who  had  elected  Polk  to  the  presidency. 

During  his  four  years  he  was  not  only  to  con¬ 
duct  a  spirited  foreign  war,  but  he  was  to  add  an  em¬ 
pire  of  territory  to  the  nation’s  domain;  an  area  one 
third  larger  than  that  of  the  sixteen  States  in  1801; 
an  area  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  the  whole  twenty- 
seven  States  on  the  day  when  he  took  his  oath  of 
office, — a  new  realm  of  over  a  million  square  miles. 

This  was  to  be  because  the  Anglo-Saxon  land- 
hunger  of  the  nation  had  been  excited.  It  had  been 
as  yet  undemanding,  for  the  incomprehensible  sweep 
of  untouched  and  unknown  prairies  beyond  the  farth¬ 
est  settlements  had  been  enough  for  the  roving  imagi- 
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nation.  But  stories  had  begun  to  come  from  daring 
explorers  of  the  fertility  and  beauty  beyond  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  exploits  of  young  Lieutenant 
Fremont  (who  had  made  a  runaway  marriage  with 
Senator  Benton’s  daughter  and  who  was  to  be  a 
presidential  candidate),  as  he  made  a  vast  circular 
path  through  the  unknown  from  California  east  to 
Salt  Lake,  then  north,  then  west,  and  then  south 
again,  excited  many  adventurous  spirits.  The  grow¬ 
ing  interest  England  was  taking  in  the  Pacific  coast 
drew  popular  thought  to  it.  American  wagon  trains 
were  already  undertaking  the  six  months’  journey 
over  the  Rockies,  and  some  of  them  were  getting 
there.  These  trains  carried  over  that  terrible  course 
the  hungry  imagination  of  the  people  who  stayed  at 
home.  Accordingly,  when  the  Democratic  platform 
of  1844  boldly  declared  for  the  re-annexation  of 
Oregon  and  Texas,  it  appealed  to  the  racial  land-pas¬ 
sion  which  was  just  ready  to  be  aroused.  Oregon, 
Americans  believed,  was  rightfully  ours  anyway;  and 
with  the  Texas  territory  reaching  out  indefinitely 
westward,  the  mind  easily  imagined  the  whole  Pacific 
coast  becoming  American. 

The  awakening  of  this  appetite  was  due  to  the  most 
artful  campaign  cunning  ever  carried  out  in  the 
LMited  States.  It  was  the  cool  programme  of  the 
planters.  They  too,  of  course,  were  tickled  by  the 
vision  of  the  entire  Western  coast  under  the  flag. 
But  to  them  this  was  subservient  to  the  want  of  new 
slave  States.  They  cared  little  for  Oregon,  but  they 
cared  infinitely  for  all  the  new  Southern  territory 
attainable  by  fair  means  or  otherwise,  where  slavery 
could  extend.  They  regarded  the  bleak  Oregon 
lands  as  unpromising  for  new  free  States,  but  they 
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imagined  a  mighty  group  of  States,  tropical  in  fertil¬ 
ity,  to  be  made  between  the  eastern  line  of  Texas  and 
San  Francisco  Bay. 

These  new  slave  States  the  slave-holders  must  have 
or  be  eventually  beaten  by  the  free  States.  From 
the  very  beginning  of  the  Federal  government,  the 
aim  had  been  to  keep  the  two  sections  balanced. 
Consequently,  the  new  States  had  thus  far  come  in 
twos,  one  free  and  one  slave.  They  did  not  come  in 
simultaneous  pairs,  but  always  with  the  idea  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  division  equal.  The  first  Thirteen  had  been 
seven  free  and  six  slave;  so  one  extra  slave  State  was 
thrown  in  when  Tennessee  was  admitted  in  1796. 
But  aside  from  that  the  pairs  were  as  follows :  V er- 
mont  and  Kentucky;  Ohio  and  Louisiana;  Indiana 
and  Mississippi;  Illinois  and  Alabama;  Maine  and 
Missouri;  Arkansas  and  Michigan.  Mow  Florida 
came,  March  3,  1845,  and  Iowa  was  soon  to  be  its 
match.  In  1844  the  Senate  was  exactly  even,  26  to 
26.  This  was  enough  for  much  that  the  South 
wanted.  The  Senate  having  the  sole  confirming 
power,  a  tie  vote  gave  to  the  solid  South  the  means  of 
controlling  all  the  Federal  appointments,  including 
judges  and  foreign  ministers.  Mr.  Webster  re¬ 
marked:  “Up  to  this  time  the  South  has  had  three 
fourths  of  all  the  Federal  offices  of  emolument  and 
power.”  But  in  the  House  there  was  a  disparity. 
Population  grew  far  faster  in  the  free  States.  And 
in  1844  there  were  135  representatives  from  the  free 
States  to  98  from  the  slave.  Population  was  the  one 
thing  in  the  Morth  that  the  arrogance  of  slavery 
could  not  affect,  and  it  was  destined  to  send  more  and 
more  representatives  to  Congress,  until  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  secession  the  ratio  was  to  be  147  to  90. 

But  there  seemed  to  the  planters  no  reason  why 
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both  Houses  might  not  be  made  predominantly  South¬ 
ern  by  the  Texas  expansion.  The  Oregon  scheme, 
therefore,  was  prepared  to  hide  the  Texas  conspiracy. 
It  was  a  preposterous  claim  that  the  United  States 
had  a  right  up  to  54°  40',  the  Russian  or  Alaskan 
line,  and  it  would  mean  war  with  England.  Rone 
knew  this  better  than  the  Southern  cabal,  and  they 
never  intended  to  contest  for  more  than  the  49th 
parallel.  But  the  campaign  cry  of  “Fifty-four-Forty 
or  Fight”  was  good  for  firing  the  land-lust  of  the 
Northern  race,  and  to  make  them  willing  that  the 
South  should  have  their  slice  also.  The  northern 
Democrats  fell  into  the  trap  completely,  and  many 
Whigs  felt  their  blood  tingle  at  the  thought  of  that 
unmeasured  coast  under  the  stars  and  stripes.  The 
control  of  the  Pacific  was  the  manifest  destiny  of 
the  United  States,  and  “manifest  destiny”  became 
the  purple  phrase  that  pleased  men’s  imaginations 
in  1844. 

To  carry  out  this  rough-shod  plan,  President  Polk 
was  admirably  fitted.  One  of  the  characteristics  that 
had  appealed  much  to  the  virtuous  in  the  north  was 
his  unbending  Presbyterianism,  which  was  in  reassur¬ 
ing  contrast  to  Henry-  Clay’s  well-known  frailties. 
He  was  of  that  grim  religious  temper  that  makes  a 
man  of  peace  pitiless  in  smiting  the  unrighteous,  hip 
and  thigh.  Such  men  readily  conceive  themselves 
the  Lord’s  chosen  vessels,  and  then  they  are  not  too 
much  handicapped  by  sensitiveness.  Let  such  a  man 
accept  the  premises  that  slavery  is  a  divine  institu¬ 
tion,  beneficent  to  both  races,  and  he  has  no  place  for 
weak  scruples  in  carrying  out  the  work  needful  in 
establishing  it. 

James  Knox  Polk  was  born  a  North  Carolinian, 
but  while  he  was  still  a  young  boy  his  family  moved 
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across  the  Alleghanies,  seeking  a  home  in  the  new 
State  of  Tennessee.  His  father,  Samuel  Polk,  was 
a  descendant  from  Robert  Polk,  or  Pollock,  an  early 
Irish  emigrant.  TIis  mother  was  Jane  Knox,  the 
daughter  of  a  Revolutionary  captain  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina.  The  boy  James  grew  up  in  the  new  but  rich 
valley  farm,  where  he  helped  his  father  not  only  at 
the  farming  but  also  in  his  long  expeditions  as  sur¬ 
veyor.  He  had  an  aptitude  for  mathematics,  hut 
he  liked  all  study,  and  early  began  to  be  a  general 
reader.  On  account  of  ill  health  his  parents  took 
his  away  from  books  and  put  him  under  a  merchant’s 
tuition. 

Young  Polk  was  thoroughly  unhappy  at  the  new 
work  and  soon  got  leave  to  be  at  home  again,  now 
bound  to  pursue  his  education  for  which  he  was 
allowed  a  private  tutor.  There  was  good  determina¬ 
tion  in  the  young  man  who  entered  the  second  class 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  twenty,  about 
the  age  when  most  students  of  that  day  left  college. 
But  he  went  out  of  the  institution  three  years  later 
acknowledged  to  be  its  best  classicist  and  mathemati¬ 
cian,  whereof  his  friends  saw  the  proof  when  he  pro¬ 
nounced  the  Latin  salutatory. 

He  next  studied  law,  as  a  matter  of  course  with 
ambitious  young  Southerners,  and  set  up  his  office  at 
Columbia,  his  county  seat.  Lawyers  who  were  both 
well  educated  and  industrious  were  rare  in  that  new 
section.  Something  distinguished  this  practitioner, 
for  he  was  at  once  successful  and  became  a  well- 
known  advocate  throughout  the  State,  practising 
both  alone  and  with  leaders  at  the  bar.  While  he 
was  still  studying  he  got  acquainted  in  some  way  with 
that  maker  and  unmaker  of  men,  Andrew  Jackson, 
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shortly  before  he  was  made  governor  of  the  Territory 
of  Florida. 

As  another  matter  of  course,  the  young  lawyer 
was  soon  speaking  in  public  on  political  topics.  lie 
had  a  popular  style  and  was  wanted  widely  for  stump 
speeches.  He  spoke  in  a  plain,  business-like  fashion, 
and  convincingly,  without  the  turgid  rhetoric  of  the 
times.  He  soon  got  the  chief  clerkship  of  the  Ten¬ 
nessee  legislature,  and  in  1823  he  was  elected  to  that 
body.  He  promised  well,  being  sharp  in  debate, 
tactful  in  legislative  business,  as  well  as  a  steady 
worker  and  a  man  of  force.  He  set  himself  to  get  a 
law  passed  against  duelling,  which  was  a  courageous 
stand  for  a  young  man  to  take  in  that  part  of  the 
country. 

Two  years  of  this,  and  his  district  promoted  him  to 
Congress.  Beginning  in  1825,  at  thirty  years  of 
age,  one  of  the  youngest  members  in  the  House,  he 
was  elected  seven  times  in  succession.  Upon  enter¬ 
ing,  he  at  once  joined  the  opposition  to  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  was  one  of  the  ex¬ 
treme  opponents.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  An¬ 
drew  Jackson,  and  naturally  during  his  eight  years’ 
reign  came  prominently  to  the  front.  He  was 
Speaker  during  the  Twenty-Fourth  Congress,  the 
last  of  Jackson’s  presidency,  and  also  during  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Congress. 

His  maiden  speech  defended  the  proposed  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution,  giving  the  choice  of  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president  directly  to  the  people.  He 
strongly  opposed  the  Panama  mission.  As  chairman 
of  a  select  committee,  he  made  a  report  denying  the 
constitutional  right  of  government  to  collect  from 
the  people  for  distribution  a  surplus  beyond  the  needs 
of  the  government.  In  1833  he  made  a  minority 
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report  from  the  Ways  and  Means  committee  against 
the  Bank;  during  the  fight  after  the  removal  of  the 
deposits,  as  chairman  of  the  committee,  he  stood  by 
President  Jackson. 

Polk  supported  the  administration  of  Van  Buren 
with  unwavering  partisanship,  approving  and  aiding 
all  the  administrative  measures.  When  the  case  of 
Samuel  Swartwout,  the  defaulting  collector  of  cus- 
toms  for  the  port  of  Mew  York,  came  up  for  investh 
gation,  the  usual  duty  of  appointing  the  committee 
was  not  entrusted  to  the  Speaker,  hut  was  assumed 
by  the  House  itself.  This  was  a  severe  reflection 
upon  Polk’s  fair-mindedness.  Party  feelings  ran 
high  during  the  sessions  over  which  lie  presided,  and 
many  appeals  were  taken  from  his  rulings,  in  which 
he  was  uniformly  sustained  by  his  majority. 

The  partisan  quality  of  Polk’s  service  as  Speaker 
is  signalised  by  the  fact  that  when  he  left  the  chair 
not  a  Whig  member  would  move  the  customary  vote 
of  thanks,  this  act  of  courtesy  usually  coming  from 
one  of  the  opposite  party.  Prentiss,'  of  Mississippi, 
asserted  that  the  Speaker  had  not  been  impartial. 

had  been  instead  ( the  tool  of  the  Executive,  the 
tool  of  his  party.”  ITe  declared  that  he  was  “not 
willing  to  give  to  Mr.  Polk  a  certificate  of  good  be¬ 
haviour,  to  aid  him  in  his  canvass  for  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  Tennessee.  .  .  .  This  vote  of  thanks 

was  to  be  used  as  so  much  capital,  on  which  to  do 
political  business,”  and  he  “was  not  disposed  to  fur¬ 
nish  it.”  The  House  was  brought  to  vote  upon  the 
resolution,  which  a  Democratic  member  had  been 
obliged  to  present,  only  by  the  use  of  the  previous 
question.  The  Whigs  added  to  the  insult  by  calling 
for  the  ayes  and  noes.  The  vote  of  the  Whigs  was 
solid  against  the  resolution,  John  Quincy  Adams 
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heading  the  roll.  In  this  embarrassing  situation  the 
Speaker  remained  self-possessed,  showing  “a  mag¬ 
nificent  contempt  for  the  discourtesy  of  the  Whigs.” 
He  thanked  the  “majority  of  the  House”  for  their 
vote,  “as  of  infinitely  more  value  than  the  common, 
matter-of-fact,  customary  resolution,  which,  in  the 
courtesy  usually  prevailing  in  parliamentary  bodies, 
is  passed  at  the  close  of  their  deliberations.” 

Beyond  the  narrow  firmness  of  a  partisan,  Polk’s 
fourteen  years  in  Congress  are  colourless.  His  ca¬ 
reer  was  honourable  from  a  business  point  of  view, 
however,  since  he  had  despatch,  industry,  and  ability 
to  arrive  in  affairs. 

In  the  Tennessee  contest  for  governor,  which  fol¬ 
lowed  Polk’s  withdrawal  from  Congress,  the  course 
of  the  Whigs  in  the  House  aided  his  election.  Their 
refusal  to  join  in  the  resolution  of  thanks  was  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  been  a  spiteful  insult.  Jackson,  at 
the  Hermitage,  took  affront,  and  had  an  angry  inter¬ 
est  in  the  victory  of  Polk  over  his  persecutors.  It 
has  been  argued  that  the  whole  affair  made  him 
known  as  a  friend  of  Jackson,  and  hence  available  as 
a  candidate  against  Van  Buren  in  1844.  To  his  last 
days  Jackson,  when  he  assumed  a  friend’s  cause,  was 
dangerous  to  deal  with. 

As  governor,  Polk  declared  himself  against  a 
Hational  Bank,  against  taxation  for  surplus  revenue, 
and  against  abolition  agitation.  In  1841  he  was  de¬ 
feated  for  governor  in  the  general  Whig  whirlwind, 
and  again  in  1843. 

In  1844,  when  Tyler’s  policy  changed  political  plat¬ 
forms,  and  the  trimming  agreement  of  Van  Buren 
and  Clay  was  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
annexationists,  Polk  spoke  out  with  a  decision  that 
carried.  As  a  probable  candidate  for  vice-president, 
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lie  was  asked  to  state  kis  views  at  this  crisis.  He 
wrote  in  reply,  April  22,  1844:  “I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  declaring  that  I  am  in  favour  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  reannexation  of  Texas  to  the  government  and  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  United  States,  the  title  to  which  I  regard 
to  have  been  as  indisputable  as  that  to  any  portion 
of  our  territory.”  When  Van  Buren  could  not  carry 
the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  at  the  Baltimore  con¬ 
vention,  this  pithy  avowal  made  Polk’s  name  the 
obvious  substitute. 

He  was  an  ideal  candidate  for  that  masterly  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Democratic  managers.  Their  platform 
was  cumulative,  from  vagueness  in  the  tariff  (which 
allowed  them  in  the  North  to  claim  as  their  own  the 
high  tariff  of  1842,  and  in  the  South  to  blame  the 
Whigs  for  it)  up  to  the  most  decisive  call  for  Texas 
and  Oregon.  It  was  this  platform  against  Henry 
Clay’s  popularity.  Nothing  that  Polk  could  do 
would  enhance  his  chance  against  that  personality. 
He  was  a  man  who  could  keep  still  while  Clay  was 
explaining.  He  was  known  as  a  partisan,  but  that 
did  not  hurt  him.  He  was  a  slave-holder,  but  he  was 
of  rigid  morality.  He  was  for  Texas  out  and  out; 
so  was  the  platform,  and  everybody  knew  what  to 
expect.  If  war  was  necessary  with  Mexico  or  Eng¬ 
land,  he  would  make  a  good  war  executive  who  would 
do  the  business  thoroughly.  Seldom  have  campaign 
doctrines  appeared  to  have  so  neat  a  match  in  a  candi¬ 
date.  The  election  was  very  close,  however.  Polk 
had  a  popular  majority  of  75,881  in  a  total  vote  of 
2,698,305.  He  had  170  electoral  votes  to  Clay’s 
105,  but  there  has  been  a  perennial  interest  in  point¬ 
ing  out  that  if  Clay’s  Texas  letter  had  not  driven  off 
so  many  anti-slavery  Whigs  to  Birney  in  New  York, 
that  State,  which  was  Polk’s  by  a  bare  majority, 
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would  have  gone  for  Clay,  and  that  would  have  re¬ 
versed  the  electoral  vote  to  141  for  Clay  to  134  for 

Polk. 

Such  was  the  man  who  took  up  the  work  which  the 
Southern  leaders  had  marked  out  for  him.  Tyler 
could  not  have  done  it,  for  his  high  ideality  left  him 
volatile.  But  Polk,  without  too  much  imagination, 
had  too  sound  a  sense  of  his  business  to  be  unstable 
in  getting  it  done.  George  Bancroft,  the  great  his¬ 
torian,  who  served  for  a  year  in  this  cabinet,  tells  that 
one  day  the  new  President  said  with  emphatic  force: 
“there  are  four  great  measures  which  are  to  be  the 
measures  of  my  administration:  one,  a  reduction  of 
the  tariff;  another,  the  independent  treasury;  a  third, 
the  settlement  of  the  Oregon  question ;  and  lastly,  the 
acquisition  of  California.” 

Not  planning  for  a  reelection,  Polk  chose  his  cabi¬ 
net  with  reference  to  the  readiness  cooperation  to  be 
done  rather  than  to  the  pleasing  of  factions.  James 
Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
had  already  been  mentioned  as  a  candidate  for  presi¬ 
dent,  but  he  retired  his  aspirations  and  came  into  the 
cabinet  pledged  to  carry  out  his  chief’s  policy,  not  to 
train  for  a  succession.  Robert  J.  Walker,  of  Missis¬ 
sippi,  had  the  Treasury;  an  astute  man  of  many 
schemes  and  not  altogether  above  question,  he  was  to 
be  heard  of  again.  William  L.  Marcy,  of  New  York, 
no  friend  of  Van  Buren,  and  the  expounder  of  the 
reasonableness  of  “To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils,” 
was  Secretary  of  War.”  A  pleasant  surprise  in  such 
a  cabinet  is  George  Bancroft,  the  historian  of  his 
country,  who  had  the  Navy,  and  who  was  to  establish 
the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis. 

The  tariff  question  was  brought  up  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  first  message  to  Congress.  He  boldly  attacked 
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the  protection  Tariff  of  1842  as  a  mulcting  of  the 
farmers  in  the  interests  of  manufacturers;  a  system 
wherein  not  the  people  but  the  few  employers  got  the 
profits  of  protection.  Tie  declared  that  the  country 
needed  at  once  a  new  tariff,  geared  for  revenue  only. 
This  position  was  meat  and  drink  to  the  South,  but  it 
excited  wide  anger  in  the  North.  Pennsylvania  had 
been  carried  for  Polk  by  the  artful  arguments  of 
Buchanan  and  Dallas  that  a  Democratic  success 
would  confirm  the  results  of  the  good  tariff  of  1842, 
which  they  claimed  the  Democrats  in  Congress  had 
given  to  the  country.  Polk  was  now  a  betrayer  of 
trust.  Tie  was  under  British  influence;  for  this  was 
the  time  of  the  British  conversion  to  free  trade,  and 
England  was  striving  to  convert  the  world  to  that 
millenial  doctrine.  It  was  even  said  that  Secretary 
Walker  had  consulted  with  the  British  minister  be¬ 
fore  submitting  his  reckless  report  on  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions. 

After  the  late  election  had  swept  votes  into  the 
Democratic  hopper  on  the  anti-England  cry  of  “Eifty- 
Four  Forty  or  Eight,”  a  new  and  unexpected  tariff, 
“British  all  over,”  was  a  chilly  awakening  in  the 
North.  The  Democrats  of  Congress  were  ready  to 
follow  the  administration,  and  in  spite  of  the  prospect 
of  one  war  and  the  possibility  of  another,  a  new  tariff 
act  was  passed  which  reduced  the  revenue  from  cus¬ 
toms  by  several  millions  of  dollars.  It  must  be  ad¬ 
mitted  that  as  a  preliminary  to  an  unknown  but  cer¬ 
tain  addition  to  the  Federal  expenditures,  this  was 
not  the  line  of  a  concentration  of  effort.  But  if  it 
was  unsound  business  in  view  of  the  coming  compli¬ 
cations,  it  was  necessary  business  to  please  the  South¬ 
ern  planters.  The  North  would  probably  concur 
when  the  war  issue  came. 
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When  the  Whigs  went  into  power  in  1841,  they 
had  promptly  abolished  Van  Buren’s  independent 
treasury,  and  after  the  veto  of  their  Bank,  had  failed 
to  put  any  institution  in  its  place.  The  Democratic 
campaign  had  felicitated  the  country  that  the  veto 
power  had  been  adequate  to  defeat  a  revival  of  the 
abominable  Bank,  and  had  commended  Van  Buren’s 
financial  policy.  President  Polk  accordingly  at  once 
proposed  to  Congress  a  renewal  of  the  independent 
treasury,,  or  sub-treasury,  as  it  was  popularly  called. 
The  willing  Congress  was  glad  thus  to  confirm  the 
overthrow  of  the  Bank,  and  before  the  end  of  its 
first  session,  August,  1846,  it  reestablished  the  treas- 
ury  by  which,  ever  since,  government  has  taken  full 
care  of  its  own  funds  without  the  aid  of  any  banks. 

Thus  two  of  the  Democratic  measures  were  carried 
during  the  first  session  of  the  first  Congress.  Even 
more  promptly  was  the  Oregon  question  settled. 

V  hat  was  then  popularly  known  as  the  Oregon 
country  extended  from  parallel  42°  to  54°,  40',  west 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Mexico  had  a  good  title  up 
to  the  former  parallel.  Russia  had  a  good  title  down 
to  the  latter.  A  barren  land  it  was  considered  for  a 
long  time,  good  chiefly  for  trappers  and  traders  in 
furs.  But  interest  in  it  gradually  grew.  After  the 
War  of  1812,  several  proposals  were  made  to  decide 
whether  the  title  belonged  to  the  United  States  or 
Great  Britain.  Finally,  in  1827,  under  President 
Adams,  a  convention  was  made  whereby  a  provisional 
joint  occupancy  by  the  two  nations  was  recognized; 
whenever  either  party  wished  to  abrogate  this  con¬ 
vention  a  twelve  months’  notice  was  to  be  given. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  foundation  of  a  clear  title 
by  either  nation  was  slender.  Both  had  been  there. 
But  the  British  activities  had  been  chiefly  to  the 
28 
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north,  while  the  American  had  been  naturally  to 
the  south.  The  49th  parallel  was  the  boundary  be¬ 
tween  British  America  and  the  United  States  from 
the  Lake  of  the  Woods  as  far  west  as  the  Rocky 
Mountains.  It  would  seem  natural,  accordingly,  for 
this  line  to  be  pushed  through  to  the  Pacific.  But 
as  that  would  give  the  Columbia  river  to  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  preferred  the  joint  occupancy 
to  continue. 

Meantime  both  British  and  Americans  were  'work¬ 
ing  their  way  over  the  mountains.  The  Hudson 
Bay  Company  pointed  out  to  the  British  ministry 
that  their  traders  were  settling  along  the  Columbia 
river,  taking  British  laws  with  them.  American 
scouts  came  back,  after  conducting  trains  of  Ameri¬ 
can  settlers  to  the  same  region,  and  described  its 
riches  and  started  the  beginning  of  a  steady  roll  of 
emigration.  Dr.  Marcus  Whitman  rode  horseback 
across  the  continent  from  Oregon  to  Washington  to 
present  to  the  government  the  need  of  an  immediate 
settlement  of  the  jurisdiction  question. 

In  1844,  while  the  Democrats  were  working  up 
the  Ho r th  on  the  campaign  thunder  that  the  United 
States  should  assert  exclusive  jurisdiction  from  42° 
to  54°,  40',  the  Secretary  of  State,  Calhoun,  was 
negotiating  with  Pakenham,  the  British  minister, 
for  a  compromise  settlement.  Pakenham  proposed 
49°,  which  Calhoun  declined,  and  both  waited  to  see 
what  the  new  administration  would  say.  In  1845 
Secretary  Buchanan  resumed  the  negotiations. 
After  much  argument  that  the  American  title  up  to 
54°  40'  was  good,  he  offered  to  compromise  on  Paken¬ 
ham’ s  previous  offer  of  49°.  How  Pakenham  de¬ 
clined  and  was  rather  sharp  about  it. 

The  matter  then  dropped  until  President  Polk 
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narrated  the  whole  diplomatic  story  to  Congress  in 
December,  1845.  Congress  eagerly  took  up  the 
issue,  and  the  House  passed  a  resolution  instructing 
the  President  to  give  the  required  twelve  months* 
notice  that  the  United  States  withdraw  from  the 
joint-occupancy  agreement.  The  Whigs  of  the 
House  outdid  the  Democrats  in  fiery  speech — John 
Quincy  Adams  led  them  in  their  demand  for  decisive 
action  in  claiming  the  whole  Oregon  country  up  to 
54°,  40  .  The  Senate,  however,  experienced  a  differ¬ 
ent  spirit.  Webster  argued  for  the  fairness  of  49°. 
The  Southern  Democrats  wanted  no  British  compli¬ 
cations  which  would  interfere  with  the  Mexican  pro¬ 
gramme.  So  instead  of  the  fire-eating  House  reso¬ 
lution,  the  Senate  substituted  a  very  amiable  one, 
expressing  a  desire  for  a  friendly  settlement  with 
Great  Britain,  and  as  a  first  step  towards  that,  au¬ 
thorizing  the  President  at  his  discretion  to  give  the 
required  notice  of  abrogation. 

The  British  ministry  was  in  accord  with  this  spirit, 
and  after  a  few  weeks  an  agreement  was  reached 
which  established  49  °  as  the  boundary  between  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  and  the  American  Oregon.  The  Sen¬ 
ate  and  the  President  were  glad  to  seal  this  honour¬ 
able,  fair,  and  very  expedient  settlement.  But 
Northern  Democrats,  who  had  shouted  for  Polk  as  a 
Pifty-Four-Forty-or-Fight  man,  wondered  what  it 
meant.  But  it  was  not  hard  to  guess. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

THE  WAK  WITH  MEXICO. 

Texas,  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  of  importance, 
was  the  first  consideration  before  President  Polk 
when  he  took  his  inaugural  oath.  The  American 
messenger,  hearing  tidings  to  Texas  of  the  American 
proposals  of  annexation,  had  ridden  away  at  top  speed 
the  day  before  Tyler  handed  over  the  executive  office 
to  his  successor.  It  was  April  1  when  this  offer  was 
laid  before  the  President  of  Texas.  It  was  not  too 
early,  for  he  was  even  then  in  the  midst  of  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Mexico,  encouraged  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.  Mexico  was  offering  to  recognise  Texan  inde¬ 
pendence,  providing  that  Texas  would  not  annex  her¬ 
self  to  the  United  States.  It  was  easy,  however,  to 
hold  up  that  negotiation  while  this  most  delightful 
new  offer  was  being  considered.  The  eager  Texan 
Congress  in  June,  in  special  session,  rejected  the 
Mexican  offer  and  accepted  the  American.  A  con¬ 
stitutional  convention  was  called  for  August,  and  in 
October  the  people,  with  one  heart,  adopted  a  State 
constitution  which  was  forwarded  to  Washington  for 
acceptance.  When  Congress  assembled  in  December 
the  new  Texan  senators  and  representatives  were  on 
hand  to  be  admitted. 

Texas,  no  one  questions,  had  the  best  right  to  an¬ 
nex  herself  to  the  United  States.  Mexico,  also,  was 
perfectly  justified  in  regarding,  if  she  chose,  the  part 
taken  by  the  United  States  to  be  a  supreme  insult. 
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The  TJ  nited  States  knew  that  the  action  was  a  proper 
cause  for  war,  and  would  unquestionably  have  fought 
Mexico  if  Louisiana,  for  instance,  had  declared  inde¬ 
pendence  and  then  joined  the  Mexican  republic. 
Mexico  withdrew  her  minister  from  Washington,  but 
v  as  restrained  from  immediate  military  action  by  a 
political  revolution  at  home.  During  the  spring  of 
1845,  however,  President  Polk  increased  the  naval 
squadron  in  the  Gulf,  and  in  May  ordered  General 
Zachary  Taylor  to  have  his  troops  ready  to  move  into 
the  disputed  territory  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 

In  the  annexation  negotiations  President  Tyler 
had  intentionally,  he  said — kept  open  the  question 
of  the  Texan  boundary  towards  Mexico.  There  was 
a  vast  area  between  the  river  Mueces  and  the  Rio 
Grande,  which  both  claimed.  Mexico  said  this  sec¬ 
tion  had  not  rebelled,  and  was  peopled  by  Mexicans. 
Texas  said  that  it  was  represented  in  the  Texan  Con¬ 
gress..  Since  both  seemed  to  base  their  claims  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  people  in  that  section,  it  would 
appear  to  have  been  easy  to  discover  that  feeling, 
amicably.  But.  as  Tyler  had  kept  open  the  old 
Mexican  spoliation  claims  after  they  had  been  once 
settled,  so  now  it  seemed  strategic  to  enlarge  the 
ground  of  dispute  by  taking  over  Texas’s  quarrel  as 
to  the  boundary.  The  larger  the  American  demand, 
the  easier  it  would  be  to  put  on  the  screws  in  acquir¬ 
ing  the  coveted  territory  to  the  ocean,  either  by 
forced  sale  or  by  war.  The  planters  preferred  the 
former  but  were  ready  to  resort  to  the  latter. 

In  conformity  with  this  robber-baron  policy,  the 
President  in  -duly  ordered  General  Taylor  to  sail 
from  Mew  Orleans  and  enter  the  disputed  territory 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Mueces,  and  to  hold  himself 
in  readiness  there.  Taylor  was  there  with  4,000 
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regulars,  when  in  his  December  message  to  Congress 
the  President  congratulated  the  country  on  the 
“bloodless  achievement”  of  the  annexation  of  Texas. 

While  the  disputed  land  was  thus  garrisoned  by 
Americans,  the  President  in  November  sent  Slidell  as 
a  special  envoy  to  the  City  of  Mexico  .to  open  negotia¬ 
tions  for  the  matters  in  dispute,  and  with  secret 
verbal  instructions  as  to  the  getting  of  California. 
The  President  was  a  prompt  business  man,  for  Con¬ 
gress  had  not  yet  accepted  the  Texan  constitution. 
Slidell  was  an  interesting  envoy;  sixteen  years  later 
he  was  special  envoy  again,  from  the  slave  States  in 
rebellion  to  Great  Britain,  when  he  was  held  up  in 
mid-ocean  by  a  too  zealous  Yankee  captain.  His 
Mexican  mission  was  a  failure  technically,  for  the 
Mexican  revolutionary  government,  which  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  bribe,  would  not  receive  him  at  all.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  refusal  enabled  the  President 
to  tell  Congress  that  these  contumacious  people  had 
exhausted  our  tolerance. 

Weeks  before  Slidell  asked  for  his  passports,  how¬ 
ever,  the  President  was  putting  on  the  military  pres¬ 
sure  in  the  disputed  country.  He  ordered  General 
Taylor,  in  January,  1846,  to  move  his  force  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  as  far  as  he  could  go 
without  getting  into  actual  collision  with  the  Mexican 
troops,  who  were  on  the  western  bank  at  Matamoras. 
If,  however,  the  Mexicans  assumed  the  offensive,  he 
was  to  take  the  offensive  also.  By  March,  Taylor 
had  taken  his  position  directly  across  the  river  from 
the  Mexican  force,  whose  general  challenged  his  pres¬ 
ence  as  an  invasion.  A  month  later  a  reconnoitering 
squardon  of  Americans  was  cut  to  pieces  by  a  superior 
Mexican  force. 

Then  General  Arista  began  to  operate  against 
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Taylor's  communications.  Taylor  made  a  quick 
march  to  his  base,  and  upon  his  return  he  en¬ 
countered  General  Arista  at  Palo  Alto.  Here  in  a 
set  battle,  chiefly  of  artillery,  the  Mexicans  were 
routed  with  large  loss,  on  account  of  their  inferior 
skill  in  handling  their  pieces.  The  next  day  Arista 
made  another  stand  at  Resaca  de  la  Palma  in  a  more 
advantageous  position.  Deep  ravines  lined  the  one 
road  of  advance,  and  the  Mexicans  commanded  it 
with  a  battery  loaded  with  grape.  General  Taylor’s 
infantry  crept  through  the  ravines,  and  his  cavalry 
charged  gallantly  up  the  road,  sabering  the  gunners 
and  driving  the  Mexicans  over  the  river  to  Mata- 
moras.  The  American  loss  was  slight,  while  that  of 
the  Mexicans  was  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  men  en¬ 
gaged.  By  the  middle  of  May,  General  Taylor  had 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  occupied  his  enemy’s 
fortifications. 

Meanwhile  events  had  moved  fast  in  Washington. 
As  soon  as  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  American 
reconnoitering  party  reached  the  capital,  President 
Polk  sent  to  Congress  a  lurid  war  message.  He  re¬ 
cited  how  his  attempted  negotiations  with  Mexico 
through  Slidell  had  been  insolently  ignored,- — but 
he  did  not  tell  that  Slidell  had  been  sent  to  bribe  the 
revolutionary  government  into  a  cession  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  He  went  back  to  the  old  spoliation  claims  which 
were  still  unpaid, — although  they  were  a  trifle  and 
woidd  unquestionably  have  been  paid  when  a  stable 
government  was  set  up.  He  declared  that  Mexican 
soldiery  “had  invaded  our  territory  and  had  shed 
American  blood  on  American  soil”;  that  consequently 
'“war  existed,  and  notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  to 
prevent  it,  existed  by  the  act  of  Mexico.”  But  he 
did  not  name  the  military  provocation  by  the  Ameri- 
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cans,  intolerable  to  the  proper  self-respect  of  a  proud 
neighbour;  nor  did  he  state  that  the  object  of  the 
administration  in  all  its  nagging  of  Mexico  into  a 
fight  was  to  make  an  occasion  for  seizing  California. 

Congress  knew  this  other  side,  both  Democrats 
and  Whigs.  But  one  party  had  shaped  events  to  this 
bloody  spot,  and  the  other  party  could  not  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  leaving  the  brave  little  American  army,  led 
too  by  a  W  big  who  might  make  a  good  presidential 
name,  without  support.  Congress  immediately  voted 
an  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  for  the  war,  and  au¬ 
thorised  the  President  to  call  for  50,000  volunteers. 

In  the  first  excitement  of  the  people  the  war 
seemed  popular.  _  The  brilliant  victories  of  General 
Taylor  s  well-disciplined  force  over  superior  numbers 
stimulated  immense  national  fervour  at  first,  'without 
much  regard  to  the  cause.  Enlistments  were  plenti¬ 
ful  m  the  West,  and  of  course  in  the  South;  but  in 
-New  England  there  was  reproach.  A  young  poet 
named  James  Bussell  Lowell  in  the  Biglow  Papers 
voiced  with  ancient  dialect  the  prevailing  Yankee 
feeling  against  “them  nigger-drivin’  States,”  who 
were  after  “bigger  pens  to  cram  with  slaves.” 


“Ef  ye  take  a  sword  an’  dror  it, 
And  go  stick  a  feller  thru, 
Guv’ment  ain’t  to  answer  for  it  — 
God  11  send  the  bill  ter  you,  ’ 


was  a  type  of  the  moral  appeal;  and  the  argument 
addressed  to  Private  Sawin,  that  “Our  nation’s  big¬ 
ger  n  theirn  and  so  its  rights  air  bigger,”  was  a 
specimen  of  the  unanswerable  satire.  When  fmht- 
ing  blood  is  up  conscience  has  to  wait  for  a  little; 
mt  the  reaction  is  apt  to  be  upsetting  when  it  comes. 
On  the  one  hand  were  the  enthusiasts  of  slavery  and 
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of  expansion,  with  their  beating  drums.  In  the  mid¬ 
dle  was  another  class  of  people  who  stifled  theii 
repudiation  of  the  principles  of  this  war  under  the 
then  much  quoted  sentiment,  “Our  country,  right 
or  wrong.”  At  the  other  side  were  conscientious 
Democrats  and  Whigs  like  Van  Buren,  King,  Blair, 
Webster,  Clay,  Benton,  who  frankly  reproached  the 
administration  for  the  dishonour  of  the  war.  Many 
like  these  supported  it  from  a  sense  of  national  duty 
and  also  denounced  it  with  unmeasured  bitterness. 
A  young  officer  from  AV est  P oint  who  distinguished 
himself  in  that  war,  Ulysses  S.  Grant,  wrote  many 
years  afterwards  in  his  Memoirs:  “For  myself  I  was 
bitterly  opposed  to  the  measure  [the  annexation  of 
Texas]  and  to  this  day  I  regard  the  war  as  one  of 
the  most  unjust  ever  waged  by  a  stronger  against  a 
weaker  nation.”  And  another  man,  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln,  whom  Illinois  was  sending  to  Congress,  said 
years  later:  “I  was  an  old  Whig,  and  whenever  the 
Democratic  party  tried  to  get  me  to  vote  that  the 
war  had  been  righteously  begun  by  the  President,  I 
would  not  do  it.  But  when  they  asked  money  or 
land  warrants,  or  anything  to  pay  the  soldiers,  I  gave 
the  same  vote  that  Douglas  did.” 

While  the  war  was  thus  in  discussion  among  the 
people,  the  administration  was  pushing  it  vigorously, 
both  by  intrigue  and  by  military  plans.  To  subvert 
the  Mexican  government  which  had  refused  to  see 
Slidell,  the  administration  arranged  to  have  the  exiled 
Santa  Anna  returned  from  Cuba  to  Mexico.  It 
hoped  that  his  gratitude  would  incline  him,  if  he 
succeeded  in  getting  the  leadership  again,  to  favour 
the  American  designs.  But  Santa  Anna,  when  he 
reestablished  himself  by  a  counter  revolution,  at  once 
began  to  organize  an  irreconcilable  resistance  to  the 
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invaders.  But  though  the  government  was  foiled  in 
this  intrigue,  the  military  seizure  of  California  that 
same  summer  was  successful.  Commodore  Sloat 
took  possession  of  the  sea-ports,  and  General  Kearney 
marched  overland  by  Santa  Fe  and  occupied  the  ter¬ 
ritory. 

In  September  General  Taylor  captured  Monterey, 
after  days  of  desperate  resistance  by  its  defenders,  in 
which  he  himself  lost  heavily.  He  granted  very 
generous  terms  to  the  defeated,  allowing  them  to 
march. away  with  small  arms  and  some  ammunition. 
For  this  liberality  he  was  censured  by  the  administra¬ 
tion,  which  was  glad  to  find  somewhat  against  this 
soldier  whose  exploits  were  already  making  news¬ 
papers  and  conventions  hail  him  as  a  Whig  presi¬ 
dential  candidate.  The  State  elections  of  the  au¬ 
tumn  were  beginning  to  show  the  Northern  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  war;  and  in  the  face  of  these  Whig  suc¬ 
cesses  the  President  was  not  disposed  to  give  un¬ 
limited  opportunity  to  the  too  popular  Whig  general. 

.  ®ut  Hiere  were  no  Democratic  generals  to  put  in 
his  place..  A  number  of  Democratic  politicians  were 
made  .  brigadier-  and  major-generals  directly  from 
civil  life,  and  it  was  even  proposed  to  make  Senator 
Benton  a  lieutenant-general.  But  military  heroes 
could  not  be  produced  thus.  The  only  officer  who 
could  supersede  Taylor  was  another  Whig,  the  rank¬ 
ing  major-general  of  the  army,  Winfield  Scott.  Fie 
was  a  successful  commander  in  the  War  of  1812  and 
indeed  was  one  of  the  ablest  officers  that  the  country 
has  ever  had.  He  also  was  envious  of  Taylor,  and  was 
using  ,  every  means  to  escape  the  business  of  staff 
direction  m  Washington  and  to  get  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  m  Mexico. 

When  it  became  evident  that  a  hundred  days’  war 
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would  not  whip  the  Mexicans  into  ceding  California, 
plans  were  made  for  a  capture  of  the  capital  city. 
Reluctantly  the  command  of  the  great  expedition  was 
bestowed  upon  the  Whig,  General  Scott.  Rut 
though  he  had  very  definite  ambitions  for  the  presi¬ 
dency,  he  was  esteemed  less  dangerous  than  Taylor. 
So  it  was  decided  to  leave  Taylor  at  the  ISTorth,  and 
to  take  the  flower  of  his  well-drilled  army  for  Scott, 
who  was  to  approach  the  capital  from  the  sea  by  the 
same  route  that  Cortes  took. 

While  Scott  was  starting  for  Mew  Orleans,  De¬ 
cember,  1S46,  Congress  assembled  again.  The  Presi¬ 
dent’s  message  was  an  ingenious  special  pleading  in 
defence  of  the  war,  which  the  criticisms  of  the  people 
certainly  required.  There  were  plenty  of  censorious 
speeches  in  Congress,  but  there  was  a  united  response 
to  the  needs  of  the  military  situation.  A  sum  of 
$60,000,000  was  appropriated.  The  navy  was  im¬ 
proved  with  new  steam  vessels.  Enlistments  for  a 
five-year  term  were  authorised.  Both  loans  and 
treasury-note  issues  were  voted.  Nevertheless,  Con¬ 
gress  refused  to  provide  for  any  increase  in  the 
revenue,  as  wisely  suggested  by  the  President.  A 
quadrupled  public  debt  was  preferred  to  a  present 
increase  of  taxes. 

When  General  Scott  in  January  took  away  from 
General  Taylor  his  best  soldiers,  he  left  him  chiefly 
raw  levies  to  be  used  against  the  superior  forces 
which  Santa  Anna  was  bringing  North.  But  the 
spirited  old  commander,  smarting  under  the  sense  of 
injustice,  turned  his  limited  resources  to  large  ac¬ 
count.  On  the  plateau  of  Buena  Vista  he  fought 
off  the  charges  of  Santa  Anna’s  great  army  with 
remarkable  skill.  His  own  intrepidity  imparted  it¬ 
self  to  his  new  regiments  as  he  rode  continuously 
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along  the  firing  line,  and  the  most  gallant  assaults  of 
the  Mexicans  were  unable  to  dislodge  them.  The 
next  day  the  superb  Mexican  army  was  in  full  retreat, 
having  lost  over  a  quarter  of  its  number. 

While  the  American  people,  even  the  Northern 
Whigs,  were  being  thrilled  by  this  brilliant  victory, 
—which  finished  making  Taylor’s  presidential  pres¬ 
tige,  General  Scott  was  disembarking  at  Vera  Cruz. 
Tie  had  sailed  with  a  fleet  of  eighty  transports  and 
an  army  of  over  12,000  men.  Scott  was  unsur¬ 
passed  as  a  staff  officer,  and  few  expeditions  have 
been  better  equipped  than  was  this;  few  modern 
armies  have  been  more  eager  for  battle.  The 
Americans  expected  to  have  their  landing  disputed, 
and  5,500  soldiers  in  ships’  boats  on  the  glassy  sea 
at  once  making  for  the  shore,  formed  a  gailant  spec¬ 
tacle.  Those  were  the  days  when  it  was  still  the 
custom  for  soldiers  to  wear  their  dress  uniforms 
when  they  went  to  face  death  in  battle,  and  military 
dress  had  not  yet  lost  the  pomp  of  the  Napoleonic 
era. 

1  he  Mexicans  did  not  dispute  the  landing,  but 
retired  to  the  castle  of  Vera  Cruz,  where  they  sus¬ 
tained  a  bombardment  until  the  big  siege  guns  forced 
their  capitulation.  General  Scott  was  a  scientific 
as  well  as  a  dashing  soldier,  and  he  was  too  careful 
of  the  lives  of  his  men  to  order  the  unnecessary 
storming  assaults  which  his  glory-hungry  officers 
begged  for.  A  month  was  now  spent  in  perfecting 
the  base  and  m  pushing  forward  the  advance,  be¬ 
fore  Santa  Anna  was  encountered.  This  indomit¬ 
able  man  had  brought  down  the  shattered  remnant 
of  his  army  from  its  defeat  at  Buena  Vista,  had  sub¬ 
dued  contradiction  at  the  capital,  and  had  gathered  a 
new  force  of  nearly  12,000  soldiers,  undisciplined 
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but  spirited,  to  oppose  the  new  Cortes.  At  Cerro 
Gordo,  among  the  hills,  he  awaited  the  Americans 
with  his  army  advantageously  placed.  But  Scott’s 
trained  eye  discovered  one  weak  spot:  by  throwing 
a  force  in  the  Mexican  rear  he  hit  this  spot,  and  soon 
Santa  Anna’s  army,  after  a  stout  fight,  was  driven 
in  a  broken  and  sanguinary  rout  by  the  cheering 
Americans.  The  victors’  loss  was  450,  but  that  of 
the  defeated  was  much  greater,  and  the  remnant  of 
6,000  with  which  Santa  Anna  escaped  was  nearly 
captured. 

The  Mexican  general  had  no  thought  of  yielding. 
His  foes  at  the  capital,  who  declared  him  proven  in¬ 
competent,  were  first  put  down,  and  then  by  pretence 
of  opening  negotiations  with  the  Americans,  he 
finessed  for  time  in  which  to  reorganise  the  defence. 
From  April  to  August,  while  slow  parleys  were  going 
on  between  Santa  Anna  and  an  agent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  State  Department,  Scott  was  getting  up  rein¬ 
forcements  and  guarding  his  soldiers  from  yellow 
fever.  The  cool,  mountainous  elevation  where  he 
was  encamped  protected  the  army  from  that  dreaded 
scourge,  and  when  the  advance  was  again  resumed 
towards  the  higher  lands,  the  soldiers  were  in  ad¬ 
mirable  form. 

At  the  middle  of  August,  General  Scott’s  army 
had  reached  the  volcanic  elevations  where  they  could 
look  down  upon  the  dream-like  beauty  of  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  its  green  and  well-watered  basin.  As 
superior  in  military  skill  and  firmness  to  the  Mexi¬ 
can  patriots  as  the  Spanish  conquerors  of  three  cen¬ 
turies  before  had  been  on  this  very  road,  they  had 
vet  to  reckon  with  the  last  bitter  stand  of  an  infuri¬ 
ated  people.  Cherubusco,  Chapultepec,  Molino  del 
Bey,  were  the  names  of  a  series  of  desperate  fights 
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in  sight  of  the  city,  in  all  of  which  the  courage  of 
the  Mexicans  and  the  invincible  spirit  of  Santa  Anna 
went  down  before  the  over-matching  skill  and  steadi¬ 
ness  of  the  invaders.  After  a  month  of  this  unequal 
struggle,  the  Americans  entered  the  city  as  its  few 
surviving  defenders  fled  from  it.  The  ancient  plaza 
was  full  of  conquerors,  whose  martial  music  was  in 
the  air.  It  was  not  strange  that  the  invaders  as 
individuals  respected  property  and  women,  and  paid 
for  what  they  had,  for  they  were  Americans.  But 
it  was  significant  that  after  such  an  uninterrupted 
series  of  victorious  battles,  after  such  perfect  man¬ 
agement  of  an  expedition  and  such  consummate  gen¬ 
eralship,  there  was  so  little  for  the  nation  in  after 
years  to  find  glory  in.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  have  looked  upon  that  extraordinary  war  of 
mediaeval  brigandage  with  a  cold  curiosity,  never, 
save  in  the  South,  with  an  American  pride. 

After  several  months  of  occupation  the  humiliated 
Mexicans,  through  a  provisional  government,  made  a 
treaty  of  peace.  It  defined  the  new  boundaries  be¬ 
tween  the  two  Republics  to  be  the  Rio  Grande  and 
a  line  drawn  westward  at  about  32°.  This  left  to 
the  United  States  not  only  all  the  disputed  acreage 
of  Texas,  which  we  had  pretended  was  the  cause  of 
the  war,  but  also  Arizona,  Hew  Mexico,  Utah  and 
upper  California,  reaching  northward  to  the  line  of 
our  new  Oregon.  The  United  States  agreed  to  pay 
$15,000,000  to  Mexico  for  what  had  been  forced 
from  her,  and  to  assume  all  the  old  spoliation  claims. 
Renewed  friendship  was  subscribed  and  peaceable 
adjustment  was  promised  for  future  disputes.  Then 
the  stars  and  stripes  came  down  in  the  Plaza  and  the 
Mexican  troops  marched  in  as  the  American  column 
disappeared  towards  the  sea. 
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The  war  was  over  so  far  as  concerned  the  weaker 
Republic;  but  it  had  left  dragons’  teeth  to  the  United 
States.  Slavery  in  the  new  territory  was  the  con¬ 
suming  question.  Both  parties  tried  not  to  make  it 
a  party  issue,  and  in  proportion  to  their  success  in 
this  avoidance  it  became  tenfold  more  portentous  as 
the  inescapable  sectional  contradiction.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  in  his  inaugural  address  had  warned  the  people 
against  the  evils  of  anti-slavery  agitation;  and  such 
was  his  belief  in  the  excellence  of  slavery,  it  is  prob¬ 
able  that  he  really  expected  that  his  glowing  pro¬ 
gramme  of  land-acquisition  would  be  able  to  divert 
attention  from  the  theme  of  human  bondage.  So 
far  was  it  from  this,  that  the  great  anti-slavery  re¬ 
vival  began  in  Polk’s  administration ;  and  it  was  both 
the  direct  and  the  indirect  result  of  Polk’s  policy. 

This  revival  began  in  Polk’s  first  Congress.  The 
war  having  begun,  Congress  was  ready  to  hold  up 
the  President’s  hands  in  all  the  military  measures  he 
proposed.  It  also  acceded  to  his  request  for  $2,000,- 
000  with  which  he  said  he  hoped  to  purchase  peace. 
But  while  this  bill  was  before  the  House,  in  August, 
1846,  a  fateful  thing  happened.  A  Democrat  from 
Pennsylvania,  a  plain  man  of  Dutch  build,  David 
Wilmot  by  name,  presented  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  as  a  proviso  that  in  none  of  the  new  territory  to 
be  acquired  should  slavery  or  involuntary  servitude 
except  for  crime  be  permitted.  This  was  only  an 
extension  of  the  old  ordinance  of  1787  that  slavery 
should  not  go  into  the  territories.  But  it  was  also  a 
cool  proviso  that  would  upset  the  entire  Southern 
enterprise.  It  was,  however,  such  a  simple  and 
straightforward  cutting  of  the  tangled  knot  that  it 
at  once  caught  the  Northern  fancy.  The  proviso 
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was  accepted  by  tbe  House,  but  it  reached  the  Senate 
too  late  to  be  acted  on  before  adjournment. 

The  “Wilmot  Proviso”  went  immediately  before 
the  country.  In  the  South  it  was  ridiculed  and  exe¬ 
crated.  In  the  North  it  was  immensely  popular  for 
a  long  time.  It  seemed  to  say  the  whole  thing.  It 
was  a  test  of  the  ingenuousness  of  the  administra¬ 
tion’s  policy:  Was  the  war  for  a  national  principle 
of  honour  or  was  it  for  slavery  extension,  pure  and 
simple  ? 

In  the  Congressional  elections  of  that  autumn  this 
proviso  helped  make  votes  against  the  administration. 
It  was  the  convincing  and  mathematical  ally  of  the 
conscience  Whigs  and  the  conscience  Democrats  in 
their  denunciation  of  the  war.  In  the  next  session 
of  Congress,  when  the  President  asked  for  $3,000,- 
000  for  peace  money,  the  proviso  was  again  attached 
to  the  House  bill.  But. this  time  it  was  rejected  by 
the  Senate,  and  the  House  accepted  the  refusal. 
The  Whigs  had  begun  to  be  jealous  of  the  proviso, 
as  they  claimed  it  was  a  stealing  of  their  thunder  by 
the  Northern  Democrats.  Nevertheless,  it  remained 
the  pillory  of  the  insincerity  of  the  war. 

The  President’s  tour  through  the  North,  with  the 
idea  of  making  a  stand  against  the  condemnation 
under  which  he  smarted,  was  not  successful.  The 
revulsion  at  him  and  his  works  by  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  classes  of  Northern  society  was  too  strong  for 
his  speeches  or  his  person  to  win  the  coveted  favour. 
The  second  Congress  which  met  in  1847  had  a  Whig 
majority  in  the  House.  It  did  nothing  of  mo¬ 
ment,  but  it  amused  itself  by  attacks  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  conduct  of  the  war.  It  was  a  notable  Con¬ 
gress,  however,  for  the  fact  that  both  Abraham  Lin¬ 
coln  and  J efferson  Davis  appeared  in  it.  It  also  saw 
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the  death  of  the  venerable  John  Quincy  Adams,  who 
fell  at  his  desk — the  grandest  champion  who  has  ever 
glorified  the  House. 

It  was  in  the  air  ever  since  the  battle  of  Buena 
\  ista  that  General  Taylor  would  be  the  next  Whig 
candidate,  and,  as  surely,  the  next  president.  It  was 
also  certain  that  President  Polk  had  no  chance  what¬ 
ever  of  election,  and  the  Democrats  had  no  mind  to 
lose  the  election  in  order  to  vindicate  their  President 
for  obeying  their  instructions.  They  decided  that 
they  had  had  enough  of  Southern  presidents  for  a 
time,  and  now  looked  for  a  Northern  man  who  would 
bend  to  Southern  maxims.  On  the  22d  day  of  May, 
1848,  the  Democratic  national  convention  at  Balti¬ 
more  nominated  Lewis  Cass  of  Michigan  and  Wil¬ 
liam  O.  Butler  of  Kentucky.  Cass  was  an  ideal 
Northern  man  with  Southern  principles  who  had  all 
his  political  life  yielded  to  every  demand  the  plant¬ 
ers  made.  The  platform  approved  the  war  in  its 
totality,  but  was  non-committal  on  the  question  of 
slavery  in  the  territories. 

But  the  interest  of  the  country  was  chiefly  with 
the  nomination  of  General  Taylor  in  Philadelphia, 
the  7th  of  June.  Webster  said  it  was  not  fit  to  be 
made.  Clay,  who  believed  that  in  this  best  year  of 
Whig  influence  he  would  again  be  the  candidate  was 
disappointed  once  more  and  for  the  last  time.  The 
Whigs  would  have  no  other  but  the  old  warrior.  lie 
had  been  steadily  victorious.  The  President  had  re¬ 
warded  his  achievements  with  conspicuous  efforts  to 
hide  his  glory.  He  was  the  most  available  man  for 
two  objects, — to  fight  the  administration  and  to  di¬ 
vert  attention  from  the  slavery  question.  In  order 
to  avoid  slavery  altogether  no  platform  was  adopted. 
And  yet,  though  both  the  great  parties  thus  with 
29 
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clever  calculation  ignored  that  question,  it  was  to 
decide  the  election  after  all,  in  a  way  they  could  not 

foresee.  . 

A  strange  amalgamation  led  to  the  making  of  the 
new  Free  Soil  party  of  1848.  First,  there  was  the 
old  Liberty  party,  with  increasing  numbers. .  Close 
in  sentiment  to  them  were  the  conscience  AVhigs  who 
despised  the  temporising  of  their  party  in  avoiding 
the  Wilmot  proviso  and  in  nominating  a  slave-owner. 
The  conscience  L)emocrats  were  in  harmony  with  the 
Barnburner  faction  of  the  New  Fork  delegation, 
which  had  withdrawn,  indignant,  from  the  convention 
after  the  subservient  nomination  of  Cass.  These 
bodies  coalesced  in  a  Free  Soil  convention  at  Biiffalo 
on  August  9,  and  nominated  the  most  distinguished 
mutineer  against  the  oligarchy — ex-president  Martin 
Van  Buren.  This  party  had  a  platform  of  powerful 
declarations.  It  based  itself  flatly  on  the  doctrine  of 
the  Wilmot  proviso,  and  went  much  further.  While 
it  disclaimed  any  right  to  interfere  with  slavery  in 
States,  it  claimed  the  right  and  the  duty  to  prohibit 
it  forever  in  all  the  territories  under  control  of  Fed¬ 
eral  government.  Congress,  it  declared,  had  no  more 
right  to  make  a  slave  than  to  make  a  king.  Free 
soil,  free  speech,  free  labor,  free  men,  were  the  fervid 
and  rhythmic  phrases  with  which  this  very  genuine 
paper  ended.  Had  there  been  some  one  else  than 
Y an  Buren  at  the  head  of  it,  who  can  tell  how  much 
more  widely  it  might  have  carried  among  the  quick¬ 
ened  consciences  of  the  North  that  autumn?  But 
the  nation  was  not  yet  prepared  for  the  throes  of  a 
Southern  secession. 

As  it  was,  the  Whigs  following  W ebster  and  Gree¬ 
ley  gave  the  Free  Soil  ticket  scant  support,  in  spite  of 
their  moral  awakening.  But  as  Whigs  withdrew, 
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Democrats  came;  and  the  291,263  Free  Soil  votes 
were  enough  to  defeat  Cass  soundly.  Of  course  these 
votes  came  from  the  free  States,  the  courageous  ex¬ 
ceptions  being  9  in  Virginia  and  125  in  Maryland. 
Cass  received  1,220,544  votes,  and  Taylor  1,360,099. 
In  the  electoral  college  Cass  had  127  and  Taylor  163. 

When  Cong  ress  reassembled  in  December  after 
this  election,  the  administration  had  reason  for  de¬ 
jection.  The  President  had  conducted  an  extraor¬ 
dinarily  successful  war,  and  had  added  an  empire  to 
his  country.  But  he  himself  was  covered  with 
obloquy,  and  the  Democratic  policy  he  had  followed 
was  condemned  at  the  polls.  Ilis  message  was  a  long 
argument  in  justification  of  the  war,  with  suggestions 
for  a  brotherly  compromise  of  the  slavery  question 
by  an  extension  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  line, 
36°  30',  to  the  Pacific. 

Polk’s  strange  career  wTas  finished  when  on  Mon¬ 
day,  March  5,  1849,  he  left  the  White  House  to  the 
general  whose  fame  he  had  tried  to  arrest.  He 
survived  his  office  hut  a  few  weeks.  Overwork  and 
mortification  had  together  so  broken  him  that  he 
could  not  resist  disease.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1849, 
he  passed  away  at  his  house,  in  his  fifty-fifth  year. 

The  contrast  between  the  personal  reprobation  of 
the  President  by  the  public  and  the  extent  of  the 
material  advantage  he  had  conferred  upon  his  coun¬ 
try  is  one  of  the  memorable  points  in  American  his¬ 
tory.  It  was  “manifest  destiny”  that  this  nation 
should  possess  the  continent  to  the  western  ocean, 
just  as  it  wTas  later  that  slavery  should  be  abolished. 
But  the  agent  of  the  first  achievement  was  regarded 
as  the  “scourge  of  God,”  while  the  worker  of  the 
latter  was  His  prophet  and  the  shepherd  of  His  peo¬ 
ple.  The  repudiation  of  President  Polk  happened 
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because  of  the  way  he  did  the  fated  task.  The  motive 
he  obeyed  was  not  humane,  but  barbarous  and  selfish 
to  the  degree  of  brutality.  The  methods  he  used  to 
open  the  war  were  hypocrisy  and  dissimidation;  with 
all  his  effort  to  put  Mexico  in  the  wrong,  he  succeeded 
only  in  putting  his  own  country  in  the  wrong.  The 
consummate  despatch  with  which  the  war  was  pushed 
to  its  speedy  end  never  excited  so  much  commenda¬ 
tion  that  men  did  not  stop  to  pity  the  proud  and 
heroic  victims.  These  lost  their  crown  that  slavery 
might  triumph  over  freedom  in  another  republic. 
Their  sentiments  were  nobler  than  ours,  unprogres¬ 
sive  as  they  were  as  a  people.  When  the  articles  of 
peace  were  being  discussed,  the  Mexican  commission¬ 
ers  begged  for  a  clause  promising  that  slavery  should 
not  enter  the  domain  whieh  they  had  already  purged 
of  human  bondage.  The  American  commissioner, 
Polk’s  confidential  agent,  replied  that  if  the  territory 
“were  increased  tenfold  in  value,  and  covered  a  foot 
thick  with  pure  gold,  on  the  single  condition  that 
slavery  were  to  be  forever  excluded”  he  would  “not 
entertain  the  offer  for  a  moment,  nor  even  think  of 
sending  it  to  his  government.  ISTo  American  Presi¬ 
dent  would  dare  to  submit  such  a  treaty  to  the  Sen¬ 
ate.” 

The  land  did  prove  to  be  as  valuable  to  this  nation’s 
development  as  if  it  had  been  covered  with  gold  over 
its  entire  surface;  but  the  heart  of  the  real  American 
people  was  too  sound  for  such  a  traffic  to  be  other 
than  the  bitterest  humiliation. 

Against  this  gigantic  shame  the  pure,  rigorous  and 
pious  life  of  the  President  and  his  saintly  wife,  as 
well  as  the  remarkable  business  capacity  of  his  ad¬ 
ministration,  make  the  figure  of  an  anti-climax.  Yet 
the  American  historian,  Bancroft,  writing  from  vivid 
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memories  of  the  way  things  were  made  to  move  while 
he  was  in  Polk’s  cabinet,  said  that  “his  administration, 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  results,  was  perhaps 
the  greatest  in  our  national  history,  certainly  one  of 
the  greatest.”  It  is  safe  to  believe  that  if  this  most 
sane  historian  had  been  able  to  attain  the  perspective 
of  history  in  which  to  regard  the  brilliant  execution 
of  those  days,  he  would  have  used  a  more  discerning 
word  than,  great. 
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PRESIDENT  ZACHARY  TAYLOR 
(part  of  one  administration,  1849-1850.) 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

A  PRESIDENT  FROM  THE  CAMP. 

A  third  time  in  twenty  years  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  had  made  a  president  out  of  a  military  idol. 
General  Taylor’s  laurels,  unlike  those  of  Jackson  and 
Harrison,  were  fresh  from  recent  battlefields;  and 
unquestionably  the  blunt  old  warrior,  rather  than 
General  Scott,  was  the  popular  hero  of  the  Mexican 
war.  Not  less  than  his  brilliant  victories,  his  per¬ 
sonal  ways  appealed  to  the  imagination  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  General  Scott  was  consummate  as  a  mili¬ 
tary  scientist  and  superb  as  a  fighting  general;  but 
his  vanities  and  pomp — “Fuss  and  Feathers”  he  was 
nicknamed — left  little  in  reserve  for  the  popular 
fancy  to  fill  out.  Taylor,  on  the  contrary,  left  all  his 
bedecking  for  the  imagination  of  his  admirers,  for 
.he  was  plain  in  manner — “old  Rough  and  Ready”  he 
was  called,  he  got  along  with  as  little  uniform  as 
possible,  he  let  others  take  care  of  his  prestige;  but 
in  camp  and  in  fight  he  was  the  incarnation  of  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  decisiveness  and  intrepidity. 

Yet  he  would  not  have  been  hailed  instantly  by 
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the  Whig  managers  as  the  one  and  only  presidential 
personality  for  1848,  if  they  had  not  felt  an  impera¬ 
tive  need  for  an  availability  once  more  rather  than 
for  a  statesman.  A  man  of  well-known  views,  a  con¬ 
structive  leader  who  stood  pronounced  on  all  the  defi¬ 
nite  issues,  would  have  been  a  too  dangerous  experi¬ 
ment  for  the  Whigs  that  year.  Disintegration  over 
the  slavery  question  had  struck  both  parties,  but  the 
Whigs  were  the  more  shaky.  There  was  really  but 
one  prominent  issue.  The  old  questions  which  the 
parties  had  battled  over  were  about  fought  out.  The 
doctrines  the  people  were  actually  discussing  were 
those  which  the  Tree  Soil  convention  boldly  pub¬ 
lished.  Should  there  be  any  new  slave  States  ? 
Should  slavery  be  prohibited  in  all  the  territories  as 
Wdlmot  said,  or  allowed  in  all  the  territories  as  Cal¬ 
houn  said,  or  be  kept  below  36°  30'  as  Polk  said? 

Neither  of  the  great  parties  in  1848  dared  go  before 
the  people  on  these  issues;  neither  could  have  agreed 
within  itself  upon  a  platform  which  answered  these 
questions;  the  line  of  intense  and  rancourous  differ¬ 
ence  of  opinion  wound  like  a  serpent  in  each  party. 
The  future  was  gloomy  with  uncertainty.  Only  the 
slave-driving  section  of  the  Democratic  party  had  a 
clear  programme.  As  for  either  party  as  a  whole, 
there  were  so  many  anti-slavery  Democrats  at  the 
North  and  pro-slavery  Whigs  at  the  South  and  so 
many  anti-agitation  men  in  both  parties,  that  there 
was  no  policy  at  all  except  to  keep  the  issue  out  of 
the  presidential  contest.  This  was  one  strong  reason 
why  the  presidents  of  this  period  were  of  distinctly 
smaller  pattern  than  those  before  1840  and  after 
1860;  the  men  of  this  double  decade  who  were  great 
had  marked  records  on  the  slavery  question;  Clay  in 
1844  was  an  instance  of  their  difficulty  as  candidates. 
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Consequently,  Taylor’s  war  record  and  personal  ac¬ 
ceptability  made  him  a  godsend  to  the  Whig  mana¬ 
gers. 

Zachary  Taylor  had  soldier  blood  to  begin  with, 
his  father  having  been  Colonel  Richard  Taylor  of 
the  Revolution.  The  Taylors  came  from  Carlisle  on 
the  English  border,  but  they  had  been  Virginians 
for  five  generations  when  the  future  president  was 
born,  September  24,  1784.  After  the  Revolution 
\  irginia  bestowed  a  land  bounty  on  her  veteran 
soldiers,  and  Colonel  Taylor  took  up  a  grant  in  Ken¬ 
tucky,  which  was  then  but  a  vast  county  in  the  parent 
State.  Here  were  but  few  settlers,  and  the  life  was 
the  rough  and  rigorous  one  of  farmers  in  the  frontier 
wilderness.  Thus  young  Taylor,  like  young  Polk, 
grew  up  a  strenuous  product  of  the  Hew  West.  But 
unlike  P oik  he  had  no  high  scholarly  tastes  nor  large 
educational  opportunities.  He  had,  however,  a  much 
better  education  than  most  pioneer  boys,  at  his 
father’s  prosperous  hearth,  where  a  private  Yankee 
tutor  instructed  him  for  years  in  book  learning,  and 
where  the  soldier  neighbours  met  to  talk  over  their 
fighting  days  and  to  exchange  their  political  notions. 
Idle  Taylor  boys  thus  caught  the  military  spirit,  and 
all  but  one  of  them  entered  the  United  States  army. 

When  the  army  was  increased,  in  1808,  by  several 
regiments,  preparatory  to  the  possible  conflict  with 
Gieat  Britain,  Zachary  Taylor,  then  twenty-three 
years  of  age,  applied  for  a  commission.  He  received 
the  appointment  of  1st  Lieutenant  in  the  new  7th 
Infantry.  Two  years  later  by  good  fortune  he  rose 
to  be  captain.  The  Indian  troubles  on  the  frontier 
were  frequent  at  that  time,  and  there  the  menace 
of  a  foreign  war  was  growing.  In  G-overnor  Harri¬ 
son’s  Tippecanoe  campaign  in  1811,  Captain  Taylor’s 
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regulars  were  in  service,  though  there  is  no  record  of 
his  presence  at  the  great  battle.  After  the  declara¬ 
tion  of  war  the  Indians  again  grew  bold  and  threat¬ 
ened  the  whole  Wabash  valley.  Captain  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  defend  Fort  Harrison,  a  stockade  on  the 
river  above  Vincennes,  which  settlement  was  to  be 
protected.  There  his  company  of  fifty  men,  reduced 
to  less  than  a  score  of  effectives  by  fever,  foiled  and 
repulsed  a  large  attacking  force  of  Indians.  This 
was  so  thoroughly  done  that  when  in  the  autumn  re¬ 
lief  came,  the  Indians  had  quite  disappeared  from 
the  neighbourhood.  For  this  good  work  Taylor  re¬ 
ceived  the  brevet  of  major,  an  unusual  honour  at 
that  period.  The  next  year  Major  Taylor  with  the 
regulars  was  undertaking  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians  on  the  Wabash.  In  1814  he  became  major 
by  commission  and  conducted  a  company  against  the 
savages  and  their  British  allies  on  Rock  river.  The 
treaty  of  peace  found  the  young  officer  in  this  hazard¬ 
ous  but  inconspicuous  service  which  secured  the 
frontier. 

By  the  military  peace  establishment  of  1815  the 
United  States  army  was  cut  down  to  10,000  men. 
The  President  rearranged,  transferred  and  dis¬ 
charged  officers,  to  form  the  new  corps.  In  the  re¬ 
duction  Taylor  was  set  back  to  a  captaincy.  This, 
though  proper,  appeared  to  him  to  be  so  unjust  in 
view  of  the  successful  exploits  of  his  battalion,  that 
he  resigned  from  the  army,  going  home  “to  make  a 
crop  of  corn,”  as  he  used  afterwards  to  say.  But 
government  reversed  its  decision  and  President  Madi¬ 
son  in  1816  restored  him  to  the  rank  of  major  in  the 
3d  Infantry,  and  he  then  returned  permanently  to 
army  life.  For  two  years  he  had  command  of  Fort 
Winnebago,  a  most  advanced  post  in  the  wilds  of 
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Wisconsin.  Then,  after  a  well-earned  year  of  ab¬ 
sence  spent  with  his  family  in  Kentucky,  he  had  his 
next  promotion  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  4th  In¬ 
fantry. 

In  1832  he  had  become  colonel  of  the  1st  Infantry 
regiment,  and  entered  into  the  second  Black  Hawk 
campaign  under  General  Atkinson.  During  the 
army’s  close  pursuit  of  Black  Hawk  and  his  nephew, 
the  Prophet,  occurred  the  unfortunate  ambuscade 
known  as  Stillman’s  Run,  and  the  Indian  defeat  of 
the  Bad  Axe.  Taylor  was  active  throughout  the  ex¬ 
citing  campaign,  and  was  on  duty  at  Fort  Crawford, 
Prairie  du  Chien,  when  Black  Hawk  appeared  to  sur¬ 
render. 

While  still  a  young  officer,  Taylor  had  married  an 
attractive  Maryland  girl.  She  became  an  ideal  army 
woman  and  followed  her  husband’s  fortunes  during 
his  many  years  of  frontier  service,  except  when  he 
was  in  the  field.  He  acquired  a  cotton  plantation  in 
Louisiana,  and  here  his  family  came  to  reside  when 
he  was  on  active  campaign.  The  Seminole  war  of 
1836  took  Colonel  Taylor  to  Florida,  where  he  fought 
the  decisive  battle  of  Okechokee  against  the  Indians. 
For  this  gallant  action  the  President  gave  him  the 
brevet  of  brigadier-general,  and  he  was  made  the 
chief  commander  in  Florida.  His  next  assignment 
was  the  command  of  the  Southwestern  Division  of 
the  army.  Here  he  was  while  the  Mexican  trouble 
was  brewing,  and  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  the  general 
ordered  by  President  Polk  in  1845  to  enter  the  dis¬ 
puted  territory  between  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Taylor  was  sixty-one  years  old  when  his  opportun¬ 
ity  came.  But  his  training  as  an  Indian  fighter  had 
given  him  the  best  possible  preparation  for  a  war 
against  an  army  formed  on  European  models.  In 
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Indian  warfare  most  of  the  military  conventions 
which  attend  the  highly  organised  European  army 
are  discarded  for  the  sake  of  flexibility,  and  each 
soldier  is  expected  to  be  as  resourceful  as  an  Indian; 
and  to  aim  his  rifle  in  battle  as  he  aims  it  in  hunting ; 
the  commander  depends  on  his  own  ingenuity  for  his 
dispositions,  without  taxing  his  memory  with  the 
formal  rules  of  war;  in  short,  the  one  rule  for  Indian 
fighting  is  instant  effectiveness  with  the  least  trouble. 
In  the  series  of  victories  which  Taylor  was  now  to 
present  to  his  country,  it  is  possible  to  see  the  peculiar 
habit  of  mind  which  his  exclusively  Indian  experience 
had  given  him.  What  he  would  have  done  had  he 
been  called  on  to  handle  large  armies  on  a  compli¬ 
cated  scale  it  is  possible  only  to  infer;  but  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  what  was  put  in  his  hands  he  ranks  as 
one  of  the  most  judicious,  unerring,  prompt,  and  in¬ 
trepid  generals  on  the  roll  of  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  training  of  his  troops,  in  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  his  combinations  to  the  vast  distances  of  the 
wilderness  in  which  he  operated,  in  his  estimate  of 
his  enemy,  and  in  his  forecast  of  what  his  enemy 
would  do,  in  his  celerity  and  accuracy  of  mind  in  bat¬ 
tle,  in  the  soundness  and  the  courage  of  his  decisions, 
Taylor  proved  that  a  forest  experience  against  the 
wily  Indians  is  the  best  possible  school  for  a  fighting 
general. 

Possessed  of  this  highest  competence,  his  disregard 
of  many  of  the  conventionalities  of  the  polished  officer 
made  him  the  more  admired.  He  hated  display,  and 
dressed  carelessly,  inconsiderate  of  the  pomp  of  war. 
General  Grant  tells  a  story  of  one  awkward  occasion 
when  Taylor  did  dress.  He  was  to  receive  a  visit 
from  the  commanding  naval  officer  of  the  Gulf  squad¬ 
ron,  who  had  the  repute  of  a  stickler  for  the  accom- 
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paniments  of  rank.  Taylor  accordingly,  in  honour 
to  his  guest,  stood  stiff  and  unhappy  in  his  full  uni¬ 
form,  which  had  been  gathered  and  furbished  for  the 
occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  flag  officer,  who 
had  heard  of  Taylor’s  contempt  for  fuss,  presented 
himself  in  his  undress  uniform.  Each  one  wished  he 
had  done  the  other  thing  and  explanations  were  em¬ 
barrassing. 

But  if  Taylor  was  careless  of  military  appearance, 
even  to  his  famous  habit  in  battle  of  sitting  his  horse 
sidewise,  he  was  more  careless  of  the  personal  dangers 
to  which  he  exposed  himself.  lie  was  accustomed  to 
be  close  to  the  firing  line,  steadying  the  men  and 
making  his  own  observations  of  the  enemy,  ready  on 
the  instant  to  take  advantage  of  an  error  on  the  part 
of  the  foe,  or  to  correct  a  weakness  among  his  own 
regiments.  If  it  was  bad  judgment  for  a  commander 
to  take  this  constant  risk,  it  belonged  to  Taylor’s  life¬ 
long  method,  for  in  Indian  fights  the  leader  has  no 
safe  place  out  of  the  melee, — he  is  himself  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  the  battle.  Taylor’s  battles  were  not  so 
extensive  in  area  as  to  lessen  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  at  the  cost  of  this  personal  exposure. 

Each  of  Taylor’s  battles  in  Mexico  was  a  marked 
test  of  his  quality.  The  inferior  character  of  the 
Mexicans  as  fighters  does  not  rob  his  skill  of  its  high 
degree.  For  not  only  were  his  numbers  less  than 
theirs,  but  his  chief  obstacles  were  the  physical  and 
moral  conditions  of  the  campaign.  Immense  and  be¬ 
wildering  distances  from  his  starting-point,  in  a 
sparsely  inhabited  country  which  was  scoured  by 
hostile  guerrillas,  required  a  steady  and  superior  res¬ 
oluteness  of  mind.  The  jealousy  on  the  part  both  of 
the  President  and  of  General  Scott,  which  left 
him  to  his  own  initiative,  now  interfered  with  his 
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plans,  and  lastly  withdrew  from  him  the  greater  part 
of  the  flower  of  his  troops  at  the  moment  when  Santa 
Anna  was  marching  upon  him  with  an  army  double 
his  own,  only  served  to  reveal  in  him  a  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  the  highest  distinction. 

Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  thouali  small 
affairs  as  to  the  number  of  men  engaged  compared 
with  the  tremendous  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  were 
conducted  with  a  neatness  of  conception  and  a 
promptitude  of  action  that  showed  the  born  soldier 
who  is  at  home  on  any  field.  The  siege  and  capture 
of  Monterey  marked  a  master  of  combinations  as  well 
as  a  general  who  knows  the  value  of  unremitting  as¬ 
sault.  If  the  terms  he  gave  to  the  defenders  on  their 
capitulation  proved  too  liberal  afterwards  in  the 
altered  plan  of  campaign,  it  was  an  Anglo-Saxon 
generosity  to  a  fallen  but  proud  foe,  which  his  coun¬ 
trymen  liked  though  the  President  disapproved. 
Buena  Yista,  the  largest  and  most  brilliant  of  his 
battles,  in  which  his  force  was  half  that  of  the  enemy 
and  composed  principally  of  volunteer  recruits  who 
had  not  been  under  fire  before,  exhibited  a  remark¬ 
able  capacity  for  dispositions,  for  detecting  errors,  for 
making  trembling  men  steady,  and  for  a  sense  of 
critical  junctures.  Had  Taylor  been  in  the  Civil 
War  his  qualities  suggest  that  he  might  have  been 
another  Stonewall  Jackson. 

After  Buena  Vista  the  war  was  transferred  to 
Scott’s  expedition  against  the  capital  city,  and  Taylor 
remained  on  guard  in  front  of  the  northern  section 
of  Mexico,  which  the  United  States  had  thus  cut  off 
for  acquisition.  He  was  aware  of  the  enthusiasm 
with  which  the  Whigs  were  pressing  his  name  for  the 
next  presidency.  But  he  had  the  sagacity  to  keep 
out  of  the  movement  in  every  way  until  the  war  was 
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over  and  lie  was  actually  nominated  at  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  convention,  June  9,  1848. 

It  was  a  sudden  change  for  the  grizzled  frontier 
soldier  who  had  been  an  officer  in  the  service  now  for 
just  forty  years.  Away  from  the  finer  associations 
of  the  East,  a  homely  and  weather-beaten  army  man, 
he  had  been  patient  in  his  work  and  had  never 
thought  of  political  advancement.  An  opportunity 
to  show  his  soldier  quality,  four  or  five  battles,  an 
envious  setting  aside  in  order  to  give  the  superb  Scott 
the  larger  chance,- — and  now  he  was  whirled  to  the 
very  top.  At  the  first  of  the  convention  he  led  every 
competitor;  Henry  Clay,  General  Scott,  and  Daniel 
Webster  were  all  down  the  list;  and  on  the  fourth 
ballot  he  had  a  clear  majority  over  the  field. 

The  general  was  not  a  notable  publicist;  he  had 
never  even  voted  at  a  national  election  so  busy  had 
been  his  soldier  life ;  but  he  had  sound  common  sense. 
Webster  and  Clay  were  both  contemptuous  at  the 
idea  of  putting  forward  a  man  so  notoriously  un¬ 
trained  in  state-craft,  unfamiliar,  indeed,  with  the 
rudiments  of  Washington  procedure.  Nevertheless, 
they  gave  him  a  reluctant  support,  and  the  people 
had  faith  that  the  soldier  who  had  handled  himself 
with  wisdom  in  Mexico  would  be  honest  and  above¬ 
board  as  president.  It  was  against  him  in  the  North 
that  he  was  a  slave-holder;  but  all  the  Southern  presi¬ 
dents  had  been  likewise;  and  discerning  Whigs  be¬ 
lieved  he  would  put  the  Union  above  slavery,  as  Polk 
and  Tyler  had  not.  They  did  not  know,  however, 
how  valiant  in  this  loyalty  he  would  be  against  the 
plotters  of  disunion;  nor  did  they  know  how  clean 
and  undevious  would  be  his  sense  of  the  correct  course 
for  a  perplexed  patriotism  to  take. 

Elected  by  a  comfortable  majority,  he  was  inaugu- 
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rated  on  Monday,  March  5,  1849.  Washington  was 
pleasantly  disappointed  when  it  saw  the  man.  Rough 
and  Spartan-like  in  the  field,  he  had  the  self-possessed 
manner  of  a  commander  of  men,  the  grace  and  affabil¬ 
ity  of  a  well-bred  planter.  Both  Clay  and  Webster, 
in  spite  of  their  ill  feeling  at  his  nomination,  called 
upon  him  with  hearty  assurances  of  respect  and  sup¬ 
port.  The  inaugural  address  was  characteristic  for 
its  simplicity  and  sincerity  of  spirit,  warmly  patriotic, 
but  uncommunicative  as  to  definite  programme.  The 
cabinet  named  were,  Secretary  of  State,  John  M. 
Clayton  of  Delaware;  Treasury,  William  M.  Mere¬ 
dith  of  Pennsylvania;  War,  George  W.  Crawford  of 
Georgia;  Ravy,  William  B.  Preston  of  South  Caro¬ 
lina;  Postmaster-general,  Jacob  Collamer  of  Ver¬ 
mont;  Attorney-general,  Reverdy  Johnson  of  Mary¬ 
land.  A  nevT  department  had  been  added  by  the  last 
Congress,  that  of  the  Interior,  and  Thomas  Ewing  of 
Ohio  was  its  first  Secretary.  The  cabinet  was  not 
distinguished,  and  though  it  had  some  able  men, 
events  proved  that  the  President  was  a  quicker  judge 
of  soldiers  than  of  statesmen.  A  needless  scandal 
over  the  payment  of  a  money  claim  developed  in  the 
cabinet,  wherein  three  of  its  members  had  not  avoided 
an  appearance  of  evil,  and  the  President’s  last  days 
were  embittered  by  it.  The  Secretary  of  State,  Clay¬ 
ton,  made  his  name  historic  by  its  linking  with  Lord 
Bulwer’s  in  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  with  Great 
Britain.  At  that  time  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  which 
provided  for  a  canal  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
Pacific,  and  took  Great  Britain  into  the  protectorate, 
were  esteemed  advantageous.  But  it  proved  a  most 
vexatious  piece  of  diplomacy,  and  Clayton’s  foresight 
was  seen  ta  have  been  short. 

But  one  of  the  newer  men  whom  the  President 
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called  to  him  for  counsel  was  a  wise  choice.  He  did 
not  meet  Senator  Seward  of  Hew  York  in  time  to  put 
him  into  the  cabinet,  although  his  influence  during 
the  late  campaign  in  holding  the  conscience  Whigs  to 
their  party’s  candidate  had  been  of  large  effect. 
But  the  Senate  wTas  the  true  place  for  Seward,  who 
saw  with  clearest  eye  of  any  man  in  Congress  the 
true  situation  in  regard  to  slavery,  and  the  only  prin¬ 
ciples  that  were  pertinent  to  it.  This  young  senator, 
who  was  to  he  presently  the  founder  of  the  Republi¬ 
can  party,  and  who  might  he  said  to  have  taken  up 
the  mantle  of  Clay  save  for  the  fact  that  his  political 
principles  were  more  lofty  and  unerring,  was  drawn 
to  the  person  of  the  President;  and  the  artless  and 
downright  soldier  found  in  Seward  a  man  who  talked 
sense  and  saw  straight.  Lincoln,  a  dozen  years  later, 
prized  Seward  as  his  chief  minister  for  the  same 
qualities. 

During  the  summer  of  1849  affairs  were  taking 
place  in  California  which  gave  the  distinct  colour  to 
Taylor’s  short  administration,  ‘and  which  also  nearly 
resulted  in  a  dissolution  of  the  Union.  The  year  be¬ 
fore,  on  January  24,  1848,  gold  was  discovered  in 
California.  It  was  in  a  lumber  camp  that  the  shin¬ 
ing  particles  were  noticed  by  Marshall,  an  employee 
of  Captain  Sutter.  The  latter,  the  great  autocrat 
of  the  region  and  a  Swiss  of  intelligence,  applied  such 
crude  tests  as  he  could  remember,  decided  that  it  was 
really  gold,  and  shared  the  secret  with  everybody. 
Ho  other  news  ever  travelled  so  fast.  The  whole 
population  was  in  a  state  of  frenzy.  The  country 
had  a  mixed  lot  of  people — the  old  Mexicans  living 
still  in  their  Spanish  laws  and  customs,  half-civilised 
Indians,  and  new  American  settlers,  prospectors  and 
adventurers  drawn  by  the  wonderful  climate  and 
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fertility.  In  a  few  days  it  seemed  as  if  everybody  in 
California  had  come  to  the  gold  river.  Villages, 
haciendas,  farms,  camps  were  left  absolutely  bare  of 
people.  Captain  Sutter's  camp  in  a  few  weeks  was  a 
city  of  thousands.  The  rawest  means  were  employed 
to  coax  the  gold.  In  the  absence  of  all  law  the  claims 
were  settled  by  primitive  conventions.  Violence  and 
bloodshed  were  daily  arguments. 

In  a  few  weeks  Vow  York  knew  what  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  the  country,  the  world  knew  it.  The  pent-up 
passion  for  gold  started  hundreds  on  their  journey 
the  first  week,  scores  of  thousands  before  summer. 
By  way  of  Cape  Horn,  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  overland, — there  were  not  ships  enough 
to  carry  the  crazy  crowds,  and  the  wagon-trains  on 
the  six  months’  march  were  so  continuous  that  the 
Indians  in  wonder  let  them  pass.  Hot  Americans 
only,  but  Chilians,  Peruvians,  Australians,  Ilawai- 
ians,  Malays,  and  Chinese,  were  soon  sailing  into  San 
Francisco.  By  the  spring  of  1849  the  wagon-trains 
were  pouring  across  the  mountains  with  increasing 
thousands.  These  were  the  Argonauts  of  ’49,  the 
Forty-niners,  as  they  are  known  to  their  descendants. 
In  that  one  year  39,000  came  to  California  in  the 
terribly  crowded  and  often  half-sinking  hulks,  and 
42,000  bv  the  more  terrible  wagon  route. 

Settled  government  there  was  none,  save  that  of 
the  military  governor-general.  Laws  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  commonest  rights  were  imperatively 
needed.  The  sullen  Congress  which  adjourned  as 
Taylor  went  in,  had  neglected  to  provide  a  territorial 
government.  By  1849  there  were  enough  people 
in  California  to  form  a  sovereign  State  instead  of  a 
territory.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  first  acts  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Taylor  was  to  send  a  confidential  agent  to  start 
30 
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the  ball  rolling 'for  the  formation  of  a  State.  The 
Californians  needed  no  urging,  and  independently 
they  had  themselves  called  a  convention  of  such  dele¬ 
gates  as  could  be  prevailed  on  to  leave  the  digging 
for  a  brief  time  to  make  a  plan  of  government. 
They  had  had  enough  of  anarchy,  absence  of  all  land 
titles,  lack  of  police,  settlement  of  disputes  by  bowie- 
knife  or  gun,  lynchings,  and  Indian  raids,  and  they 
wanted  instant  protection.  The  two  movements 
happily  coalesced,  and  on  September  3d  a  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  met  at  l\Ionterey.  Its  members 
were  young  and  able,  for  the  East  had  given  to 
California  of  its  intelligence  as  well  as  of  its  daring. 
The  new  constitution  was  modelled  on  those  of  Hew 
York  and  Iowa.  Its  most  important  feature  was  that 
slavery  was  prohibited,  even  the  Southern  members 
not  venturing  to  contradict.  By  November  the  peo¬ 
ple  had  voted  to  adopt  this  constitution  for  their 
State,  now  with  a  population  of  107,000;  and  John 
C.  Fremont  and  William  M.  Gwin  were  made  the 
first  senators. 

When  Congress  assembled  in  December  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  news  that  California  was  ready  for  State¬ 
hood,  and  that  she  repudiated  slavery,  fell  with  ap¬ 
palling  effect  upon  the  Southern  statesmen.  All 
their  plans  had  gone  wrong.  They  had  not  had  time 
to  colonise  California  with  slave-owners;  nor  were 
they  to  have  even  the  old  compromise  line  of  36°  30' 
run  through  it  to  the  Pacific,  cutting  the  vast  region 
in  two.  It  had  been  suddenly  filled  up  past  repair 
by  a  race  of  hardy  Northerners  who  hated  slavery  as 
a  pestilence.  “Manifest  destiny”  showed  a  new  as¬ 
pect.  The  war  had  been  a  Southern  sowing  for  a 
Northern  reaping.  The  long  cherished  equilibrium 
in  the  Senate  between  the  free  and  the  slave  States 
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would  now  bo  changed  to  a  free  State  majority.  The 
free  State  majority  in  the  lower  House  had  hitherto 
been  ineffective  against  the  slave  power  in  the  Senate. 
Now  slavery  could  be  outvoted  everywhere. 

This  unexpected  and  intolerable  situation,  South¬ 
ern  men  said  to  one  another,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  It  would  soon  be  all  over  with  slavery  as 
quickly  as  Northern  statesmen  learned  not  to  be 
cowed  by  Southern  violence  or  cajoled  by  Southern 
affability.  The  opening  of  the  session  was  accord¬ 
ingly  marked  by  an  outburst  of  Southern  animosity, 
unrestrained  and  without  precedent.  Disunion 
threats  were  heard  on  every  side.  In  the  House 
three  weeks  were  consumed  before  a  Speaker  could 
be  elected,  the  Southerners  were  so  unyielding;  and 
during  that  time  secession  was  the  staple  of  fiery  dec¬ 
lamation.  It  is  hard  to  understand  why  the  North¬ 
ern  members  did  not  unite  once  and  for  all  to  with¬ 
stand  these  united  maniacs.  The  only  explanation 
is  their  consuming  love  of  the  Union  and  their  con¬ 
sequent  willingness  to  endure  insolence  and  submit 
to  arrogance  for  its  preservation. 

President  Taylor  came  in  for  the  blame.  It  was 
he  who  had  encouraged  California  to  do  this  smart 
and  confounding  thing.  It  was  more  natural  to  re¬ 
proach  him  for  his  promptness  in  helping  California 
out  of  anarchy  than  to  hold  the  preceding  Congress 
responsible  for  its  neglect.  When  his  message  was 
read  he  was  still  more  blamed,  for  besides  urging  the 
immediate  admission  of  California,  with  her  free  con¬ 
stitution,  he  advised  that  the  people  of  New  Mexico, 
still  under  military  government,  be  encouraged  to 
form  their  own  constitution  as  a  State  without  intro¬ 
ducing  any  of  the  sectional  questions  among  them, 
along  with  a  temporary  territorial  establishment. 
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While  this  last  recommendation  was  a  literal  avoid¬ 
ance  of  the  Wilmot  proviso  issue,  it  would  mean  the 
idea  of  the  proviso  in  the  end,  as  the  New  Mexico 
people  were  believed  to  disfavour  slavery.  But 
though  Taylor  was  a  slave-owner  himself,  he  did  not 
want  to  see  the  extension  of  slavery.  lie  had  no 
interest  in  the  Calhoun  sophistries  as  to  the  impera¬ 
tive  need  of  that  institution  to  the  South. 

The  Southern  partisans  asked  the  President  if  he 
would  sign  any  hill  which  had  the  Wilmot  proviso 
attached.  He  replied  that  he  would  sign  any  bill 
from  Congress  which  was  constitutional. "  They  had 
nothing  to  hope  from  him.  They  attributed  his"  inde¬ 
pendent  policy  to  young  Senator  Seward.  Among 
the  anti-slavery  men  at  the  North  there  was  exulta¬ 
tion  at  this  unanticipated  stand  of  a  Southern  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  also  seemed  too  good  to  be  true  that  the 
slave-holders’  new  doctrine  of  “squatter  sovereignty,” 
by  which  they  had  calculated  to  circumvent  the  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  Missouri  Compromise,  had  so  quickly 
turned  itself  to  plague  them.  They  had  been  fairly 
checkmated  through  their  own  scheme. 

In  the  Senate  both  Clay  and  Webster  had  been 
returned  to  their  seats  after  a  few  years  of  absence. 
Clay  had  been  sent  back  by  the  State  to  make  one 
more  great  effort  to  save  the  Union  from  disruption. 
He  was  in  his  seventy-third  year  and  in  delicate 
health.  Webster  was  in  his  sixty-eighth  year,  and 
so  was  the  third  of  that  triumvirate  of  giants,’  Cal¬ 
houn.  Never  at  any  one  time  before  or  since  has  the 
Senate  had  m  its  seats  so  many  men  of  eminent 
ability,  and  these  three  were  the  greatest  minds  that 
ever  led  in  that  body.  No  other  legislators  have 
had  such  influence  upon  American  political  develop¬ 
ment.  Calhoun  was  the  creator  of  a  solid  South, 
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bound  to  support  slavery  or  break  the  Union.  Clay 
was  the  creator  of  great  national  policies,  unrivalled 
as  a  constructive  legislator,  and  an  orator  of  superla¬ 
tive  magnetism  and  grace.  Webster,  however,  was 
the  royal  orator,  the  profound  logician,  the  man  of 
wonder;  “godlike”  was  the  adjective  that  followed 
him;  he  was  worshipped  with  a  cult  that  turned  his 
moral  weaknesses  into  singular  graces.  Clay  was  the 
most  popular  of  the  three;  even  his  enemies  loved 
“Lord  Harry”;  when  great  legislation  was  necessary, 
men  were  used  to  wait  for  Clay’s  initiative. 

In  this  session  Clay  originated  a  new  body  of  legis¬ 
lation  which  makes  that  Congress  the  most  notable 
up  to  the  Civil  War.  It  was  a  set  of  so-called  com¬ 
promise  measures,  known  as  the  Compromise  of  1850, 
which  did  save  the  Union  at  that  time  by  pushing  off 
the  “irrepressible  conflict,”  as  Seward  called  it,"  for 
ten  years  more.  While  listening  to  the  wild  speeches 
of  the  Southern  lords,  Clay  conceived  a  scheme  which 
he  conceived  might  arrest  the  stampede.  He  sub¬ 
mitted  it  to  Webster,  January  21,  1850,  and  he 
approved  it  heartily.  It  consisted  of  a  coalescence  of 
several  old  and  new  measures  which,  if  bundled  to¬ 
gether,  would  represent  an  apparent  compromise. 
These  measures  were:  (1)  The  immediate  admis¬ 
sion  of  California,  with  her  anti-slavery  constitution ; 
(2)  The  erection  of  Hew  Mexico  and  Utah  into  Terri¬ 
tories,  saying  nothing  about  slavery;  (3  and  4)  The 
boundary  dispute  between  Texas  and  Hew  Mexico  to 
be  adjusted  with  a  payment  of  money  to  Texas;  (5) 
Refusal  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia;  (6)  Prohibition  of  slave  markets  in  the  District; 
(7)  A  new  and  severe  Fugitive  Slave  Law;  (8)  Ho 
hindrance  of  the  slave  trade  between  States. 

This  seemed  to  Clay  and  Webster  a  real  and  a  fair 
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compromise.  The  radicals  of  the  North,  however, 
pointed  out  that  the  only  real  concession  given  to  anti¬ 
slavery  sentiment  was  the  abolition  of  the  open  slave 
markets  at  the  capital  itself;  that  California  was  no 
concession,  as  she  could  not  be  kept  out,  and  yet  her 
admission  was  loaded  down  with  the  slave  problem  in 
the  territories  with  which  she  had  nothing  to  do;  and 
that  a  new  Fugitive  Slave  Law  was  an  acute  insult 
to  the  humane  sentiment  of  the  North  thrust  across 
the  border.  The  Southern  radicals,  however,  put  up 
an  apparently  serious  cry  that  they  were  getting 
nothing. 

In  the  midst  of  the  turbulence,  while  Alexander 
IT.  Stephens  of  Georgia  was  urging  his  State  to  raise 
an  army  and  go  to  making  gunpowder,  while  Jeffer¬ 
son  Davis  of  Mississippi  was  demanding  for  slavery 
every  inch  south  of  the  36°  30'  line  run  through  to 
the  Pacific,  Clay  arose  to  make  his  great  speech  for 
the  Compromise.  The  speech  had  been  expected, 
and  on  February  5th  the  city  was  thronged  with 
visitors  who  hoped  to  hear  him.  The  galleries  of 
the  little  chamber  were  packed,  the  corridors  were 
crowded,  multitudes  were  outside  the  Capitol.  When 
the  orator  addressed  the  Chairman  there  was  spon¬ 
taneous  applause  for  the  glory  of  the  man,  and  it  was 
taken  up  outside  in  roaring  cheers.  When  the  loim 
pleading,  convincing  speech  was  over,  men  knew  it 
had  been  the  zenith  of  his  oratory.  For  over  forty 
years  he  had  been  a  leader  in  Congress;  his  service 
reached  back  to  J efferson,  and  there  could  never  be 
another  climax  of  his  matchless  persuasiveness.  It 
was  an  appeal  to  the  North  to  concede,  to  the  South 
to  accept  peace.  He  saw  the  acute  danger  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “War  and  dissolution  of  the  Union  are 
identical.”  It  was  a  speech  that  did  persuade. 
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A  month  later,  on  March  4tli,  Calhoun  presented 
his  speech  on  the  Compromise.  Owing  to  his  feeble¬ 
ness  it  was  read  for  him  by  another  senator.  It  was 
dark  with  pessimism.  He  saw  nothing  effective  in 
Clay’s  plan;  it  gave  only  a  piece  of  what  the  South 
wanted;  unless  the  abolition  talk  could  stop,  unless 
the  old  equilibrium  could  he  restored,  unless  runaway 
slaves  were  refused  a  Northern  refuge,  the  discus¬ 
sion  had  better  cease  and  the  South  depart.  This 
was  Calhoun’s  dying  speech.  It  embodied  all  the 
relentless  logic  he  had  for  twenty  years  been  inculcat¬ 
ing  upon  the  South.  He  wanted  secession  to  come  at 
once  if  at  all,  since,  he  argued,  the  South  was  stronger 
m  proportion  to  the  North  than  she  would  be  a  few 
years  hence.  Therefore  he  was  inexorable  for  forc¬ 
ing  the  extreme  issue  then. 

Three  days  later  Webster  followed  with  his  fam¬ 
ous  Seventh  of  March  Speech.  It  was  also  his  last 
great  deliverance  in  the  Senate.  But  unlike  the 
speeches  of  Clay  and  Calhoun,  it  meant  for  him  the 
eclipse  of  his  glory.  Scrupulously  attired,  as  was 
his  wont  for  great  occasions,  he  faced  the  expectant 
Senate  with  the  declaration  that  he  spoke  now  not 
as  a  Massachusetts  man  or  as  a  Northern  man,  but  as 
an  American.  Yet  he  who  had  been  the  very  cham¬ 
pion  of  freedom,  who  had  driven  the  South  in  mag¬ 
nificent  rout  in  his  reply  to  ITayne,  who  had  thrown 
himself  across  the  path  of  the  extension  of  slavery, 
now  spoke  not  as  an  American  but  as  a  Southern  man. 
The  speech  reviewed  the  history  of  slavery  in  a  judic¬ 
ial  style  wherein  was  no  reproach;  it  reviewed  the 
grievances  of  the  South  against  the  North  at  great 
length,  and  barely  named  the  grievances  of  the  North 
against  the  South;  it  counselled  each  to  yield  to  the 
other,  though  the  concessions  he  urged  most  were 
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those  of  his  own  North;  it  was  a  plea  for  union  since 
peaceable  disunion  was  impossible,  which  was  its 
soundest  declaration.  As  a  whole,  it  was  a  brief  for 
the  South.  Its  offensiveness  to  the  North  was  not 
altogether  in  what  it  said,  though  his  old  idolaters  had 
not  looked  for  a  preaching  of  the  duty  of  catching 
runaway  slaves  from  Daniel  Webster;  it  was  worst 
in  what  it  leit  unsaid,  and  in  its  sickening  caresses 
for  the  South. 

I  he  Southerners  were  expecting  something  like 
this.  Alexander  Stephens  wrote  on  February  24: 

I  heai  that  Daniel  Webster  intends  to  make  a  speech 
that  will  win  him  golden  opinions  from  the  Potomac 
to  the  Rio  Grande.”  But  to  the  whole  NTorth  it  was 
an  appalling  surprise.  He  had  deserted  the  Presi¬ 
dent  whose  policy  was  exactly  what  Webster  had 
denned  for  him  in  1848.  lie  had  dug  up  all  in  his 
own  record  and  thrown  it  away.  He  had  sneered 
with  his  giant  scorn  at  the  conscience  of  Hew  Eno-- 
land. .  He  had  belittled  the  mighty  contention  of 
principle  against  slavery  into  a  foolish  wrangle  On 
the  day  when  the  lovers  of  freedom  expected  an¬ 
other  grand  assault,  like  the  reply  to  Hayne,  their 
godlike  leader  had  gone  over  to  the  enemy  with  all 
his  baggage.  It  was  Webster’s  destruction.  If  he 
was  absolutely  sincere  in  feeling  that  unless  the  Worth 
now  yielded  every  claim  and  acknowledged  the  anti¬ 
slavery  principle  to  be  visionary  the  Union  would 
now  dissolve  m  war,  then  he  betrayed  that  he  had 
lost  h.s  manhood  corn-age.  If  he  'judged  that  the 
pendulum  m  Massachusetts  had  swung  to  the  “con- 
servative  element  ”  to  the  “broadcloth  mob,”  and 
ha  the  days  of  the  agitators  were  over,  he  showed 
that  he  hah  lost  Ins  moral  sensibility  and  political 
acumen.  But  if  his  chief  thought  was  the  winning 
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of  Southern  favour  to  his  election  to  the  presidency, 
he  overestimated  the  idolatry  of  the  North,  and  also 
he  under-reckoned  the  Southern  love  of  consistency. 
Yet  the  speech  had  much  effect  especially  in  the 
Middle  and  Western  States  in  favour  of  the  com¬ 
promise. 

There  was  one  more  great  speech  that  month. 
Senator  Seward  followed  with  an  argument  for  the 
President’s  straightforward  and  natural  policy  which 
at  another  time  would  have  carried  conviction.  But 
the  long  era  of  compromises,  of  fanciful  estimates  of 
equilibrium,  and  of  the  manufacture  of  unnatural 
issues,  had  so  perverted  the  public  mind  that  a  firm 
and  downright  policy  seemed  foolishness.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  only  thoroughly  discerning  speech  of 
that  session  had  to  wait  for  years  to  be  recognised. 
But  when  Seward  said  that  there  was  “a  higher  law” 
to  which  the  Constitution  was  an  attempted  con¬ 
formity — a  higher  law  which  might  not  be  abrogated 
by  phrases  and  formulas,  he  was  speaking  in  a  proph¬ 
etic  simplicity  which  could  not  be  understood  by  that 
generation  of  statesmen. 

Meantime  the  President  was  left  like  a  rebidmd 
novice.  Clay  said  he  knew  of  no  prominent  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  who  had  intimate  relations  with 
Taylor.  Because  Clay  and  Webster  had  pointed 
away  from  the  President’s  policy  to  one  more  com¬ 
plex,  it  was  said  that  he  had  broken  with  his  party. 
But  he  had  no  thought  of  weakening  in  his  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  natural  thing  to  do.  In  the  Texas  im¬ 
broglio,  when  that  State  sent  her  militia  to  take 
possession  of  the  section  she  claimed  in  New  Mexico, 
the  President  ordered  the  United  States  troops  to 
resist  this  invasion.  It  was  part  of  a  Southern 
scheme  in  which  Texas  was  to  seize  New  Mexico  and 
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prevent  the  people  there  from  forming  an  anti¬ 
slavery  State  constitution,  as  California  had  done. 
When  Southern  senators  attempted  to  intimidate  the 
President  by  telling  him  that  Southern  officers  would 
refuse  to  obey  orders  for  the  coercing  of  Texas,  the 
old  soldier  replied  that  he  would  hang  them.  To 
him  the  menace  of  secession  was  the  threat  of  trea¬ 
son,  and  he  had  no  refinements  as  to  the  way  of  deal¬ 
ing  with  traitors. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  truculent  turmoil,  before 
one  of  the  compromise  measures  had  passed,  death 
came  to  the  President.  On  July  4  he  exposed  him¬ 
self  imprudently  in  the  fierce  sun  at  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Washington  Monument.  A  slight  sickness 
developed  into  a  fever,  and  that  was  aggravated  by  a 
message  from  certain  Southerners  that  Congress  was 
about  to  censure  him  for  his  carelessness  regarding 
the  cabinet  scandal.  On  the  9th  of  July,  while  both 
Houses  adjourned  in  sudden  awe,  the  President  died, 
sayingilike  a  soldier,  “I  have  endeavoured  to  do  my 
duty.” 

The  second  President  elected  by  the  Whigs  was 
carried  to  his  grave  from  the  White  House.  Fatal¬ 
ity  attended  their  victories.  Clay  and  Webster,  Cass 
and  Benton  walked  among  the  pall-bearers.  Silent 
multitudes  watched  the  solemn  military  pageant 
which  recalled  the  old  hero’s  fields  of  renown.  Yet 
he  did  not  carry  with  him  the  unanimity  of  profound 
grief  that  he  would  if  he  had  not  estranged  both  his 
section  and  the  most  of  his  party  by  his  independence 
and  directness.  Webster  said  that  he  had  died  for¬ 
tunately.  General  Taylor  knew  he  was  not  a  great 
statesman;  but  if  he  was  worthy  to  occupy  the  chair 
of  the  Chief  Executive,  he  was  bound  to  be  dutiful  to 
the  whole  nation.  He  saw  a  straight  course  before 
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him  which  it  seems  now  that  all  men  should  have 
seen  then.  The  “omnibus  bill”  of  the  Compromise 
was  to  him  a  conglomeration  of  incongruities  which 
avoided  the  main  issue  instead  of  meeting  it,  which 
was  a  concession  to  the  spirit  of  slavery,  which  con¬ 
cealed  treason,  and  which  was  to  be  the  source  of 
more  troubles  than  it  remedied.  If  the  men  of 
formulas  could  not  perceive  this,  the  man  of  intui¬ 
tion  and  naturalness  of  mind  could  understand  it 
clearly.  President  Taylor  was  too  single-minded 
for  liis  time.  He  would  have  been  unable  to 
stem  the  foolish  policy  of  the  wise  men.  What  he 
might  have  resisted  if  forced  into  a  corner  is  con¬ 
jecture.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  the  political  common 
judgment  of  1850  was  developed  enough  to  back  him 
as  that  of  1861  supported  Lincoln.  The  cup  of 
Southern  arrogance  and  Northern  timidity  was  not 
yet  full. 
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PRESIDENT  MILLARD  FILLMORE. 
(part  of  one  administration,  1850-1853.) 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 


TIIE  LULL  OF  COMPROMISE. 

When  President  Taylor’s  unexpected  successor 
took  oath  of  office  before  the  two  Houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  m  the  Hall  of  the  Representatives,  it  was  a 
natural  question  whether  this  would  mean  another 
\\  hig  undoing  The  leading  Whigs,  however,  had 
hitle  ^,r1tliat  Fillmore  would  adopt  the  renegade 

held  °f  ly  ei'V  ,°r’  1U1thf  first  Place^  Fillmore  had 
held  conservatively  with  the  old  party  leaders  while 

lay  or  had  broken  with  them;  and  next,  Fillmore 
unlike  lyler,  was  a  real  and  an  original  Whig. 

he  man  during  whose  presidency  the  second  half 

ruary6  “S  ff-”17  0pe:“?d>  WaS  born  “  Feb- 
V';  ’  He  was  another  self-made  New 

Yorker,  like  Van  Buren.  The  Fillmores  were  W 

onrably  descended  from  Massachusetts  mariners 

Lieutenant  Fillmore,  the  grandfather  of  the  Prest 

dent  carried  through  the  French  and  Revolutionary 

V  ars  a  sword  which  his  father  had  captured  from  the 

affray.  ^  PhaH»  “  •  ‘Iterate  sea 
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The  son  of  this  Continental  officer  joined  an  emi¬ 
grant  train  which  moved  in  ox-carts  through  the 
length  of  New  York  State  and  took  up  land  on  the 
“military  tract”  of  Cayuga  county.  In  this  virgin 
wilderness  he  built  a  log  house,  and  there  his  second 
son,  Millard,  was  born.  Nathaniel  Fillmore  was  a 
worthy  man  but  not  fortunate  in  making  a  good  start. 
A  defective  title  lost  him  his  first  piece  of  property, 
and  in  selecting  another  unimproved  tract  he  got  a 
farm  of  such  poor  soil  that  the  following  years  were 
hard  and  unremunerative. 

On  this  stony  farm  the  boys  grew  up,  working  the 
acres  more  months  than  they  attended  school.  Their 
mental  stimulation  was  the  Bible  and  the  hymn-book. 
Millard’s  father  saw  in  trade  a  better  future  for  his 
son  than  as  a  farmer,  and  accordingly  at  fourteen, 
the  boy  was  apprenticed  on  trial  to  a  wool  carder 
and  dresser  of  cloth.  By  this  master  he  was  treated 
with  an  injustice  that  awoke  his  hot  resentment; 
when  the  employer  threatened  him  with  a  thrashing 
for  this  spirit  the  lad  lifted  an  axe  and  dared  him  on. 
As  soon  as  this  unhappy  probation  was  over  he  took 
his  knapsack  and  started  on  foot  through  the  forest 
for  his  father’s  home,  a  hundred  miles  away.  In 
his  biography  are  Mr.  Fillmore’s  comments  on  this 
significant  boyish  episode,  as  one  that  had  a  marked 
effect  on  his  character:  “It  made  me  feel  for  the 
weak  and  unprotected,  and  to  hate  the  insolent  tyrant 
in  every  station  of  life.” 

The  next  year  young  Fillmore  started  again  in  the 
same  business,  which  was  at  that  time  one  of  good 
profit.  While  at  the  carding  machine  he  studied  the 
first  book  that  he  bought,  a  small  English  dictionary, 
than  which  no  other  book  is  more  suggestive  to  the 
right  kind  of  young  man.  By  the  time  he  turned 
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nineteen  lie  had  come  to  the  conviction  that  he  might 
he  a  lawyer.  Accordingly  he  made  a  bargain  with 
his  master,  whom  he  had  yet  two  years  to  serve,  by 
which,  with  certain  forfeits  and  payments,  he  ob¬ 
tained  his  freedom.  In  a  country  lawyer’s  office  he 
Avorked  for  his  hoard,  and  studied  laAV  when  he  got 
an  hour  to  himself.  In  his  scant  schooling  he  had 
learned  enough  to  dare  to  teach  school  a  little,  by 
which  he  got  a  trifle  for  clothes  and  books. 

lie  was  admitted  to  the  bar  as  an  attorney  by  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  1823,  before  he  had  fin¬ 
ished  the  required  course  of  legal  reading,  so  favour¬ 
ably  had  he  impressed  several  leading  lawyers  of 
Buffalo.  Billmore  began  to  practise  at  Aurora,  Hew 
York,  where  he  won  his  first  case.  He  was  succes¬ 
sively  admitted  as  attorney  and  as  counsellor  of  the 
supreme  court  of  the  State.  In  1830  he  set  up  his 
office  in  the  thriving  city  of  Buffalo.  During  the 
next  fifteen  years  the  la\v  firm  of  which  he  was  the 
senior  member  became  the  most  prominent  in  west¬ 
ern  HeAv  York.  This  success  Avas  remarkable  in 
view  of  his  early  disadvantages,  hut  he  had  the 
natural  advantage  of  a  sound  legal  mind,  and  great 
industry  did  the  rest. 

His  political  life  began  before  he  Avas  thirty,  in 
the  State  legislature,  where  he  served  three  terms. 
He  made  himself  of  note  by  his  obviously  honest 
public  service,  and  by  his  earnest  advocacy  of  the  act 
to  abolish  imprisonment  for  debt,  a  hill  Avhich  he 
had  drafted.  An  early  opponent  of  Jackson,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1832.  The  Whigs  elected  him 
again  in  1836  and  in  1838,  and  would  have  also  in 
1840,  hut  he  declined  renomination.  While  a  con¬ 
gressman  he  was  a  prodigious  worker.  He  made  a 
digest  of  the  laws  authorising  appropriations,  by 
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means  of  which  every  expenditure  of  the  government 
could  he  referred  to  the  law  authorising  it;  and  he 
obtained  a  law  which  required  the  departments  to 
make  this  reference  in  every  instance.  As  the  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Ways  and  Means  committee,  he  outlined 
the  new  rates  which  were  put  into  the  revivifying 
tariff  of  1842.  During  his  congressional  career  Fill¬ 
more  was  a  steady  supporter  of  the  Whig  principles 
and  measures,  and  it  was  his  best  glory  that  he  stood 
beside  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his  contention  for  the 
right  of  petition. 

Fillmore  was  now  a  leading  figure  in  Mew  York 
politics.  A  large  and  impressive  man,  of  attractive 
manners,  sound  and  reliable,  he  was  a  safe  and  avail¬ 
able  candidate.  Fie  ran  for  governor  in  1844,  hut 
the  Democrat,  Silas  Wright,  defeated  him.  In  1847 
he  was  elected  comptroller  of  the  State  by  an  im¬ 
mense  majority.  The  following  year  at  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  convention,  when  there  was  a  sudden  uncer¬ 
tainty  whom  to  settle  on  for  a  vice-president  to  run 
with  General  Taylor,  Abbott  Lawrence  being  set  off 
as  unavailable  because  his  cotton  mills  were  too 
closely  allied  with  the  King  Cotton  of  the  South,  the 
choice  fell  on  the  trusty  and  handsome  Fillmore. 

Taylor  formed  a  frank  liking  for  him,  and  he 
knew  so  little  of  affairs  at  the  capital  that  he  supposed 
that  Fillmore  would  be  an  ex-officio  member  of  the 
cabinet.  Senator  Seward  and  the  Vice-President 
were  heads  of  two  factions  in  Mew  York.  Friends 
tried  to  effect  an  understanding  between  them  before 
they  went  to  Washington,  but  the  effort  was  unavail¬ 
ing,  and  the  two  continued  as  polite  rivals  in  the 
President’s  inner  circle.  During  the  angered  and 
turbulent  debate  of  the  first  session  of  1849-’50,  Fill¬ 
more  announced  his  intention  to  maintain  order,  and 
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if  occasion  required,  to  return  to  tire  ancient  usage 
of  liis  earlier  predecessors,  which  gave  to  the  presid¬ 
ing  officer  authority  to  call  disturbing  senators  to 
order.  Calhoun,  when  president  of  the  Senate,  had 
denied  the  right  of  this  rule,  since  he  favoured  the 
license  of  those  who  vilified  the  Adams  administra¬ 
tion.  Fillmore  was  so  impartial  during  the  debate  on 
Clay’s  “omnibus  hill,”  that  none  in  the  Senate  knew 
his  preference.  But  as  his  rival,  Seward,  took  one 
course  it  was  not  unnatural  that  the  Vice-President, 
sitting  in  his  silence,  found  his  conservative  disposi¬ 
tion  favouring  the  Compromise  measures.  And  he 
confided  to  the  President  that  if  the  hill  came  to  a 
tie  vote,  he  should  have  to  vote  with  Clay. 

The  day  following  General  Taylor’s  death,  on 
July  10,  Mr.  Fillmore  took  his  oath  as  President  of 
the  United  States.  In  accordance  with  his  request, 
it  was  administered  in  the  Ilall  of  the  Representa¬ 
tives  in  the  presence  of  both  Blouses  of  Congress. 
He  desired  it  to  have  no  element  of  solemnity  lack¬ 
ing,  and  the  grave  faces  of  the  senators  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  made  the  spectacle  one  of  historic  impres¬ 
siveness.  The  character  of  the  administration  was 
changing  on  the  instant.  Taylor,  a  Southerner  and 
a  slave-holder,  had  met  issues  which  made  him  take 
the  anti-slavery  side.  Fillmore,  selected  because  he 
was  an  anti-slavery  man,  was  now  about  to  turn  his 
back  on  the  desires  of  the  anti-slavery  people  and  to 
favour  the  truckling  to  the  South.  ’  Yet  it  is  hard 
to  see  how  he  could  do  otherwise.  He  was  not  an 
artless  soldier  who  answered  every  question  categori¬ 
cally.  Much  less  was  he  a  great  man  who  would 
stand  unsupported  by  the  leaders  of  his  party.  Who 
was  Fillmore  to  tell  Clay  and  Webster  that  they 
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were  utterly  wrongheaded,  and  to  imagine  lie  could 
maintain  that  blasphemous  proposition  ? 

He  turned  to  W ebster  for  advice  in  a  new  cabinet, 
and  gave  to  him  the  portfolio  of  State.  The  others 
were:  Treasury,  Thomas  Corwin  of  Ohio;  War, 
Charles  M.  Conrad  of  Louisiana;  Navy,  William  A. 
Graham  of  Worth  Carolina;  Interior,  Alexander  II. 
II.  Stuart  of  Virginia;  Attorney-general,  John  J. 
Crittenden  of  Kentucky;  Postmaster-general,  Nathan 
K.  Ilall  of  New  York.  Senator  Seward’s  advice  was 
of  course  no  longer  desired.  W ebster  left  the  Senate 
once  more  and  for  the  last  time, — too  late,  unhap¬ 
pily,  for  his  great  name. 

Idle  long  session  of  Congress  went  on  all  through 
the  summer  and  to  the  end  of  September.  The  dis¬ 
putes  over  Clay’s  Compromise  seemed  never  ending. 
Clay  yielded  more  points  to  the  unyielding  South,  and 
finally  in  utter  weariness  went  to  the  seashore,  while 
the  wrangle  continued.  The  conglomerated  bills  had 
been  untied  for  separate  treatment.  One  by  one 
they  went  through,  some  of  them  barely.  Four  sen¬ 
ators  was  the  largest  number  that  voted  in  favour  of 
all  the  measures.  The  lower  House  did  not  bestow 
upon  them  as  much  debate  as  the  Senate,  but  voted 
more  promptly.  As  fast  as  they  passed  both  Houses, 
the  President  signed.  There  was  no  talk  of  veto. 
The  President  and  all  the  Northern  congressmen 
were  Union  savers,  and  the  Southern  men,  many  of 
them,  reluctantly  came  to  the  alignment.  Yet  the 
concessions  had  all  been  to  them,  for  California  could 
not  have  been  kept  out  because  of  her  anti-slavery 
constitution.  The  situation  had  simmered  down  to 
a  certainty  that  the  South  would  secede  if  California 
came  in,  unless  the  Worth  would  guarantee  to  give  up 
31 
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runaway  slaves,  promise  not  to  interfere  with  inter¬ 
state  slave  trade,  and  give  slavery  a  clear  chance  in 
the  new  territories.  The  North  was  willing  to  do  all 
this  on  the  run  if  the  South  would  only  stay;  hut  the 
South  was  slow  to  consent  because  she  wanted  what 
the  North  was  powerless  to  give — a  forcible  sup¬ 
pression  of  free  speech;  the  brand  and  stigma  of 
Northern  opinion  angered  the  South  more  than  all 
else.  This  odium  fell  upon  President  Fillmore  him¬ 
self  after  he  wrote  “ Approved,  Sept.  18,”  upon  the 
Fugitive  Slave  act,  and  the  reproach  followed  him. 

“Finality”  was  the  familiar  word  used  to  seal  the 
Compromise.  People  said  that  the  end  of  the  long 
agitation  and  danger  had  been  seen  at  last,  and  if 
the  lion  and  the  lamb  were  not  lying  down  together, 
the  lion  at  least  was  caged.  Clay  went  home  to  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  a  beatific  mood.  He  had  crowned  the 
forty  years  of  his  legislative  leadership  by  a  final 
saving  of  the  Union.  He  had  enabled  his  united 
country  to  escape  the  most  imminent  destruction. 
Fie  knew  that  secession  in  1850  was  only  a  matter  of 
months,  and  that  secession  meant  war;  he  would  have 
been  for  military  coercion;  he  would  not  have  gone 
with  his  own  Kentucky  against  the  Union.  But  all 
that  frightful  swallowing  up  of  the  glory  of  the 
United  States  was  now  averted,  he  trusted,  by  the 
finality  of  his  Compromise. 

The  President  was  happy.  He  knew,  however, 
that  full  acceptance  and  tranquillity  would  take  time. 
In  his  message  to  Congress,  two  months  later,  he  said 
of  the  measures:  “It  would  be  strange  if  they  had 
been  received  with  immediate  approbation  by  people 
and  States  heated  by  the  exciting  controversies  of 
their  representatives.  I  believe  those  measures  to 
have  been  required  by  the  circumstances  and  condi- 
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tion  of  the  country.  .  .  .  They  were  adopted 

in  the  spirit  of  conciliation  and  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliation.  I  believe  that  a  great  majority  of  our 
fellow  citizens  sympathise  in  that  spirit  and  purpose, 
and  in  the  main  approve,  and  are  prepared  in  all  re¬ 
spects  to  sustain  those  enactments.”  What  he  meant 
by  “those  enactments”  was  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
which  was  the  measure  that  pleased  the  haughty 
South  most,  and  which  galled  the  free  States  the 
worst. 

The  President  was  correct  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  view,  as  events  proved.  “The  great  majority” 
were  indeed  gratified.  The  idea  of  the  Union  had 
taken  hold  of  the  public  by  growing  degrees,  till  now 
the  word  expressed  the  tenderest  patriotism.  Na¬ 
tionality,  the  idea  so  slender  and  tenuous  when  the 
Constitution  was  adopted  by  the  independent  States, 
had  been  nurtured  through  two  generations,  until 
people  felt  its  emotional  enthusiasm.  Yet  it  was 
not  exactly  nationality,  either  in  the  sense  of  the 
English,  or  French,  or  Spanish  race  feeling,  or  even 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood  in  America 
to-day.  It  was  rather  the  first  enthusiasm  of  self- 
consciousness  at  the  realisation  that  the  political 
Union  ought  to  stand  for  a  United  People.  The  old 
Websterian  phrases  of  twenty  years  before — -“the 
Union,  now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable,”  had 
been  declaimed  till  the  mass  of  the  people  felt  that 
they  were  realities.  So  the  country  was  ready  for 
one  of  those  amiable  and  generous  passions  that  from 
time  to  time  sweep  America.  Whigs  and  Democrats 
united  in  congratulation.  A  Union  party  was  seri¬ 
ously  talked  of.  Union  mass-meetings  were  held 
North  and  South,  with  swelling  finality  resolutions 
and  felicitations,  and  with  chairmen  and  speakers  of 
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historic  lineage.  It  was  a  general  baptism  of  Union 
glory. 

But  the  glorious  arch  had  unsettled  foundations. 
One  is  reminded  of  Carlyle’s  story  of  how  the  French¬ 
men  hugged  one  another  at  their  feastings  over  the 
establishment  of  a  constitutional  king  just  before  the 
Reign  of  Terror.  The  Southern  radicals,  on  the 
one  hand,  were  not  deceived  into  thinking  that  the 
troubles  of  slavery  were  over.  They  saw  the  North¬ 
ern  pocket  at  the  bottom  of  the  Northern  emotions 
over  Unionism;  they  believed  that  the  speechifying 
was  got  up  by  the  commercial  classes  to  blind  the 
more  thoughtless;  and  they  knew  that  their  old 
enemies  were  not  intending  to  give  up  the  ghost. 
They  were  not  altogether  mistaken  in  the  commercial 
motive,  and  they  were  clearly  right  in  their  vision 
of  the  liveliness  of  abolition. 

The  Northern  humanitarians,  if  quiescent  for  the 
little  while  their  leaders  left  them  and  while  Union 
rhetoric  was  in  the  air,  were  nursing  wrath  against 
a  day  of  .wrath  for  their  betrayal.  To  them  this 
Compromise  was  an  agreement  with  sin.  There  were 
slaves  still  at  the  national  capital,  and  they  were  be¬ 
ing  taken  into  the  new  territories  which  the  national 
government  governed.  Slaves  the  moment  they 
crossed  the  Canadian  border  were  free  men,  but  their 
masters  could  bring  them  in  their  flaunting  livery 
into  New  York,  into  Ohio,  into  New  England,  and 
the  shame  of  it  was  upon  the  American  citizen  in  his 
own  free  State. 

Most  intolerable  of  all  was  the  new  insult  to  North¬ 
ern  humanity  in  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Its  provi¬ 
sions  were  fiendishly  explicit.  The  slave-hunters 
had  the  whole  paraphernalia  of  Federal  and  State 
government  to  arrest  a  colored  man  on  claim  and, 
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without  jury  trial,  to  carry  him  in  irons  to  the  South. 
Police,  militia,  regular  troops,  and  citizens  might  be 
called  on  by  the  marshals  to  enforce  these  captures; 
and  all  those  forces  were  at  times  summoned.  Any 
citizen  aiding  a  fugitive  was  guilty  of  crime.  While 
President  Fillmore  was  saying  that  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  citizens  would  “sustain  these  enactments,” 
Charles  Sumner  of  Massachusetts,  about  to  succeed 
Webster  in  the  Senate,  was  saying  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  conscience  of  Massachusetts  would  allow  a 
fugitive  slave  to  he  taken  from  its  streets ;  he  did  not 
counsel  violence,  but  he  invoked  that  “irresistible 
public  opinion  inspired  by  the  love  of  God,”  which 
would  make  the  detestable  law  a  dead  letter.  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  whose  literary  life  partook  too  much 
of  the  spirit  of  all  the  universe  to  be  an  extremist  in 
reforms,  said:  “The  act  of  Congress  of  September 
IS,  1850,  is  a  law  which  every  one  of  you  will  break 
on  the  earliest  occasion — a  law  which  no  man  can 
obey,  or  abet  in  obeying,  without  loss  of  self-respect 
and  forfeiture  of  the  name  of  a  gentleman.”  Gid- 
dings,  old  abolitionist  of  Ohio,  once  censured  by  a 
terrorized  Congress  for  his  brave  words,  told  Con¬ 
gress  now  that  the  free  people  of  Ohio  would  die 
before  they  would  join  the  bloodhounds  in  chasing 
a  panting  fugitive.  “Let  no  man  tell  me,”  he 
shouted  at  Congress,  “that  there  is  no  higher  law 
than  this  fugitive  bill.  We  feel  there  is  a  law  of 
right,  of  justice,  of  freedom,  implanted  in  the  heart 
of  every  intelligent  human  being,  that  bids  him  look 
with  scorn  upon  this  libel  of  all  that  is  called  law.” 

Webster,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  deplorable 
task,  as  spokesman  for  Fillmore,  of  defending  this 
law.  Ffe  wrote  to  the  President  from  Boston  a 
few  weeks  after  the  bill  was  passed  that  “The  excite- 
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ment  over  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  is  fast  subsiding, 
and  it  is  thought  there  is  now  no  probability  of  any 
resistance,  if  a  fugitive  should  be  arrested.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  young  men  have  tendered  their  services  to 
the  marshal  at  a  moment’s  warning.  There  is  an 
evident  and  a  vast  change  of  public  opinion  in  this 
quarter  since  the  adjournment  of  Congress.”  He 
sneered  at  the  conscience  which  talked  of  a  higher 
law,  and  pronounced  that  no  man  had  a  right  to" put 
his  own  conscience  above  law. 

Bnt  in  mockery  of  the  stately  sentences  of  the 
advocates  of  the  power  and  sanctity  of  the  law  “were 
the  facts.  At  the  passage  of  the  act  it  had  been  reck¬ 
oned  that  there  were  at  least  15,000  escaped  slaves 
living  in  the  free  States.  Yet  a  Southern  member 
declared,  a  considerably  long  time  afterwards,  that 
not  more  than  four  or  five  slaves  had  been  recaptured 
under  its  provisions.  The  “underground  railway” 
increased  rather  than  diminished  its  daring  operations 
of  handing  runaways  on  from  one  “station”  to  an¬ 
other  under  cover  of  night.  There  were  celebrated 
instances  of  rescues  of  captives  from  the  hands  of  the 
law  itself.  One  was  that  of  Jerry  in  Syracuse,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  rescuing  party  who  battered  down 
the  door  of  the  police  station  and  took  him  from  the 
police,  were  the  Rev.  Joseph  May,  a  Unitarian  clergy¬ 
man,  and  the  Hon.  Gerrit  Smith,  who  had  been  a 
congressman.  Another  was  the  case  of  Shadrach, 
in  Boston,  whom  colored  men  rescued  and  bundled 
oft'  to  Canada.  This  excited  vast  attention;  Webster 
apologised  for  it  on  the  ground  that  the  good  people 
of  Boston  were  taken  by  surprise;  and  the  President, 
in  a  proclamation,  called  on  citizens  to  support  the 
law.  But  Theodore  Parker  declared  it  the  noblest 
deed  done  in  Boston  since  the  destruction  of  the 
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tea  in  1773.  At  another  time  the  slave-hunters  were 
successful  in  Boston,  and  with  iron  chains  stretched 
around  the  court-house,  and  militia  to  guard  the  hor¬ 
rible  procession  to  the  steamship,  the  negro  Sims  was 
carried  back  to  Georgia.  This  success  made  one  half 
of  Boston  frantic,  and  they  went  to  hear  speeches, 
as  they  do  there  when  angry.  Wendell  Phillips  ad¬ 
dressed  one  of  the  crowds  on  the  Common,  and  such 
was  his  frenzy  that,  as  I  have  been  told  by  an  eye¬ 
witness  who  stood  near  him,  white  foam  came  from 
his  mouth  and  fell  in  great  snowy  flecks  upon  his 
coat. 

Such  was  the  popular  explosiveness  underneath  the 
finality  banquetrngs  of  the  conservative  element. 
To  check  the  spread  of  the  abolition  faith,  the  South¬ 
ern  slave-barons  and  the  Northern  compromisers  had 
done  the  thing  that  made  the  haters  of  slavery  grow 
faster  than  ever.  This,  naturally,  was  not  at  once 
evident ;  but  it  wTas  very  palpable  before  many  months 
that  while  the  Whigs  had  been  the  Compromise  lead¬ 
ers,  the  Democrats  were  the  gainers.  The  Whigs 
were  falling  apart,  the  Democrats  were  uniting  and 
were  considered  the  safer  guarantors  of  the  Com¬ 
promise  finality. 

While  this  portentous  political  evolution  was  go¬ 
ing  on,  President  Fillmore  was  called  upon  to  deal 
with  two  very  trying  popular  ebullitions  which,  in 
the  hands  of  a  man  of  less  prudence,  might  have  in¬ 
volved  the  country  with  foreign  powers.  One  of 
these  episodes  grew  out  of  the  lawless  conditions  in 
the  South,  and  the  fancy  of  some  hot-headed  men 
that  the  Texas  adventure  could  be  repeated  in  Cuba. 
The  other  was  due  to  one  of  the  crazy  enthusiasms 
for  a  laudable  personality  which  occasionally  sweep 
the  most  staid  of  Americans  from  their  due  sense  of 
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proportion.  The  first  was  the  ill-starred  attempt  on 
Cuba,  the  second  was  the  reception  of  Lonis  Kossuth. 

Marisco  Lopez,  a  political  adventurer  from  South 
America,  who  had  undertaken  the  freedom  of  Cuba, 
had  been  openly  encouraged  and  aided  by  many  of 
the  radical  and  most  prominent  slave-holders.  They 
were  ready  to  set  on  a  conflict  with  Spain  which  might 
result  eventually  in  the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the 
United  States  as  another  slave  State.  The  governor 
of  Mississippi  was  a  strong  helper.  A  considerable 
expedition  of  American  young  men  got  together  at 
Kew  Orleans  in  the  midsummer  of  1851,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  reaching  Cuba.  But  Lopez  was  a  born  mis- 
manager  and  everybody  was  captured,  and  nearly  all 
were  executed  by  the  Spaniards.  Cuba  was  not 
ready  to  “rise,”  but  the  Spanish  soldiers  were  ready 
to  kill  with  promptitude.  Both  Presidents  Taylor 
and  Fillmore  had  warned  American  citizens  against 
filibustering;  and  now  the  administration  proceeded 
swiftly  against  the  Mississippi  governor,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  meet  the  charges;  and  against  all  others  who 
were  complicated  in  abetting  the  unhappy  expedi¬ 
tion.  To  Spain  the  proper  acknowledgments  were 

made,  and  in  a  year  friendly  relations  were  again 
restored. 


1  he  Kossuth  visit  was  more  embarrassing.  In 
Louis  Kossuth,  the  Hungarian  patriot,  the  American 
sentimentalism  of  liberty  had  centred  since  1848 
lor  the  more  the  country  of  equal  rights  was  forced 
Y  lts  PraeJlcal  politics  to  hedge  the  institution  of 
slavery  at  home,  the  more  it  yearned  to  play  the 
missionary  of  freedom  abroad.  The  revolution  in 
Hungary  had  faded  after  Russia  went  to  help 
Austria.  The  leader  had  fled  to  Turkey.  Upon 
American  and  British  solicitation,  the  Sultan  had 
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delivered  him  and  his  suite  to  the  American  frigate 
Mississippi ,  to  he  conveyed  to  the  United  States. 
He  arrived  finally  on  the  5th  of  December,  1852, 
and  was  greeted  with  splendid  exuberance  by  the  city 
of  Hew  York.  Ho  foreigner  save  Lafayette  ever 
called  out  such  spontaneous  and  jubilant  welcome. 
The  spirit  of  ovation  for  this  hero  of  the  unsuccessful 
revolution  became  a  craze  throughout  the  North. 
The  press  generally  espoused  his  cause.  He  was 
compared  to  Washington  and  to  William  the  Silent. 
Deputations  called  upon  him;  banquets  were  given 
to  him;  resolutions  promising  American  arms  and 
men  were  presented;  and  large  snms  of  money  were 
raised.  Hew  York  appeared  to  be  beside  itself  when 
listening  to  his  impassioned  speeches,  uttered  in  per¬ 
fect  English. 

But  the  metropolitan  intoxication  did  not  affect 
the  sober  deliberation  at  Washington.  Kossuth 
chose  to  interpret  his  welcome  “as  a  revelation  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  are  resolved  not  to  allow 
the  despots  of  the  world  to  trample  on  oppressed  hu¬ 
manity.”  When  advised  as  to  Washington’s  admoni¬ 
tion  against  entangling  foreign  alliances,  he  argued 
that  the  light  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  not  that 
of  the  present  conditions.  This  was  going  too  far. 
Fillmore  and  Webster  awaited  his  coming  to  Wash¬ 
ington  with  apprehensiveness  for  fear  of  what  Con¬ 
gress  might  be  tempted  to  do.  The  President  re¬ 
ceived  the  distinguished  stranger  with  marked  graci¬ 
ousness,  but  was  deaf  to  his  hints  of  intervention. 
Congress  invited  him  to  be  the  nation’s  guest  in 
Washington,  and  gave  him  a  reception  at  the  Capitol. 
He  found  that  this  generous-hearted  people  were  un¬ 
stinted  in  entertainment,  banquets,  processions,  depu¬ 
tations,  speeches,  and  that  the  newspapers  were  ready 
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to  go  to  war  for  Hungary.  But  the  prudent  govern¬ 
ment  gave  everything  hut  the  one  thing  he  wanted. 
The  following  July  he  was  allowed  to  depart  in  quiet, 
dismissed  from  public  attention  with  that  peculiar 
American  drop  that  foreigners  cannot  understand. 

President  Fillmore  is  remembered  in  connection 
with  a  signal  step  in  the  railroad  development  of  the 
country.  In  May,  1852,  the  Erie  Railroad,  from 
Hew  York  to  Lake  Erie,  470  miles  in  length  and  the 
longest  in  America,  was  formally  opened,  and  the 
President  with  his  suite  made  the  initial  trip,  return¬ 
ing  from  Buffalo  by  wTay  of  Rochester  and  Albany. 
A  little  later  he  similarly  graced  the  opening  of  a 
rail  route  from  Boston  to  Ogdensburg,  meeting  there 
Lord  Elgin  and  a  following  of  Dominion  dignitaries. 
It  was  a  pleasing  impression  that  the  President  made 
everywhere,  with  his  manly  person  and  his  modest 
speeches. 

It  seemed  a  long  time  since  President  Monroe  had 
swung  around  that  same  circle,  in  his  antique  uni¬ 
form  and  transported  by  horses,  yet  very  many  re¬ 
membered  that  primitive  presidential  journey.  Then 
the  first  passenger  steam  railroad  had  not  yet  been 
built  in  England;  now  the  United  States  had  over 
10,000  miles  of  iron  track,  and  the  rails  could  not 
be  made  fast  enough  for  the  new  demands  of  capital. 
The  main  centres  throughout  the  country  were  con¬ 
nected  by  the  iron  roads,  and  the  result  upon  industry 
and  the  problem  of  distribution,  upon  commercial 
connection,  upon  the  transmission  of  news  rapidly  and 
extensively,  upon  the  general  acquaintance  of  the 
people  of  different  States  with  one  another, — was 
most  effectual  in  its  development  of  a  national  spirit 
among  the  people. 

The  telegraph  lines  had  pushed  on  faster  than  the 
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rail.  And  during  Fillmore’s  administration  capital¬ 
ists  were  asking  aid  from  government  to  inaugurate 
both  a  railroad  and  a  telegraph  to  the  Pacific.  Large 
steamships  were  plying  regularly  on  every  navigable 
river  and  between  the  coast  cities.  By  fast  boats  the 
California  mail  reached  Yew  York  in  nineteen  days. 
The  brisk  navy  was  pushing  American  interests  in 
all  parts  of  the  world;  and  just  now  Commodore 
Perry  had  succeeded  in  carrying  out  President  Fill¬ 
more’s  sagacious  orders  to  persuade  Japan  to  open 
her  doors  to  the  nations. 

Fillmore’s  fifty  years  of  life  had  witnessed  the  com¬ 
plete  transformation  of  the  United  States  from  a 
few  thriving  towns  separated  by  interminable  forests, 
with  settlers’  log  cabins  in  isolated  clearings,  into  a 
populous  nation  of  23,000,000,  well  knit  together 
by  commercial,  ecclesiastical,  and  social  ties,  and  en¬ 
joying  in  their  beginnings  all  the  important  modern 
inventions  save  the  later  uses  of  electricity.  The 
early  era  had  fully  passed  away,  and  the  country  in 
its  material  character  was  far  more  kin  with  the  end 
of  the  century  than  with  its  beginning.  That  is,  a 
young  man  starting  in  life  in  1900  would,  if  trans¬ 
ported  back  to  Fillmore’s  era,  find  himself  immensely 
more  at  home  than  a  similar  young  man  of  1850 
would,  if  carried  back  to  the  conditions  of  1800. 

The  consciousness  of  all  this  meant  an  elasticity  of 
spirit  and  a  freshness  of  determination  in  the  people 
of  the  mid-century,  which  is  unique  in  history. 
There  was  a  sense  that  all  things  were  open  to  a  good 
will.  The  days  of  the  Federalist  patricians  and  of 
the  common  people,  who  were  scarcely  more  than 
peasants,  had  melted  into  a  universal  democracy. 
The  rich  were  not  too  rich  nor  too  distant  in  degree 
for  an  apprentice  boy  to  aspire  to  the  hand  of  an 
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heiress,  for  a  factory  girl  to  dream  with  good  reason¬ 
ableness  of  being  a  society  queen.  In  the  North  the 
servant-class  was  small;  the  hired  men  and  hired  girls 
were  the  “help”;  they  were  respected  as  citizens 
in  an  equal-right  country,  and  in  all  but  the  most  ex¬ 
clusive  families  they  still,  in  1850,  gathered  at  the 
common  table  and  knelt  at  family  prayer.  Of  caste 
there  was  none,  outside  of  slavery.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  Northern  moral  shiver  at  slavery  which  contrib¬ 
uted  to  keep  fresh  so  long  the  free  and  familiar  rela¬ 
tion  between  employer  and  employed.  In  the  South 
there  was  a  life  among  the  planters  of  charming 
hospitality  and  companionship.  But  with  their  youth 
educated  to  an  imperiousness  over  another  caste,  no 
matter  how  kindly,  the  stimulus  and  resourcefulness 
of  pure  democracy  as  it  existed  in  the  free  States 
was  necessarily  lacking. 

It  was  the  day  of  young  faith  in  reforms.  When 
it  became  evident  to  a  few  of  intense  minds  that  a 
thing  was  rational  and  good,  they  had  no  precedent 
foi  not  believing  that  the  world  would  be  convinced 
of  it  presently.  Total  abstinence  from  intoxicants 
was  a  reform  of  the  hugest  proportions  at  that  time, 
and  the  State  of  Maine  prohibited  their  sale  by  law. 
The  apostles  of  Woman’s  Rights  were  preaching  in 
strange  bloomers  the  gospel  of  woman’s  equal  privi¬ 
lege  in  voting,  in  employment,  in  initiative,  and  in 
generally  doing  a  man’s  part.  Others  were  urging 
the  cult  of  a  vegetable  diet ;  the  doctrine  of  a  fellow¬ 
ship  ip  labor  and  capital ;  the  virtue  of  a  community 
of  wives;  the  superior  advantages  of  many  wives;  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  Lord  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
Brook  Farm,  the  Oneida  Community,  the  Mormons* 
the  Millerites,  were  each  very  real  subjects  for  con¬ 
sideration  at  the  period  rounded  up  by  Fillmore’s 
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administration.  The  most  marvellous  of  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  conceptions  of  life  was  that  of  the  Mor¬ 
mons,  who  had  dug  up  a  new  Bible  on  a  Hew  York 
farm,  had  been  driven  westward  for  their  offensive 
ways,  and  lately  had  set  up  in  Utah  a  new  Jerusalem, 
with  prophets  and  apostles,  a  weird  religion,  and  a 
plurality  of  wives.  Their  chief,  Brigham  Young, 
was  appointed  by  the  President  as  governor  of  the 
new  Territory. 

With  this  intensely  individual  life  of  the  people, 
and  with  their  sight  of  the  miraculous  development 
of  the  country  in  so  short  a  period,  there  was  an 
exhiliration  which  not  strangely  produced  a  national 
egotism.  It  was  a  measureless  faith  in  American 
invincibility  against  all  conditions.  No  other  people 
had  ever  begun  to  achieve  what  this  one  had.  The 
common-school  system  had  followed  the  settlers  to 
the  remotest  frontier,  and  everywhere,  except  in  the 
South,  illiteracy  was  less  than  in  any  other  nation  by 
an  immense  degree.  In  pluck,  enterprise,  general 
enlightenment,  and  liberty,  the  United  States  was 
felt  to  be  the  example  for  the  world  and  the  hospi¬ 
table  home  for  the  oppressed  of  every  nation, — save 
the  Chinese,  who  were  already  in  their  unassimila¬ 
tion  an  economic  problem  in  California.  This  pro¬ 
digious  national  satisfaction  gave  the  impulse  to  the 
Union  jubilee  following  the  Compromise  measures. 
The  idea  of  such  a  Union  being  disrupted  was  un¬ 
bearable.  If  slavery  now  could  only  be  ignored  and 
forbearance  be  exercised  the  danger  would  not  re¬ 
turn.  It  really  seemed  to  many,  in  1852,  that  the 
abolition  turbulence  had  worn  itself  out.  So  Presi¬ 
dent  Fillmore  told  Congress  in  his  message.  “The 
agitation,”  said  he,  “which  for  a  time  threatened  to 
disturb  the  fraternal  relations  that  make  us  one  peo- 
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pie,  is  fast  subsiding”;  and  he  congratulated  the 
country  upon  the  general  acquiescence  in  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures  “in  all  parts  of  the  Republic.” 

Nevertheless  these  measures  were  the  doom  of  the 
Whig  party.  The  elections  of  the  mid-term  gave 
the  Democrats  again  control  of  the  House.  More 
and  more  the  power  slipped  away.  The  Whigs  had 
brought  the  new  truce  but  the  Democrats  were  get¬ 
ting  the  reward.  The  latent  strength  of  the  Whigs 
in  the  North  had  been  due  to  their  stand  against  the 
secessionists.  Now  that  they  had  engineered  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  armistice,  the  further  need  of  them  was  not 
boldly  clear.  If  a  finality  were  really  reached,  its 
maintenance  would  be  more  natural  in  Democratic 
hands.  In  June,  1852,  both  the  parties  held  their 
conventions.  The  platforms  were  nearly  alike  in  all 
the  points  wherein  the  people  took  a  vital  interest, — 
that  is,  the  things  concerning  slavery.  Both  con¬ 
demned  agitation,  and  both  cheered  for  the  Com¬ 
promise  measures,  including  by  name  the  Fugitive 
Slave  Law.  Only,  the  Democrats’  platform  was 
solid  as  to  the  finality,  while  the  Whigs  left  a  loose 
plank  as  to  “further  legislation.”  This  was  enough 
of  itself  to  defeat  them  after  they  had  staked  all  on 
the  Compromise. 

The  Whigs  however  trusted  to  win  on  their  candi¬ 
date.  Again,  for  the  third  time,  they  brought  forward 
a  military  hero,  General  Winfield  Scott.  Webster  had 
made  supreme  sacrifice  to  get  this  nomination,  and 
the  loss  of  it  broke  his  heart  even  unto  death.  Fill¬ 
more  also  desired  it  on  his  consistent  Whig  record, 
and  nearly  got  it.  But  on  the  fifty-third  ballot  the 
soldier  drew  the  prize.  The  President  submitted 
gracefully  to  his  defeat,  but  Webster  went  home  to 
die, 
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The  Democrats  nominated  Franklin  Pierce,  a 
mediocre  man.  But  they  had  the  positive  platform, 
and  their  sincerity  could  he  trusted.  The  Free  Soil 
anti-slavery  party  also  put  forward  an  oh  v  iously  sin¬ 
cere  declaration  as  to  the  iniquity  of  the  Jompromise, 
a  denial  of  the  binding  force  of  the  FugiT.-e  Slave 
Law,  and  a  demand  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
all  the  Territories.  They  nominated  Jcun  P.  Ilale, 
and  in  the  campaign  their  speeches  were  all  that  re¬ 
lieved  it  of  apathy.  Outside  of  their  contention 
there  was  no  great  principle  at  stake.  They  were 
relieved  of  all  the  adventitious  reinforcements  which 
the  Van  Buren  faction  had  brought  them  four  years 
before,  hut  they  rallied  more  of  the  genuine  abolition 
element,  which  was  disgusted  past  forbearance  with 
the  surrender  to  the  South. 

The  Whigs’  magic  was  gone.  With  nothing  to 
present  hut  phrases  over  a  finality  of  Union-saving, 
of  which  they  themselves  betrayed  a  distrust,  with 
Clay  dead  and  W ebster  in  anger  turned  against  them, 
their  disintegration  set  in;  their  work  was  over.  The 
election  brought  them  an  overwhelming  defeat. 
General  Scott  received  only  54  electoral  votes 
against  254  for  Pierce;  only  two  of  the  free  States 
went  Whig.  The  party  cohesion  was  so  slight  that 
after  this  defeat  it  fell  utterly  to  pieces,  and  never 
again,  as  such,  put  forward  another  presidential  can¬ 
didate. 

The  passing  of  both  Clay  and  Webster  during  this 
fateful  campaign  of  1852  made  it  memorable  as  a 
national  climax,  dramatic  because  in  the  fulness  of 
time.  Clay’s  death  occurred  just  after  the  cam¬ 
paign  opened,  Webster  died  just  before  it  ended. 
Presidents  had  come  and  gone  for  forty  years  while 
they  two  had  been  together  in  public  life,  The 
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plaguing  ambition  of  each  of  them  had  been  to  be  a 
president,  and  both  died  in  embittered  sorrow  that 
they  had  failed.  Yet  each  name  is  greater  and 
means  more  to  American  history  than  that  of  any 
president  during  their  period.  Theirs  was  unas¬ 
sisted  glory.  It  was  the  glory  of  personal  distinction 
and  of  greatness  of  accomplishment.  Their  work 
had  been  to  finish  the  arch  of  nationality  of  which 
Washington  and  Jefferson  had  laid  the  foundations. 
Without  them  it  is  not  likely  that  the  two  American 
principles  of  centralization  and  of  local  independence 
could  ever  have  been  adjusted  to  a  perfect  balance; 
if  they  had  not  given  their  giant  strength  incessantly 
during  those  four  most  crucial  decades  for  the  ce¬ 
menting  of  the  disuniting  elements,  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  Republic  could  have  avoided  irretriev¬ 
able  disruption.  Clay  had  worked  chiefly  as  a  con¬ 
structive  legislator,  proceeding  on  the  principle  that 
as  the  first  Union  under  the  Constitution  was  at  the 
cost  of  concessions  on  the  part  of  each,  so  concessions 
must  continue  until  the  opinionated  States  could 
arrive  at  the  habit  of  a  common  feeling.  Webster, 
with  profounder  and  more  subtle  mind,  had  appealed 
chiefly  to  the  public  at  large,  and  he  created  increas¬ 
ingly?  year  by  year,  a  popular  sentiment  that  the 
United  States  were  a  Ration;  that  beneath  the  union 
of  States  which  was  for  expediency,  was  a  union  of 
the  people  which  was  natural  and  everlasting. 

Whatever  their  inconsistencies,  these  two  men 
stand  as  the  amalgamators  of  the  Republic.  While 
others  fought  for  States  and  sections,  these  two 
towered  as  Americans.  Clay  said  of  himself,  truth¬ 
fully:  “If  any  one  desires  to  know  the  leading  and 
paramount  object  of  my  public  life,  the  preservation 
of  this  Union  will  furnish  him  the  key.”  And  in 
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Webster  s  reply  to  Ilayne  are  the  famous  words 
which  express  the  political  motive  of  his  career: 

lien  my  eyes  shall  be  turned  to  behold  for  the 
last  time  the  sun  in  heaven,  may  X  not  see  him  shin¬ 
ing  on  the  broken  and  dishonoured  fragments  of  a 
once  glorious  Union  .  .  .  but  may  I  see 

everywhere  .  .  .  that  sentiment  dear 

to  every  true  American  heart — Liberty  and  Union, 
now  and  forever,  one  and  inseparable.”  When  the 
shock  of  attempted  disruption  came,  in  1861,  the 
I  nion  sentiment  which  resisted  it  was  due  to  an 
incalculable  degree  to  the  work  of  these  two  men. 

But  after  1852  they  could  have  done  no  more. 
They  were  too  set  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
issues  which  Seward  and  Sumner  were  announcing  as 
having  fully  come.  ISTor  could  they  have  perceived 
any  immortal  and  imperative  prophecy  in  the  novel, 
“Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,”  which  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
published  that  same  year  of  1852,  and  which  in 
twelve  months  "reached  a  sale  of  three  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  copies.  But  this  picture  of  the  monstrous  hor¬ 
ror  and  infinite  sadness  of  slavery  did  what  the  agi¬ 
tators  could  not  do, — it  set  men  and  women  to  cry- 
ing.  When  it  was  dramatised  and  performed  on  the 
Bowery ,  men  and  boys  who  had  mobbed  abolitionists 
wept  like  girls  and  thundered  applause  at  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  human  freedom.  But  those  whose  eyes 
were  open  to  the  newer  duty  perceived  at  once  what 
a  gospel  this  novel  was  bringing.  The  poet  Whittier 
thanked  God  for  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  because  it 
had  given  the  world  “Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin”;  and  Rufus 
Choate  is  said  to  have  remarked:  “This  book  will 
make  two  millions  of  abolitionists.”  It  was  read 
attentively  at  the  South,  and  as  it  was  translated  into 
all  the  European  languages,  the  Southern  editors  ex- 
32 
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plained  that  it  was  regarded  abroad  as  an  allegory 
of  monarchical  tyranny,  and  thus  they  saved  their 
shame.  In  America  it  was  really  the  first  chapter 
of  the  vast  popular  movement  which  was  to  extermi¬ 
nate  slavery  from  the  Western  hemisphere. 

The  closing  of  1852,  with  the  passing  of  Fillmore 
from  the  presidency,  thus  marks  with  singular  exact¬ 
ness  the  closing  of  a  definite  national  epoch  and  the 
dawn  of  another  of  distinct  character.  There  were 
to  he  several  years  of  apparent  lull  before  the  volcano 
opened.  But  during  the  deceptive  truce  in  legisla¬ 
tive  struggle,  the  new  sentiment  of  humanity  was 
growing  determined. 

On  the  Fourth  of  March,  1853,  President  Fillmore 
gave  up  his  office  to  President-elect  Pierce.  Fie  re¬ 
tired  to  his  home  in  Buffalo,  where  he  spent  the  next 
nineteen  years,  save  when  abroad.  In  1856,  while 
in  Europe,  he  was  nominated  for  the  presidency  by 
the  American  party,  and  the  nomination  was  accepted 
by  the  remnant  of  the  Whig  wreck.  The  party 
polled  874,534  votes;  but  the  Democrats  had  1,838,- 
169,  and  the  new  Republican  party  cast  1,341,204 
votes.  Fillmore  and  his  old  associates  were  hope¬ 
lessly  out  of  relation  to  the  issues  which  had  so  sud¬ 
denly  started  up  with  new  aspect  from  the  final  sub¬ 
sidence  where  he  had  consigned  them  four  years 
before.  He  was  a  melancholy  witness  of  the  bloody 
finale  of  the  Compromise ;  and  he  also  lived  to  see  the 
splendour  of  the  reunited  Republic  which  he  loved, 
lie  died  in  Buffalo,  on  March  8,  1874,  and  in  the 
honour  of  old  age  he  was  not  condemned  too  severely 
for  his  official  approval  of  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law, 
for  his  patriotism  had  never  been  questioned,  and  in 
the  working  out  of  Providence,  that  mistaken  and 
monstrous  measure  had  only  hastened  the  good. 
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Fillmore  was  no  more  to  be  unforgiven  than  Clay 
and  Webster,  his  leaders  and  his  fathers  in  the  faith. 
He  was  a  good,  sound-hearted,  average  public  man. 
He  had  before  him  the  forbidden  example  of  Tyler, 
renegade  to  his  party.  The  broad  current  of  Whig 
Compromise,  which  appeared  so  mighty  and  benig¬ 
nant,  could  have  been  resisted  sanely  only  by  a  very 
great  man.  Lincoln  might  have  done  it  thus  wisely, 
if  that  had  been  his  day;  but  it  was  not  possible  for 
Fillmore. 
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British  Orders  in  Council,  102,  144. 

Brown,  General  Jacob,  154-155,  167. 

Buchanan,  President  James,  240  ; 
Secretary  of  State,  431. 

Burr,  Aaron,  64.  89-90  ;  his  expedi¬ 
tion  and  trial,  95-98. 

Butler,  William  Allen,  his  picture  of 
Van  Buren,  332-333. 

C. 

Calhoun,  John  C.,  in  Monroe's  cab¬ 
inet,  192 ;  elected  Vice-President 
in  1824  and  1828,  216,  275,  288  ; 
quarrels  with  Jackson,  28(V290  ; 
goes  into  Senate  tofightfor  nul¬ 
lification,  302 ;  enters  Tyler’s 
cabinet,  414  ;  his  speech  on  Com¬ 
promise  of  1850,  471. 

California,  gold  discovered  in  (1849), 
464-465  ;  ready  for  statehood,  re¬ 
pudiates  slavery,  465-467. 

Canning,  William,  treatment  of  the 
Chesapeake  incident,  102. 

Chase,  Justice  Samuel,  impeach¬ 
ment  of,  (1805),  89. 

Chesapeake,  fired  into  by  the  Leop¬ 
ard,  101. 

Claiborne,  takes  possession  of  New 
Orleans,  Dec.  2,  1803.  86. 

Clay,  Henry,  Speaker  of  the  Twelfth 
Congress,  141  ;  secures  Missouri 
Compromise,  203-204  ;  in  Adam’s 
cabinet,  238-240  ;  his  description 
of  office-seekers,  283  ;  risks  elec¬ 
tion  against  Jackson  (1832),  306- 
307  ;  his  chances  in  1840,  379-380  ; 
tricked  by  Harrisburg  conven¬ 
tion,  380-383 ;  agreement  with 
Van  Buren  in  1844,  416;  his  let¬ 
ters,  416-418  ;  defeat  at  the  polls, 
418 ;  his  last  great  effort,  com¬ 
promise  measures  and  speech, 
468-470 ;  joyous  over  finality  of 
his  compromise,  482  ;  death  of, 
495-497. 

Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty,  463. 

Clinton,  DeWitt,  148.  196,  275. 

Clinton,  George,  91,  109. 

Compromise  of  1850,  469^75,  480-485. 

Constitution,  the,  Adams  and  Jef¬ 
ferson  on,  42 ;  first  ten  amend¬ 
ments  to,  45 ;  strict  and  loose 
construction  of,  49  ;  amendment 
to,  president  and  vice-president 
to  be  specifically  named  by  elec¬ 
tors,  90  ;  development  of,  122. 
Constitutional  Convention  of  1787, 
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meets  at  Philadelphia,  121  ;  54 
remarkable  members,  122-123  ; 
discussions  during  the  summer, 
123-124. 

Continental  Army,  protests  of,  117 ; 
Washington  presents  claims  of, 
118. 

Continental  Congress  of  1775,  the 
leaders,  24  ;  Lord  Chatham  on, 
25. 

Continental  Congress  of  1776,  27. 

Crawford,  William  H.,  141,  192,  193  ; 
candidacy  for  presidency,  216, 
237-238  ;  his  betrayal  of  Calhoun, 
289. 

Cushing,  Caleb,  418-419. 

D. 

Dearborn,  Major-General,  loses 
every  opportunity  to  conquer 
Canada,  152. 

Decatur,  Captain  Stephen,  of  the 
frigate  Macedonian,  147. 

Declaration  of  Independence,  Con¬ 
gress  of  1776  appoints  committee 
to  draft,  27 ;  discussion  over, 
28  ;  signed  July  4,  28. 

Duane,  William  J.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  defies  Jackson,  dis¬ 
missed  from  cabinet,  311-312. 

E. 

Eaton,  John  H.,  in  Jackson's  cabinet, 
287-288. 

Embargo,  recommended  by  Jeffer¬ 
son,  103 ;  act  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress,  104  ;  not  an  obvious  blun¬ 
der  at  the  time,  104  ;  the  United 
States  the  only  sufferer  from, 
105 ;  terminated  March  4,  1809, 
106. 

Entails,  abolished  in  Virginia,  30. 

Erie  Canal,  completion  of,  244. 

Erskine,  British  envoy,  takes  liber¬ 
ties  and  is  recalled,  130-131. 

Excise  Law,  follows  assumption  of 
national  debt,  47,  48. 

F. 

Fauquier,  Francis,  Governor  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Jefferson’s  friend,  21. 

“Federalist,  The,”  42. 

Fillmore,  President  Millard,  the 
Fillmores,  476-477 ;  his  early 
struggle,  477-478 ;  admitted  to 
the  bar  and  settles  finally  in 
Buffalo.  478;  in  State  legislature, 
478  ;  a  Whig  in  Congress,  478-479  ; 
selected  for  Vice-President  to 
run  with  Taylor,  479  ;  a  rival  to 
Seward;  479;  impartial  president 
of  the  Senate,  yet  favours  com¬ 


promise,  480 ;  solemn  occasion 
of  his  oath  as  President,  480  ; 
changes  policy  of  administra¬ 
tion,  480 ;  his  cabinet,  481  ;  signs 
Compromise  bills,  481-482 ;  his 
message  after  enactment  of 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  482-483 ; 
proceeds  against  Southern  aid¬ 
ers  of  Cuban  insurrection,  487- 
488 ;  his  attitude  towards  Kos¬ 
suth’s  visit,  487-490  ;  at  openings 
of  new  rail  routes,  490 ;  changed 
conditions  of  his  era,  the  mid¬ 
century,  490-491  ;  appoints  Brig¬ 
ham  Young,  governor  of  Utah 
Territory,  493  ;  his  congratula¬ 
tory  message  to  Congress  in  1852, 
493-494  ;  doomed  with  the  Whigs, 
494  ;  fails  of  Whig  nomination, 
494  ;  retires,  498  ;  nominated 
again  by  American  party,  498 ; 
his  death  many  years  later,  498  ; 
his  presidency  closes  a  national 
epoch,  498. 

Fort  Nims,  the  massacre  at,  by  the 
Creek  Indians.  152,  153. 

FrOmont,  John  C.,  423,  466. 

Fugitive  Slave  Law,  482,  484-487; 
Sumner  on,  485 ;  Emerson  on, 
485. 

G. 

Gallatin,  Albert,  Jefferson’s  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  78  ;  his  Am¬ 
erican  Navigation  Act,  131-132, 
138-139,  154-164. 

Garrison,  William  Lloyd,  361. 

Genet,  Citizen,  minister  from  the 
new  French  Republic,  53 ;  his 
folly  and  recall,  53,  54. 

Gerry,  Elbridge,  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  with  Madison  (1812), 
144. 

Gerrymander,  origin  of  the  word, 
139. 

Green,  Duff,  member  of  Jackson’s 
“Kitchen  cabinet,”  287. 

H. 

Hamilton,  Alexander,  the  rise  of,  43 ; 
dominant  in  Washington’s  cab¬ 
inet,  45 ;  success  of  his  report 
on  the  public  debt,  46-47 ;  not  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency, 
56  ;  uses  his  influence  to  preserve 
the  Union,  75;  the  duel  with 
Burr,  90. 

Harrison,  Benjamin,  one  of  the 
signers,  father  of  President 
William  Henry  Harrison,  372. 

Harrison,  President  William  Henry, 
his  record  and  ancestry,  372  ; 
education,  372-373  ;  receives 
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commission  as  ensign  from 
Washington  and  goes  to  fight 
Indians,  373;  at  Fort  Washing¬ 
ton,  373-374  ;  made  commander 
of  the  Fort,  374 ;  marries,  374  ; 
resigns  commission  and  becomes 
a  farmer,  374  ;  appointed  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  North  West  Territory, 
374  ;  sent  to  Congress  as  delegate, 
374  ;  saves  the  pioneer  from  spec¬ 
ulators,  375  ;  made  governor  of 
Territory  of  Indiana  by  Presi¬ 
dent  John  Adams,  375 ;  serves 
there  16  years,  375 :  Tecumseh 
and  Tippecanoe,  375-376  ;  made 
Brigadier-General  and  comman¬ 
der  of  Northwest,  277 ;  victori¬ 
ous  campaign  in  Northwest 
against  British,  151-152,  377  ;  re¬ 
signs  commission  and  turns 
farmer  again,  377 ;  serves  in 
Congress  3  years,  377 ;  State 
Senator,  377  ;  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor,  377  ;  sent  as  Minister  to  Co¬ 
lombia  by  President  J.  Q. 
Adams,  recalled  by  Jackson, 
878  ;  again  retires  to  North  Bend 
farm,  378  ;  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent  by  Anti-masons  in  1835,  378  ; 
unexpected  popularity,  378-379 ; 
nominated  for  President  by 
Whigs,  382  ;  no  platform,  382  ;  an 
available  candidate,  382-383  ;  the 
mad  campaign,  384-389  ;  conven¬ 
tion  of  Young  Men  of  America, 
887-388 ;  his  progress  to  Wash¬ 
ington,  390 ;  his  inaugural  ad¬ 
dress,  390;  the  office-seekers, 
890-391  ;  sudden  death  April  4, 
1841,  391 ;  burial,  391. 

Hartford  Convention  (1814),  161. 

Hayne,  Robert  Y.,  defends  nullifica¬ 
tion  against  Webster,  297. 

Henry,  John,  an  Englishman,  sells 
letters  to  Madison,  142,  143. 

Henry,  Patrick,  eloquent  speech  of 
(1765),  23. 

Hill,  Isaac,  member  of  Jackson’s 
“  Kitchen  cabinet,”  287. 

Holland,  Lord,  his  appreciation  of 
Monroe  in  memoirs,  185-187. 

Hull,  Captain  Isaac,  of  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  147;  the  ball  in  honour 
of,  148. 

Hull,  General,  his  ignominious  fail¬ 
ure  in  Upper  Canada,  146. 

I. 

Irving,  Washington,  his  description 
of  Mrs.  Madison,  149-150,  214. 

J. 

Jackson,  President  Andrew,  his  par¬ 


entage  and  birth,  261  ;  youthful 
experience  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  262 ;  licensed  to  practice 
law,  262  ;  appointed  public  pros¬ 
ecutor  of  what  is  now  Tennes¬ 
see,  262-263  ;  his  irregular  mar¬ 
riage  and  happy  married  life, 
263-264  ;  helps  make  constitution 
of  Tennessee,  264  ;  its  first  Rep¬ 
resentative  in  Congress,  264 ; 
appointed  United  States  Senator, 
264 ;  soon  resigns,  264 ;  his  ap¬ 
pearance  described,  264  ;  Judge 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ten¬ 
nessee,  264-265  ;  Major-General 
of  the  militia,  265  ;  his  quarrels 
and  duels,  265  ;  his  relations  with 
Burr,  96,  265-266  ;  his  opportuni¬ 
ty  in  the  War  of  1812,  266 ;  to 
Natchez  at  the  head  of  volun¬ 
teers,  and  extraordinary  recall, 
266,  267  ;  affray  with  Benton  and 
his  brother,  267 ;  campaign 
against  the  Creeks,  267-268  ;  sub¬ 
jugates  the  Creeks  at  the  battle 
of  the  Horseshoe,  153,  268;  re¬ 
warded  by  a  major-generalcy  in 
the  regular  army,  268;  defends 
Mobile  and  routs  the  English  out 
of  Pensacola,  208-269  ;  defense  of 
New  Orleans,  269-270  ;  a  military 
hero,  269-27'0  ;  subsequent  harsh 
dealings,  270  ;  takes  Washington 
by  storm,  270  ;  altercation  with 
General  Scott,  271  ;  crushes  the 
Seminoles  and  conquers  Florida, 
271-272 ;  upheld  by  Congress, 
200,  273 ;  begins  to  reckon  Clay 
an  enemy,  273  ;  retired  from  tha 
army,  274  ;  appointed  governor 
of  Florida,  274  ;  dictatorial  acts, 
274  ;  declines  mission  to  Mexico, 
274  ;  Tennessee  legislature  nom¬ 
inates  him  for  President,  275  ;  at 
first  not  ambitious  for  presi¬ 
dency,  275  ;  his  unfitness  declared 
by  Jefferson,  276  ;  factions  after 
defeat,  276  ;  again  in  the  Senate, 
276  ;  again  nominated  for  Presi¬ 
dent  by  Tennessee  legislature, 
276  ;  his  politicians  untiring, 
277;  Jackson  majorities  in  Con¬ 
gress  of  1827,  277  ;  election,  277  • 
death  of  Mrs.  Jackson,  279  ;  his 
triumphal  progress  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  278-279 ;  his  inauguration 
people’s  day,  280-281  ;  will  not 
call  on  retiring  President,  280; 
inauguration  address,  280,  282, 
284,  285  ;  new  principle,  rotation 
in  office,  283  ;  removals  during 
first  year,  285  ;  his  cabinet,  286  ; 
disregards  his  Secretaries,  286  ; 

“  Kitchen  cabinet,”  286-287  ; 
champions  Mrs.  Eaton,  287-288  ; 
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forces  resignation  of  cabinet, 
290  ;  course  with  Gulf  States  and 
the  Indians,  291-292  ;  against  in¬ 
ternal  improvements,  292-293  ; 
his  Pocket  Veto,  298 :  his  toast  at 
Jefferson  dinner,  299 ;  disap¬ 
points  nulliflers,  299-300  ;  his  ut¬ 
terance  to  the  nullification  ord¬ 
inance  of  South  Carolina,  801- 
302  ;  triumphs  over  nullification, 
302,  303 ;  his  fight  against  the 
Bank,  303-305  ;  personal  ground, 
304  ;  vetoes  recharter,  805  ;  nom¬ 
inated  for  second  term  at  na¬ 
tional  convention  of  Democratic- 
Republicans,  308 ;  his  prodigious 
victory,  310  ;  becomes  more  des¬ 
potic,  310  ;  removes  national  de¬ 
posits  from  the  Bank,  310-312; 
strife  in  the  Senate,  312-313  ;  cen¬ 
sured  by  Senate,  313  ;  his  protest, 
313  ;  censure  expunged,  313-314  ; 
course  supported  by  the  House, 
315 ;  his  removal  of  deposits 
helped  on  financial  crisis,  315  ; 
end  of  the  Bank,  216  ;  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  surplus,  316-317  ;  op¬ 
posed  to  distribution,  317-318  ; 
causes  of  the  crash  of  1837,  318— 
320  ;  his  remedy,  319  ;  the  specie 
circular,  319-320  ;  pushes  claims 
»  gainst  France,  320  ;  his  threat¬ 
ening  policy,  321  ;  England’s 
timely  services,  321  ;  encourages 
Texas  intrigue,  322  ;  purpose  of 
new  territory,  322-323  ;  abolition¬ 
ism  begins  in  earnest,  323  ;  de¬ 
sires  to  name  his  successor,  324  ; 
“Van  Buren  Convention,”  324- 
325  ;  the  first  of  the  Whigs,  325  ; 
estimates  of  his  character,  327  ; 
leaves  the  capital  in  a  railway 
car,  327-328 ;  his  patience  and 
piety  at  the  end,  328 ;  Benton’s 
story  of,  328-329 ;  dies  at  the 
Hermitage,  329. 

Jay,  John,  his  unpopular  treaty  with 
England,  55,  56. 

Jefferson,  President  Thomas,  his 
birth  and  lineage,  19 ;  fortune, 
20 ;  his  appearance,  20 ;  his 
Bports,  20  ;  in  college,  20  ;  reads 
law,  21  ;  distinguished  com¬ 
panionship,  21  ;  marries,  21  ;  in¬ 
creases  his  fortune,  21  ;  profes¬ 
sional  life,  21  ;  enthusiasm  in 
agriculture,  22  ;  elected  to  House 
of  Burgesses,  23  ;  his  earliest  rev¬ 
olutionary  manifesto,  24  ;  dep¬ 
uty  to  Continental  Congress  in 
1775,  24  ;  his  reply  of  the  Bur¬ 
gesses  to  Lord  North’s  “  concilia¬ 
tory  proposition,”  24  ;  his  place 
in  the  Continental  Congress,  25  ; 
writes  to  John  Randolph  after 


Bunker  Hill,  26  ;  given  first  place 
in  preparing  Declaration,  27 ; 
leaves  Congress,  29  ;  again  in  the 
House  of  Burgesses,  29 ;  liisdem- 
oeratic  bills  for  regeneration  of 
Virginia,  80,  31  ;  his  bill  for  nat¬ 
uralization  of  foreigners,  31  ; 
his  attitude  towards  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  slavery,  32 ;  succeeds 
Patrick  Henry  as  governor  of 
Virginia  in  1779,  33 ;  as  a  war 
governor,  33,  34  ;  “  Notes  on  Vir¬ 
ginia,”  34  ;  death  of  his  wife,  34  ; 
reelection  to  Congress  in  1783, 
34  ;  signs  treaty  of  peace  with 
England,  34 ;  helps  create  a 
federal  money,  35,  36 ;  his  part 
in  the  Ordinance  of  the  North- 
Western  Territory,  36;  retires 
from  Congress,  36  ;  sent  to  Paris 
in  1784  to  aid  Dr.  Franklin  and 
John  Adams,  37 ;  impressions  of 
Paris,  37  ;  appointed  Minister  to 
France,  38 ;  his  keen  interest  in 
the  French  struggle,  38,  39 ; 
returns  to  the  United  States  in 
1789,  39  ;  uncertain  as  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  42 ;  becomes  Washing¬ 
ton’s  Secretary  of  State,  43 ;  his 
temper  in  contrast  to  Hamil¬ 
ton’s,  44,  45  ;  his  unpopular  bar¬ 
gain  with  Hamilton,  47;  opposes 
Hamilton’s  constructive  meas¬ 
ures,  48 ;  personal  distrust  of 
Hamilton,  50  ;  the  cruel  “Anas,” 
50 ;  intuitive  concerning  the 
masses,  50;  his  French  predilec¬ 
tions,  52-53 ;  withdraws  from 
Washington’s  cabinet,  54  ;  three 
years  in  retirement  at  Monti- 
cello,  54,  55 ;  sympathises  with 
“Whiskey  Insurrection,”  55; 
leader  of  the  opposition,  57 ; 
Vice-President  under  Adams,  57  ; 
the  Mazzei  letter,  60  ;  author  of 
“  Kentucky  Resolutions,"  63 ; 
his  hopes  for  Republican  success 
in  1800,  64  ;  election  to  be  Presi¬ 
dent,  65-66 ;  inaugurated  Presi¬ 
dent  at  the  new  Federal  city  of 
Washington,  67 ;  his  new  order 
of  simplicity,  68,  69  ;  his  remark¬ 
able  inaugural  address,  signifi¬ 
cant  and  prophetic,  69,  70,  71  ; 
finds  foreign  relations  less  tur¬ 
bulent,  71  ;  aggressive  war 
against  the  Barbary  States,  72  : 
his  civil  service  rules,  73 ;  their 
application,  74  ;  secession  for  the 
North  discussed  by  angry  Feder¬ 
alists,  75  ;  his  Republican  Con¬ 
gress  abolishes  the  new  Federal 
bench,  76  ;  his  first  message  rec¬ 
ommends  abolition  of  excise  and 
retrenchment,  76,  77 ;  Congress 
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carries  out  his  recommenda¬ 
tions,  77 ;  the  Federalists  furious, 
the  country  pleased,  78  ;  his  new 
naturalisation  law,  78  ;  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Louisiana,  79-88 ;  re¬ 
views  the  situation  in  a  letter  to 
a  friend,  79  ;  his  tentative  policy 
towards  Spain  guides  House  and 
Senate,  82,  83 ;  his  wise  incon¬ 
sistency  in  acquiring  the  new 
territory,  86;  inspires  the  pur¬ 
chase,  80,  87 ;  has  absolute  au¬ 
thority  over  the  colony,  86  ;  the 
extraordinary  success  of  his  first 
term,  88 ;  antipathy  between 
him  and  New  England  clergy, 
88  ;  no  love  between  him  and  the 
Federalist  judges,  88 ;  nominated 
by  Republican  members  of 
Congress  reelected  1804,  91  ;  over 
confidence  of  his  second  inaug¬ 
ural  address,  92  ;  desires  neutral¬ 
ity  during  Napoleonic  wars,  93  ; 
unpleasant  foreign  relations, 
boundary  disputes  with  Spain, 
93  ;  entrusted  with  two  millions 
by  Congress  for  settlement  with 
Spain,  94  ;  the  case  with  Great 
Britain,  the  impressment  of  Am¬ 
erican  seamen,  4  ;  recognizes 
Burr’s  treasonable  undertaking 
and  acts,  96,  97  ;  the  Burr  episode, 
95-98 ;  the  diminishing  of  the 
public  debt,  and  internal  devel¬ 
opment,  99 ;  ideals  on  foreign 
and  domestic  slave  trade,  99  ;  the 
unprotected  state  of  American 
commerce,  100 ;  courageous  in 
diplomacy,  100  ;  rejects  the  Mon- 
roe-Pinckney  treaty,  101  ;  issues 
a  proclamation  closing  ports  to 
English  ships  of  war,  102 ;  rec¬ 
ommends  in  secret  message  an 
embargo  on  American  shipping, 
103  ;  arguments  in  favour  of  em¬ 
bargo,  104, 105  ;  disappointed  and 
timorous,  106  ;  end  of  his  public 
career,  107  ;  prestige  and  popu¬ 
larity  unimpaired  in  spite  of 
gloomy  times,  107  ;  atMonticello. 
107 ;  his  hospitality,  107  ;  watches 
War  of  1812  with  optimism,  107; 
regards  question  of  slavery 
gloomily,  108  ;  financial  difficul¬ 
ties  relieved,  108 :  dies  on  the 
Fourth  of  July,  1826,  108. 

Jefferson,  Peter,  father  of  President 
Jefferson,  19,  20. 

Johnson,  Louisa  Catherine,  wife  of 
John  Quincy  Adams,  224. 

Jones,  Eliza,  mother  of  President 
Monroe,  171. 

Jones,  Captain  Jacob,  of  the  sloop 
of  war  Wasp,  147. 


K. 

Kendall,  Amos,  member  of  Jackson’s 
“  Kitchen  cabinet,”  287. 

“  King  Caucus,”  237. 

King,  Rufus,  American  Minister  to 
England,  80. 

Kortright,  Eliza,  wife  of  President 
Monroe,  212. 

Kossuth,  Louis,  visit  of,  488-490. 

L. 

Lafayette,  Marquis  de,  the  visit  of, 
211-212. 

Lawrence,  Captain  James,  of  the 
Hornet,  147 ;  his  heroic  defeat 
in  Massachusetts  Bay,  158. 

Lee, i  Arthur,  on  power  of  Congress, 

Lee,  Richard  Henry,  his  motion  in 
Congress,  June  7,  1776,  27. 

Leopard,  fires  into  the  Chesapeake, 

101. 

Lewis,  Major  William  B.,  his  presi¬ 
dential  aspirations  for  Jackson, 
275  ;  member  of  Jackson’s  “  Kit¬ 
chen  cabinet,”  287. 

Little  Belt,  exchanges  shots  with 
the  American  frigate  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  140. 

Livingston,  Robert,  Minister  to 
France,  his  part  in  Louisiana 
purchase,  81,  83,  85  ;  his  letter  to 
Madison  relative  to  Monroe’s 
Paris  mission,  183-184. 

Louisiana,  regained  from  Spain  by 
France,  80 ;  terms  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  of,  85  ;  extent  of  territory, 
85  ;  ill-defined  boundaries  of,  80  ; 
admission  of,  as  a  State  in  1812, 
136,  137. 

Lovejoy,  Elijah  P.,  the  abolitionist 
martyr,  361. 

M. 

Madison,  “Dolly,”  wife  of  President 
Madison,  her  popularity  and  in- 
fluence,  149;  saves  Washington’s 
portrait  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  158,  159. 

Madison,  President  James,  succeeds 
his  friend  in  the  presidency,  107  ; 
Jefferson’s  legatee,  109;  belongs 
to  a  new  order  of  presidents, 
110  ;  administration  covers  War 
of  1812,  110  ;  chief  interest  in  his 
earlier  record,  110  ;  his  life  done 
up  in  documents  and  public 
transactions,  111  ;  born  into  com¬ 
fortable  circumstances.  111  ;  his 
parents,  111  ;  college,  111  ;  teach¬ 
ing  and  illness,  111  ;  enters  pub¬ 
lic  life  in  the  Virginia  conven- 
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tion  of  1770,  112;  a  radical  for 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  112  ; 
an  old  young  man,  113  ;  youngest 
member  of  the  Continental 
Congress  of  1780,  113 ;  dismal 
story  of  Congress  to  Jefferson, 
113,  114;  his  patriotism  legisla¬ 
tive,  not  military,  114 ;  the  plight 
of  Congress  at  this  time,  115  ; 
stands  with  Washington  for 
more  central  power,  115;  his 
plan  for  a  Federal  revenue,  1 18, 
119 ;  writes  to  Randolph,  117- 
118 ;  close  of  three  years  in 
Congress,  119  ;  in  State  politics 
with  Federal  bias,  119,  120:  his 
Port  Bill  for  Virginia,  120 ;  the 
meeting  of  commissioners  at  An¬ 
napolis  in  first  convention,  120  ; 
urges  Virginia  to  lead  at  Phila¬ 
delphia,  120,  121  ;  the  delegation, 
121  ;  preparation  for  the  conven¬ 
tion,  121  ;  share  of  work,  his 
notes  a  history  of  Constitution, 
122 ;  first  man  at  convention, 
122 ;  still  a  moderate  Federalist, 
123 ;  outlines  the  Constitution 
and  boldly  advocates  its  propo¬ 
sitions,  123-124  ;  joins  Hamilton 
and  Jay  in  the  “Federalist,” 
124 ;  conspicuous  before  the 
country.  125  ;  defeated  for  first 
Senate,  elected  to  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  125;  leans  away 
from  Washington  and  Hamilton 
and  leads  opposition,  125,  126 ; 
declines  mission  to  France  and 
secretaryship  under  Washing¬ 
ton,  126  ;  cooperates  with  Jeffer¬ 
son  in  Republican  party,  126 ; 
writes  the  Virginia  Resolutions, 

126  ;  his  “  Report,”  126,  127  ;  his 
reactionary  course  in  politics, 

127  ;  his  post  in  Jefferson's  cab¬ 
inet,  127,  128 ;  eight  years  of 
loyal  service  there,  128  ;  his  nom¬ 
ination  for  President,  128 ;  elec¬ 
tion,  129 ;  reopens  free  trade 
with  England,  130 ;  Erskine’s 
failure,  130-131  ;  second  proc¬ 
lamation,  131  ;  views  the  new 
act  of  government  as  helpless, 
132  ;  his  position  towards  Span¬ 
ish  disturbance  in  the  Floridas, 
136 ;  the  trials  of  his  first  two 
years  in  office,  138 ;  necessary 
cabinet  changes,  138,  139  ;  his  old 
terms  with  Erskine  agreed  upon 
by  new  English  minister,  but 
too  late,  140  ;  his  war  message 
April  1,  and  his  second  nomina¬ 
tion  in  May,  143  ;  war  proclaimed 
June  19,  1812,  144 ;  unprovided 
with  means  for  war  by  his  bold 
Congress,  145 ;  unable  to  har- 


monizo  sections,  145  ;  writes  de¬ 
jectedly  to  Jefferson  about  the 
move  on  Canada,  140  ;  speaks  of 
“  our  little  naval  triumphs,” 
their  significance,  147  ;  his  close 
election  to  a  second  term,  148  ; 
expects  mediation  through  Rus¬ 
sia,  154 ;  accepts  Lord  Castle- 
reagh’s  offer  and  sends  a  new 
commission,  154  ;  the  British  fleet 
in  Chesapeake  Bay,  lands  and 
marches  across  country,  156  ; 
creates  a  special  defense  of 
Washington,  its  inadequacy, 
156  ;  the  battle  of  Bladensburg 
and  the  burning  of  Washington, 
156-160  ;  on  the  field  of  Bladens¬ 
burg,  157-158 ;  his  opinion  of 
New  England,  160  ;  actively  for¬ 
wards  defense  of  New  Orleans, 
162  ;  his  last  two  years  as  Presi¬ 
dent  made  bright  by  peace,  165  ; 
does  not  oppose  revival  of  na¬ 
tional  Bank,  160 ;  peace  footing 
for  the  army,  appoints  two  ma¬ 
jor-generals,  166-167 ;  declares 
war  against  Algiers,  167  ;  sees  a 
new  national  spirit,  practically 
but  one  party,  168  ;  his  happy 
and  useful  retirement,  168,  109. 

Marcy,  William,  his  famous  formula, 
285  ;  enters  Polk’s  cabinet,  431. 

Marshall,  John,  Chief  Justice,  at  the 
trial  of  Aaron  Burr,  98. 

Milan  and  Berlin  Decrees,  103,  132, 
133. 

Missouri,  seeking  admission  into  the 
Union,  the  issue,  201,  202. 

Missouri  Compromise,  200-203 ;  a 
strategic  gain  for  free-soilers, 
203-204  ;  discussion  solidifies  the 
South,  204  ;  J.  Q.  Adams  in  his 
diary  on  the,  204,  205. 

Monroe  Doctrine,  205-211  ;  occasion 
of,  205 ;  growing  convictions  of 
the  American  people  leading  to, 
206  ;  the  text  of,  207-210  ;  recep¬ 
tion  of,  211. 

Monroe,  President  James,  quits  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  college  for  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War,  170  ;  the  Monroe 
family,  171  ;  his  career  in  the 
army,  172  ;  from  State  affairs  to 
Continental  Congress  of  1783, 
172 :  until  President,  called  Col¬ 
onel  Monroe,  172  ;  his  career  in 
Congress,  172,  173  ;  opposes  the 
ratification  of  the  Constitution 
in  Virginia  convention,  173 ;  in 
the  new  Senate,  opposes  Wash¬ 
ington’s  administration,  173  ; 
appointed  envoy  to  France  by 
Washington,  173  ;  his  significant 
diplomatic  career,  174  ;  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  his  first  appointment  to 
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France,  175 ;  his  instructions 
from  Edmund  Randolph,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State,  175,  176  ;  his  re¬ 
ception  by  the  Convention,  176  ; 
his  address,  exceeds  his  instruc¬ 
tions,  176,  177  ;  the  address,  177- 
178  ;  its  reception  at  home,  Ran¬ 
dolph’s  letter,  178-180  ;  his  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Directory,  180- 
181  ;  accused  of  lukewarmness 
towards  the  administration,  181  ; 
recalled,  returns  to  America 
feeling  sore,  181  ;  his  published 
“  View,”  and  Washington’s  com¬ 
ments  on  the  same,  181,  182  ; 
governor  of  Virginia  for  three 
terms,  182 ;  Jefferson’s  confi¬ 
dence  in  him,  182 ;  selected  by 
Jefferson  to  represent  him  ex¬ 
pressly  in  1803,  83,  182  ;  his  share 
in  transaction,  deprecates  ri¬ 
valry  with  Livingston,  183 ; 
his  mission  to  London,  100-101, 
184-185  ;  unsuccessful  in  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  Floridas,  184 ; 
temporizing  treaty  effected  by 
him  and  Pinckney  rejected  by 
Jefferson,  185;  returns  to  Amer¬ 
ica  suspicious,  187 ;  endorsed 
by  his  own  State,  again  elected 
governor,  187 ;  although  an  as¬ 
pirant  for  the  presidency  nomin¬ 
ally  supports  Madison, ‘109,  187  ; 
enters  Madison’s  cabinet,  188  ; 
helpless  in  the  cabinet  to  avert 
war,  188;  his  energy  as  Secretary 
of  War,  189 ;  nominated  and 
elected  to  succeed  Madison,  190  ; 
his  “  era  of  good  feeling,”  190;  his 
personal  appearance,  191  ;  his 
characteristics,  natural  and  ac¬ 
quired,  191  ;  his  Secretaries,  191- 
193;  his  inauguration,  193;  in 
name  a  Republican,  in  principle 
a  moderate  Federalist,  194;  his 
grand  tour  of  the  country,  the 
itinerary,  194,  195;  his  hearty  re¬ 
ception  everywhere,  195;  sees 
the  need  of  better  means  of 
travel,  196;  occupies  the  re-built 
White  House,  196;  his  attitude 
towards  Jackson’s  seizure  of 
Florida,  199 ;  settles  with  the 
Spanish  Minister,  199 ;  wise 
course  in  the  dilemma,  200;  per¬ 
sists  in  negotiation  for  the  Flor¬ 
idas,  the  treaty,  200  ;  before  the 
compromise  struggle,  201  ;  con¬ 
stitutional  queries,  203 ;  clear 
style  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
paper,  207  ;  his  perception  of  its 
importance,  210,  211  ;  helps  se¬ 
cure  substantial  token  for  La¬ 
fayette,  212  ;  old  friendships  con¬ 
tinued  in  retirement,  212  ;  happy 


family  life,  212  ;  the  leadership 
of  the  the  Monroe  ladies  at  the 
capital,  213  ;  his  administration 
sees  the  beginnings  of  American 
literature,  213-214 ;  his  retire¬ 
ment  and  death,  214;  “era  of 
good  feeling  ”  disturbed,  215  ; 
famous  eulogies,  215  ;  the  as¬ 
pirants  for  succession,  216 ;  the 
election,  216. 

Monroe,  Spence,  father  of  James 
Monroe,  171. 

N. 

National  conventions,  evolution  of, 
308-309. 

New  Orleans,  81,  96  ;  battle  of,  161- 
163. 

O. 

O’Neil,  Peggy,  Mrs.  Eaton,  287-288. 

P. 

Perry,  Captain  Oliver  H„  his  gallant 
fight  on  Lake  Erie,  151. 

Phillips,  Wendell,  301-362 

Pierce,  Franklin,  495,  497. 

Pinckney,  William,  Monroe’s  col¬ 
league  in  London,  185. 

Polk,  President  James  K.,  a  “  dark 
horse,”  417 ;  marvellous  devel¬ 
opment  of  people  at  time  of  his 
election,  421-422;  expansion  of 
empire  under  his  administration, 
422 ;  his  artful  campaign,  423  ; 
balance  of  power  in  1844,  424  ; 
Oregon  claim  hides  Texas  con¬ 
spiracy,  423-425 ;  his  grim  reli¬ 
gious  temper,  425;  birth  and 
parentage,  425-426;  his  Tennessee 
home,  426  ;  determines  to  have 
a  college  education,  426  ;  studies 
law,  succeeds,  426 ;  gets  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Jackson,  426  ; 
public  speaker  and  member  of 
legislature,  427 ;  promoted  to 
Congress,  427;  elected  seven 
successive  times,  Speaker  twice, 
427;  supports  Jackson,  427-428  ; 
supports  Van  Buren,  428  ;  a  par¬ 
tisan  Speaker,  428-429  ;  good  bu¬ 
siness  qualities,  429  ;  elected 
governor,  429  ;  wins  nomination 
for  President  by  decided  views 
about  Texas,  429-430;  an  ideal 
candidate  for  the  Democrats, 
430 ;  close  election,  430-431  ;  at¬ 
tacks  Tariff  of  1842,  431-432  ;  a 
new  tariff,  anti  protective,  432  ; 
Democrats  reestablish  sub-trea¬ 
sury,  433;  settlement  of  Oregon 
boundary,  433-435  ;  Texas  ac¬ 
cepts  offer  of  statehood,  436  ; 
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prepares  for  war,  437 ;  keeps 
open  boundary  quarrel  with 
Mexico,  437 ;  orders  Taylor  to 
disputed  territory,  437;  orders 
Taylor  to  Rio  Grande,  438  ;  the 
battles  with  General  Arista,  438- 
439 ;  sends  Slidell  on  Mexican 
mission,  438,  439 ;  his  war  mes¬ 
sage  to  Congress,  439-440  ;  Con¬ 
gress  supports  war,  440 ;  meets 
reproaches  of  the  country,  440- 

441  ;  his  attempted  intrigue  with 
Santa  Anna,  441-442 ;  military 
seizure  of  California.  442 ;  cen¬ 
sures  Taylor  after  Monterey, 

442  ;  jealous  of  Taylor,  442  ;  gives 
command  to  Scott,  443 ;  war 
measures,  443 ;  sees  Taylor  vic¬ 
torious  over  Santa  Anna,  443, 
444  ;  treaty  of  peace  with  Mexico, 
446 ;  new  territory  brings  anti¬ 
slavery  revival,  447 ;  theWilmot 
Proviso,  447 ;  his  unsuccessful 
tour  through  the  North,  448  ; 
Whig  majority  in  the  House, 
no  chance  of  reelection,  449  ; 
Democratic  convention,  449  ; 
Whig  convention,  449  ;  Free  Soil 
convention,  450 ;  Democrats  de¬ 
feated,  451 ;  the  obloquy  of  a 
successful  war,  451-452  ;  his  mes¬ 
sage  of  compromise,  451  ;  sur¬ 
vives  defeat  but  a  few  weeks, 
451  ;  his  commissioner’s  answer 
to  Mexico  begging  for  exclusion 
of  slavery  in  new  territory,  452  ; 
his  rigorous  life  and  business 
capacity,  452-453. 

Primogeniture,  law  of,  abolished  in 
Virginia,  30. 

Q. 

Quincy,  Josiah,  on  the  whole  series 
of  enactments  preceding  the 
War  of  1812,  135. 

R. 

Randolph,  Jane,  mother  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Jefferson,  20. 

Randolph,  John,  his  charges  against 
Justice  Chase,  89  ;  his  faction 
called  Quids,  94,  109,  213  ;  duel 
with  Clay,  240. 

Randolph,  Edmund,  Secretary  of 
State  under  Washington,  175. 

Rose,  British  envoy  fails  to  settle 
the  Chesapeake  affair,  104. 

S. 

Santa  Anna,  441-446. 

Scotch-Irish,  as  settlers  in  Virginia, 
29. 


Scott,  General  Winfield,  442-446  ;  his 
series  of  victories  to  the  city  of 
Mexico,  444-446,  454. 

Seminole  war,  story  of  the,  197-199. 

Seward,  Senator,  464  ;  his  speech  on 
the  compromise,  473. 

Shay’s  Rebellion,  39,  121. 

Sheibourne,  wishes  to  include 
America  in  reciprocity,  116. 

Skelton,  Mrs.  Bathurst,  wife  of  Pres¬ 
ident  Jefferson,  21. 

Slavery,  the  act  to  prohibit  the  im¬ 
portation  of  slaves  after  Janu¬ 
ary  1,  1808,  98-99. 

Small,  William,  teacher  and  friend 
of  Jefferson,  21. 

South  Carolina,  resists  Federal 
taxes,  295-297  ;  nullifies,  301. 

Stamp  act,  resistance  to,  23. 

Sumner,  Charles,  on  Fugitive  Slave 
Law.  485. 

Sweden,  first  to  offer  friendship  to 
United  States,  117. 

T. 

Talleyrand,  his  shameless  overtures 
to  American  commissioners,  60  ; 
regains  for  France  possessions 
in  New  World,  80,  184. 

Taney,  Roger  B.,  312-313. 

Tariff,  first  protective,  46  ;  increased, 
167 ;  sectional  changes  regard¬ 
ing,  293-295 ;  act  of  1824,  294  ;  act 
of  1828,  295  ;  act  of  1832  ,  301  ; 
compromise  of  1833,  302-303  ;  act 
of  1842,  407. 

Taylor,  President  Zachary,  437-439, 
442^44,  449 ;  Ins  personal  popu¬ 
larity,  454  ;  his  Whig  availability, 
455-456  ;  his  soldier  blood,  456  ; 
education,  456 ;  commissioned 
officer,  456  ;  frontier  service  in 
War  of  1812,  456-457  ;  leaves  the 
army,  but  returns  to  it  perma¬ 
nently  in  1816,  457  ;  Indian  fight¬ 
ing  and  promotion,  458  ;  marries, 
458 ;  commander  of  the  South¬ 
western  Division,  458;  Cl  years  old 
at  outbreak  of  Mexican  War,  458; 
his  Indian  training,  458,  459  ; 
careless  of  military  pomp  and 
personal  risk,  459-460  ;  Palo  Alto, 
Resaca  de  la  Palma,  Monterey 
and  Buena  Vista,  461  ;  not  active 
in  his  own  canvas,  461,  462;  his 
easy  majority  in  convention, 
262 ;  his  support,  462 ;  elected 
and  inaugurated,  462-463  ;  inau¬ 
gural  address,  463 ;  his  cab¬ 
inet,  463  ;  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty, 

463  ;  discerns  Seward’s  sense, 

464  ;  encourages  California  and 
New  Mexico  to  form  State  con¬ 
stitutions,  465-468 ;  his  message, 
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467  ;  blamed  by  hot  Southerners, 
407 ;  his  stand  attributed  to 
young  Seward,  468 ;  adheres  to 
his  natural  policy,  473  ;  threatens 
Texas,  473-474  ;  his  sudden  death, 
474  ;  his  single-minded  course 
ahead  of  the  times,  474-475. 

Tecumseh,  incites  an  Indian  up¬ 
rising,  140 ;  falls  fighting  with 
English  against  Harrison,  152. 

Treaty  of  Ghent  (1814),  commission¬ 
ers  who  signed,  its  significance, 
163-165. 

Tyler,  President  John,  summoned 
to  Washington  by  Harrison’s 
cabinet,  394-395;  his  first  act, 
39a  ;  his  views  and  the  cabinet’s, 
395  ;  takes  oath  of  office  April  7, 
1841,  395  ;  his  high  lineage,  396  ; 
birth,  396  ;  at  college,  396  ;  ad- 
mitted  to  the  bar,  396  ;  elected 
to  Virginia  legislature  at  twenty- 
one,  396-397 ;  opposes  Bank  in 
1811,  397  ;  his  course  in  two  con¬ 
gresses,  397-398  ;  serves' again  in 
Virginia  legislature,  398  ;  twice 
elected  governor,  398;  an  inde¬ 
pendent  strict  constructionist, 

398  ;  elected  to  Senate,  398  ;  sup¬ 
ports  compromise  of  1833,  398; 
condemns  toryism  of  Jackson, 

399  ;  votes  to  censure  Jackson, 
399;  on  “State  Rights  Whigs” 
ticket  for  Vice-President  in  1836, 
.399 ;  resigns  from  Senate,  399- 

400  ;  denounces  Calhoun’s  “gag” 
rule,  400 ;  nominated  for  Vice- 
President  as  a  Clay  man,  382- 
o83,  400 ;  his  strange  mugwump 
record,  400-401  ;  his  reassuring 
inaugural  address,  April  9,  18141, 
401-402;  message  to  extra  ses¬ 
sion  of  Congress,  402  ;  threatens 
veto,  102;  signs  repeal  of  sub¬ 
treasury  act,  402  ;  vetoes  Bank 
act,  403-404  ;  his  objection,  404  ; 
called  a  renegade  by  Whigs,  404  ; 
Democrats  widen  breach,  404  ; 
agrees  to  sign  compromise  bill, 
40o ;  ‘  fiscal  corporation  ”  bill 
passed,  405  ;  vetoes  again,  405  • 
Whig  execration,  405  ;  five  mem¬ 
bers  of  cabinet  resign,  405;  fills 
vacant  places,  406  ;  denounced 
by  Whigs  in  manifesto  to  the 
?n„un™ry\  406  ’  his  Position,  406- 
407 ;  Bank  beaten,  407  ;  triangular 
fight,  406—40<  ;  state  of  national 
finances,  407-408 ;  tariff  com¬ 
plications,  408-409 ;  vetoes  two 
tariff  bills  with  distribution  ri¬ 
ders,  409  ;  censured  by  House, 
440 ;  protests  against  censure, 
410;  Congress  yields,  distribu¬ 
tion  beaten,  410 ;  his  costly  tri¬ 


umphs,  410-411  ;  Ashburton 
Treaty,  411  ;  slavery  agitation, 
411  AllS  ;  resolves  to  annex  Texas, 
413  ;  conspires  against  Mexico, 
414;  appoints  Calhoun  Sec.  of 
State,  414 ,  presents  treaty  of 
annexation  to  Senate,  414  ;  loses, 
415 ;  wins  3  days  before  term 
expires,  415  ;  his  gift  to  South, 
415  ;  nominated  for  second  term 
by  office-holders,  but  withdraws, 
417 ;  defeats  Clay  on  Bank,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  Texas,  418  ;  treaty 
with  China,  418-419 ;  treasury 
balance,  419  ;  retires  to  Virginia, 
419  ;  chairman  of  Union  conven¬ 
tion  in  1861,  419  ;  elected  Confed¬ 
erate  legislator,  419;  dies,  419; 
estimate  of  character,  419-420. 

U. 

Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin,  497-498. 


V. 

Van  Buren,  Abraham,  father  of 
President  Van  Buren,  335. 

Van  Buren,  President  Martin,  his 
character,  330-335 ;  imputations 
and  charges  against,  331-332  ; 
dissimilar  to  Jackson  in  manner 
and  disposition,  332-333;  in  per¬ 
sonal  appearance,  333 ;  eighth 
President,  a  New  Yorker,  Dutch 
in  descent,  335  ;  his  parents,  335  ; 
education,  335  ;  studies  law,  335- 
336;  practices  law,  336;  early 
contests  with  Elisha  Williams. 
oSa  ’  enters  politics  at  eighteen, 
336  ;  “  spoils  system  ”  in  New 
fork  State,  337 ;  divisions  in 
Republican  party,  337  ;  clings  to 
Clinton,  338  ;  made  county  sur¬ 
rogate,  338 ;  marriage,  338  ;  wid- 
dower,  338 ;  State  Senator,  338  ; 
supports  Dewitt  Clinton  against 
Madison,  338 ;  leaves  Clinton  and 
supports  war,  339 ;  appointed 
btate  attorney-general,  339;  sup¬ 
ports  Clinton’s  Erie  Canal,  339  ; 
elected  to  U.  S.  Senate  by  “  Buckl 
tails,”  340  ;  his  Albany  Regency 
and  The  Argus ,  340  ;  his  acts  of 
independent  patriotism,  340-341 
supports  Crawford  in  1824,  342 
decides  to  join  Jackson,  342-343 
drills  opposition  in  Senate,  343  ; 
elected  governor  of  New  York 
m  1828, 344  ;  resigns  governorship 
tor  Jackson’s  cabinet,  344;  un¬ 
dignified  diplomacy,  344,  345 
resigns  from  cabinet,  344-345 
goes  as  Minister  to  England  345- 
his  humiliation,  345-346 ;  given 
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vice-presidency,  346  ;  reception 
of  a  Clay  apostrophe,  346-34?  ; 
nomination  for  President  in  1835, 
347  ;  his  plain  answers  to  Sherrod 
Williams’s  letter,  348  ;  to  North 
Carolina,  349  ;  inaugural  address 
touches  subject  of  slavery,  350  ; 
the  financial  upheaval,  351-353  ; 
New  York  banks  suspend,  354  ; 
calls  extra  session  of  Congress, 
354  ;  summer  of  1837,  354  ;  dur¬ 
ing  ordeal,  354  ;  message  to  ex¬ 
tra  session,  355-356  ;  advocates 
independent  treasury.  355  ;  at¬ 
titude  of  Congress,  356-357  ;  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Sub-Treasury  Bill, 
357-359 ;  the  second  crash,  360  ; 
Loeo-focos,  360-361  ;  abolition 
agitations, 361-363  ;  seeks  to  avoid 
Texas  issue,  363-363  ;  takes  up 
American  claims  against  Mex¬ 
ico,  363  ;  the  British  border,  363- 
364  ;  unanimously  re-nominated 
by  Democrats,  364  ;  platform  of 
the  convention,  365  ;  his  crush¬ 
ing  defeat  at  the  polls,  365  ; 
forces  reacting  against  financial 
crises,  cost  of  Seminole  policy, 
defalcations,  365-366  ;  his  ami¬ 
cable  administration,  366  ;  enter¬ 
tains  new  President,  366  ;  in  New 
York  attends  Harrison’s  fu¬ 
neral,  366  ;  settles  near  Kinder- 
hook,  367  ;  disappointed  in  1844, 

367  ;  his  faction,  called  “  Barn¬ 
burners,”  secedes  in  1848,  367  ; 
organizes  Free  Soil  party,  367- 

368  ;  platform,  368  :  diversion 
defeats  Democrats,  368  ;  returns 
to  Democratic  affiliations,  368  ! 
power  broken,  368  ;  remaining 
years,  368-369. 

Virginia,  aristocratic  colony  of,  gave 
the  first  Colonial  legislature,  19  ; 
the  statute  book  of,  receives  the 
impress  of  Jefferson,  33  ;  cedes 
to  Congress  her  claims  in  the 
Northwest,  36. 


Von  Holst,  his  picture  of  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren,  334-335. 

W. 

Walker,  Robert  J.,  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  431. 

Washington,  George,  appointed 
commander-in-chief,  of  the  Con¬ 
tinental  Army,  assumes  com¬ 
mand  at  Cambridge,  26  ;  judi¬ 
cial  attitude  in  his  cabinet,  51  ; 
proclaims  neutrality,  53  ;  his 
British  policy  vindicated,  56  ; 
Farewell  Address,  56  ;  lieuten¬ 
ant-general  of  the  new  army, 
61  ;  dies  after  refusing  to  be 
candidate  in  1800,  64;  his  cir¬ 
cular  to  the  governors,  119  ;  in 
the  chair  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  123. 

Webster,  Daniel,  enters  the  thir¬ 
teenth  Congress,  new  genius  and 
orator,  150;  his  reply  to  Hayne, 
297-299  ;  declares  nullification  to 
be  unconstitutional,  299  ;  op¬ 
poses  Sub-Treasury  Bill,  358  ; 
holds  on  in  Tyler’s  cabinet,  406- 
407 ;  Ashburton  Treaty,  411  ;  his 
Seventh  of  March  speech,  471— 
473 ;  given  portfolio  of  State  by 
Fillmore,  481  ;  spokesman  for 
Fugitive  Slave  Law,  485-486,  494  ; 
his  death,  495-497. 

Whiskey  Insurrection,  55. 

William  and  Mary  College,  20. 

Wilkinson,  General  James,  96,  97, 
152,  154. 

Wilmot,  David,  447. 

“  Wilmot  Proviso,”  448. 

Wirt  William,  in  Monroe’s  and  J.  Q. 
Adams’s  cabinets,  193  ;  nomi¬ 
nated  for  President  by  Anti- 
Masons,  308. 

Wythe,  George,  Jefferson  studies 
law  with,  21. 

X.  Y.  Z.  letters,  60. 
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